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A DIALOG IN FEBRUARY. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





‘‘Goop-morrow, little maiden, 
The day is bright,” said he; 
“‘Good-morrow, little gentleman, 
~“P'He month is cold,” said she. 


“Will you come and search for posies 
Beneath the snow?” said he; 

“Pd rather wait till May-time, 
When snow is gone,” said she. 


“ But all the lads and lasses 
Can fiud the rose,’”’ said he; 

‘*Some other shyer blossom 
Were best for you and me: 


“Will you not come to seek it, 
Since spring is nigh?’’ said he; 

“T think I'll let you bring me : 
What you can find,’’ said she. 


“There is a gentle messenger, 
St. Valentine,” said he; 

“Tl send him with the blossoms, 
If you will smile on me. 


“The saint of all true lovers, 
You’ll welcome him,”’ said he: 
** Perchance he’ll cheat the winter, 
And bring the spring,” said she. 
Bostoy, MAss. 
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LIMITATIONS AND LIBERTY. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 











I was walking iu one of the squalidest parts of Lon- 
don. The streets were long lines of blackened and low 
houses, between which rolled the commonest trafiic of 
the great town. It was bright summer, but the sun 
could only partly pierce the overhanging canopy of 
smoke, There were countless children, whose school 
and playgrounds + were the verdureless and solid side- 
walks, ill clothed, unkempt. The homes: they came out 
of were the meanest and the meagerest. The whole as- 
pect was that of a sickening desolateness; the whole place 
one of the sad blotches which greed and poverty and 
drink and dissoluteness gather and splash upon the fair 
sweet order of God’s world. One could not help think- 
of Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Cry of the Children” : 


“ Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers’, 
And they cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 
The young birds are chirping in the nest, 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 
The flowers are blowing toward the west— 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly! 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free.” 


Walking and musing thus, I was struck and startled 
by a bird’s song—the strongest, cheeriest, most resound- 
ivg, most soaring song of bird I ever heard. I looked to 
see whence, amid such plight, such song could issue, 
And I saw in a small cage, hanging by a poor window, an 
imprisoned English skylark. 

The cage was small—just a few bits of wood nailed 
roughly together; and the cage’s front swelling outward 
sumewhat, hindering the bird with unpainted iron 
wires, But within the cage there was a little patch of 
green English sod, cut from some meadow. And amid 
the sod, and with wings lifted as if for flight which 
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out, raining melody upon all the noise and dust and dirt 
around, You remember Shelley’s ‘‘Ode to the Sky- 
lark”; 
“ Hail to thee, blithe spirit— 
Bird thou never wert; 
That from heaven or near it 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 

Only in this instance it was from a place far other 
than from Heaven or near it the ravishing strains were 
sounding. 

The bird imprisoned, and yet at the same time the bird 
free with its glad song—it was a fresh lesson of life, that 
English skylark taught me. This was my lesson— 
Limitations and Liberty. 

Yes, it is most true. There is no human soul, how wide 
seever its chance and place may be, how buoyant its 
hopes, how mounting its purpose, how untrammeled its 
will, standing on life’s threshold and pluming itself for 
life’s adventurous flight, but will sooner or later come to 
the consciousness of life’s limitations, real, fixed, stern; 
sometimes even very sad. 

But there is such a thing as liberty within limitations. 
That imprisoned skylark was free to sing, and it did sing. 
Also there is for us what there was not for the bird 
which taught me my lesson, the liberty of widening 
many of our limitations. 

We may widen the limitations of our ignorance. There 
is no one of us*who may not push further forward the 
frontiers of our knowledge. 

There is the liberty of widening the limitations, hard 
and sterile, surrounding others. Not the lowliest of us 
but can find chance to help some one eee by our 
side. 

And always there is the liberty of doing one’s utmost 
within limitations. Of that no limitation can deprive 
us. My skylark would sing its heart out in sweet 
strains, tho the cage imprisoned it. Look; a narrow 
room; uncomfortable and dim and dark; in it a meager 
man, bruised and battered with long service, and man- 
acled by a coupling chain to a soldier at ‘his side; yet the 
heart in this man strong for service still and longing for it. 
But now how limited by the four walls of his poor room, 
by the coupling chain binding him to his guard, day in, 
day out! Still, the liberty of being the utmost Christian 
amid such limitations, not even the straitness in which 
he is, can possibly deprive him. It is thus the imprison- 
ed Apostle writes: ‘‘According to my earnest expectation 
and my hope that in nothing I shall be ashamed, but 
that with all boldness, as always, so now also, Christ 
shall be magnified in my body, whether it be by life or 
by death.” 

Here is mighty liberty for one most limited—the show- 
ing how a real Christianity can manifest sweet trust and 


patience amid even the hardest narrowness. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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THE CHURCH LESSON SYSTEM. 


BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D. 











It is the fashion in certain quarters nowadays to criti- 
cise the system of Sunday-school lessons known as ‘“‘ The 
International Series.” A fewschools have dropped them 
entirely. In other schools, certain classes, now the 
adult and advanced, and now the primary, have laid 
them aside. Other lessons are substituted. The old 
‘* lesson-leaves” are superseded by other ‘ lesson-leaves.” 
There is a demand, we are told, for something more 
‘‘ systematic,” more ‘‘scientific,” more ‘‘ elaborate,” or, 
according to other critics, something ‘‘ more simple.” A 
few schools have, perhaps, gone back to the old lecture 
method, and some to the one-book-at-a-time plan. In- 
stead of unity throughout the schools we are urged to 
adopt the earlier and long-abandoned scheme of variety, 
every class making its own choice. With this must also 
be abandoned the every day ‘“‘ home readings” in the 
line of the week’s lesson, the ‘ teacher’s meeting” for 
the study ofthe lesson, the ‘‘ general review” from the 


desk, the ‘“‘ opening exercises” dominated by the ‘‘cen- 


tral thought” of the current lesson, and the ‘golden 
text” with its beautiful concentration of the week’s 
topic expressed in the very words of Holy Writ. All 
these go with the passing away of the uniform lesson. 
And all the benefits are forfeited of a common theme 
every week,in every church, in every family,and on every 

from tiny Tot in the infant class to the senior 


| ‘ahd the sage in the advanced and adult classes, All who 





criticise and propose to abandon the International Series 
do not, however, expect to give up the uniform lesson. 
‘* Better helps” are all that some ask for. 

Why this dissatisfaction? There is good reason for it. 
And I, for one, am glad to have it expressed. The ques- 
tions and complaints which reach the ears of lesson-com- 
mittee, lesson-writers and the religious press have some 
justification, and the statement of them will do good. 
But they will not seriously affect the popularity of the 
International lessons, nor prevent their continued use. 
The system is not about to be given up. It never had so 
wide and firm a hold as now. Its annual gains are 
simply wonderful. And they willcontinue. The scheme 
may be somewhat modified. It may embrace six, or 
hevtn fv. Soars, instead of seven as now. It may run 
more to booksand less ts. ‘‘ leaves.” Itmay send students 
and teachers to THE Bow nc.iif whan to “lesson-books ” 
or “leaves.” ‘system is in th®orld to stay. It 
is amevetiient for the century to come. Criticism may 
correct, but cannot crush it. The few schools that have 
dropped out of the grand Christian procession will drop 
in again. 

But why the present discussion? Why the dissatisfac- 
tion? I answer: It arises from the radical error of the 
Sunday-school system itself, and from the consequent 
partial and unscientific method on which the lesson- 
system is now conducted. And no change in the subject 
matter of the lessons or in the plan of treating it will at 
all correct the evils which cause the present protest. The 
root of the difficulty lies further back and deeper down 
than the topics and Scripture passages and treatment 
they receive in the Sunday-school lesson system of to- 
day. 

A theory does not count for much when one tests it by 
material standards of -size, weight or color. But, after 
all, theories are practical things. When an institution 
is organized or its work carried out on faise or partial 
theories we may expect it to be weak and one-sided, and 
its results must disappoint its best friends. The Sunday- 
school of to-day is put on the wrong basis. It fails to 
do its work to the satisfaction of those who direct and 
those who patronize it. The Sunday-school lesson sys- 
tem does not meet expectations because the Sunday- 
school itself.is not rightly estimated and conducted. 
This is aserious charge. Can I substantiate it? 

The Sunday-school of this age is burdened with minis- 
tries and responsibilities which belong to other depart- 
ments of the Church. In too many cases it is the only 
biblical and religious teaching agency of the Church— 
outside of the pulpit. It takes the place of parents, pas- 
tors, elders, deacons, deaconesses. In the work of the 
religious instruction of children it is made five-fifths of 
the whole; whereas instead of being five parts, it is sim- 
ply one part and that not by any means the most impor- 
tant part... If the lessens taught in the Sunday-school 
are the only Bible lessons taught by the Church, and if 
the Sunday-school be the only place for that teaching, it 
is not strange that as the institution is examined, wise 
men wonder and perplexed teachers ask questions and 
professional teachers denounce the work so shabbily per- 
formed. 

In so far as the Sunday-school uses the International 
lessons, every Sabbath, in every department, in open- 
ing, class, general review and closing exercises it is 
doing the right thing. 

In so far as the Sunday-school uses the Internationa! 
lessons to give general studies in biography and history. 
with specimen passages from Bible prophecy, poetry. 
ethics and doctrine, it is doing the right thing. 

In so far as the Sunday-school is encouraging the 
study of the same subject by old and young at home, 
that the old may help the young, and that a common 
theme of conversation and of even superficial study may 
be forced upon the family, it is doing the-right thing. 

But when the Sunday-school International lesson, as 
studied in the class and at home, becomes a. substitute 
for systematic, historical and exegetical Bible study in 
special and week-day classes, and when it becomes a 
substitute for parental teaching in ethical, spirituai and 
experimental lines, the Sunday-schoo! is as much out of 
place as the pulpit would be if it were to deliver Sab- 
bath morning lectures on the various ancient manu- 
scripts or devote the Wednesday evening prayer-meeting 
to class drills on the Hebrew language, and then boast of 
its efficiency in proclaiming the Gospel of Christ. 





“When the -Church becomes in fact the “pillar and 
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best Christian hymns; when by. 

tion and appeals the co-operation of home 

teaching is accentuated; when the pastor becomes teach- 
er of his flock and no longer remands all the feeding 
of the lambs and sheep to untrained subordinates, and 
that for one hour of one day each week, then will the 
Tuternational lesson occupy its true place. And then, 
ana not till then, will criticism cease. 

It is not a change in the lesson-system we need, but a 
change in the theory and policy of pastors, superintend- 
ents and parents, touching the real work of the Sunday- 
school and its subordinate relation to other departments 
of the Church, _ 

Let the critics stir up parents that the family altar 
may be erected, the family Bible opened, and the family 
school instituted. Let the critics arouse pastors to a 
sense of their responsibility that the scholarship and 
teaching power of the laity now unemployed, may, by 
these chief-shepherds, be stirred to enthusiasm and 
service, 

Make the whole Church a school for “disciples”; a 
feeding and folding place for the lambs in week-day 
children’s classes, in ‘‘ groups” under the constant and 
gentle care of the deaconesses and other godly women of 
the Church; a permanent biblical institute fo: Me sys 
tematic study of the several books”ef the Bible, and of the 
Bible as a whole; a ‘‘ Pode'Stigp Wxploration Fund” cen- 
ter for studies, papers. Tectures, etc. >om the e wide, fertile 
and fascinating field of biblical archeology, and-it_will 
soon appear that the International system is the right 
thing, in the right place, and in the right relation. 

In fact, the present method of work under the Inter- 

national Series is the truly scientific method. It isa 
process of accumulating data from which scieutific 
classifications and generalizations are to be made. As 
part of a complete system it is perfect.. As the whole of 
ascheme for Bible study in the Church it is necessarily 
defective. So would any system be. Froni the 1,200 
pages of the great Book, about 350 lessons are selected for 
the seven years. These lessons follow for six months at 
a time a general chronological order. They embrace all 
the salient biographies from that matchless Book of bi- 
ography. Lessons historical are taken in proper crder 
from both Testaments. Lessons, ethical, doctrinal, poeti- 
cal, prophetical, are introduced in their true relation to 
the history. The proportion of lessons devoid of con- 
crete illustration is very small, and may be easily illu- 
minated by the abundant incidents or “stories” which 
fill the ho!y Book. It is an easy thing to spend more 
time in the infant class with memory drills and Bible 
stories Ga the day when the lesson seems inadaptable to 
them, altho in every lesson there is something for them; 
and it is better for them that the rest of the family at 
home has the same lesson, even if once in a while they 
are embarrassed by its apparent unsuitableness to the 
very little lambsof the Church-fold. 

These views are old views with the writer of these 
lines. In 1872, when the schools of America were about 
beginning the new International Series, to every pastor 
in the Church he represented he sent a circular setting 
forth this related and subordinate place of the Interna- 
tional Series, and urging the supplemental ard other 
connected lessons. Without these the International Se- 
ries must fail. The Sunday-school can never do the 
whole work of religious education for the Church. It 
ought not to try. 

BurraLo, N.Y. 
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THE CHURCH AND CHARITY. 


BY HENRY HOPKINS, D.D. 








THE more churches the more beggars, has been the rule 
in Roman Catholic countries. Indiscriminate almsgiving 
which for centuries, under the guise of Christian virtue 
and with the false name of charity, has tended to de- 
moralize Christendom, has no encouragement in the ex- 
ample of Christ and no warrant in the New Testament. 
The Great Physician dealt not with symptoms but with 
causes. He came to take away the sinof the world. In 
the round of miracles wrought by our Lord, the aim was 
not té supply for men their daily recurring wants, but to 
restore to men their shattered powers, to rehabilitate 
manhood, to give men back to themselves. The feeding 
of the muititude was incidental and exceptional; the 
crowds had followed him into the desert and were far 
from their homes. Peter at the Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple gave feet and ankle bones, not passing relief. 
The Diaconate was a divinely instituted system of relief 
in the Church, the object of which was not to create or 
recognize a dependent class, but to organize and promote 
mutual helpfulness according to changing circumstances. 

It is still necessary that we should emphasize the fact 
that the Gospel has a ministry to men’s bodies. Our 
Lord was among menas the Mighty Healer, as well as 
the Divine Teacher, He bore our sicknesses as well as our 
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sins. The large amount of time and strength given: 
him to this ministry is profoundly rigniific nt, for so 
honored the integrity of our nature. 4 
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attack evils in theh emnets: It me cctanavily baad 
ministered on the theory that it is in the world not to 
give an alms, but to prevent the need of it; not to furnish 
relief to the suffering, but to prevent the necessity of 
such relief. Remembering this she will yet accept fully 
a ministry to the physical sufferings and the wants of 
men. She will, as her Lord did, care for the physical 
nature, and thus preserve the symmetry of his salvation. 
She will minister to the whole man. No Church has 
entirely lost sight of this, but in a large part of the Prot- 
estant world in the emphasis laid upon the higher spir- 
itual ministry this other bas been so far neglected as to 
present a distorted and false aspect of Christianity. The 
Roman Church, mistaken as her methods have often 
been, has never lost this idea. She has through the cen- 
turies built her hospitals and asylums by the side of her 
churches. She has traditionally preserved the outward 
symmetry of the Christian idea, even when she has lost 
the inner life. We have need of a reformation in this 
regard. 

In each local church there should be a frank and full 
recognition.of this work as an organic part of the Church 
life. This should be definitely embodied in the organic 
law or statement of fundamental principles, and then it 
should be provided for according to the circumstances of 
the Church in its organized activities. This would often 
restore the Diaconate to its primitive meaning. This 
would add deaconesses to the number of those so serving. 
It would not leave to the secret lodge the systematic care 
of the sick. This idea followed out would multiply and 
differentiate the ministry. To reach ‘the masses,” go 
tothem. The trained nurse and the trained Christian 
visitor can solve the problem where the stereopticon and 
the song service do not touch it. In each congregation 
the supervision should be so complete and personal that 
the first steps toward pauperism and crime will be no- 
ticed by some one whose business it is to account for 
those persons. In the city and country nothing can be 
more effective than to push personal visitation in the 
homes of the neglected by trained and consecrated Chris- 
tian women. 

A recognition of this idea would bring in also a modi- 
fication of Church architecture, the need of facilities for 
other departments than those of worship and teaching 
would become apparent. 

Along these lines many of our churches in the centers 
of population are advancing in an experimental and tenta- 
tive way. A full carrying out of this theory by the 
Church would logically demand for each church its own 
hospital, old people’s home, orphans’ home, etc. Why 
should not each larger church group and maintain its own 
charitable institutions, if need be, in a small way and on 
the cottage plan? The latest wisdom is against large 
charitable institutions of any description. But for most 
churches this is obviously impracticable. It is imprac- 
ticable and needless also for each denomination in a given 
locality to do this; but for the Christian Church to do 
this in some way is essential to her fidelity to her Master 
and to her testimony of him to the world. The time is 
ripe for a federation of all the churches in each township 
or city to do a common philanthropic work along the 
lines in which they are all agreed. It is practicable in 
the village as well as in the metropolis. The reasons for 

this are many and pressing. There are no obstacles of 
doctrine or ritual or polity. The only thing that stands 
in the way is apathy. Hereis a practical method of pro- 
moting Christian union within the reach of any com- 
munity at the present time. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE LONDON TIMES ON CANADIAN ELEC- 
TIONS. 


BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 











PEOPLE in England think they have often reason to 
complain of the partial character of English news trans- 
mitted to the United States by the correspondence of 
the American press. They say the news is colored to 
suit an anti-British taste. But people on this side of the 
water, both in the United States and in Canada, have 
ground for reciprocal complaint. The erroneous as well 
as irritating and impolitic language of a large portion 
of the British press respecting the conduct of the 
American Government toward Chile must be held to 
prove that the facts have been colored in transmission 
to suit the supposed demands of British prejudice. Its 
Canadian intelligence the British press evidently derives 
from Ottawa, that is from the center of official Toryism 
or from correspondents who go to Ottawa for their in- 
formation, and the intelligence is often highly partisan 
in its character and such as, if it is allowed to influence 
British police, may produce dangerous misconception. 





The Times had, the other day, a summary of the his-~ 










British colonies for the past year. ing 
account of the last general. Can- 
-ada. to which future historians may, a resort, but 
| they will tterly misleading. It is a tissue of 
atements ags by fallacious insinuation. One 


fixed for — 5th of March. There was barely a month for 
the 1 campaign, Both sides plunged intoit with- 
out nent’s delay, and the contest was waged at white 
heat from end to end. It was followed with extraordinary 
interest both at home and in the other colonies; for the 
wager of battle was no sooner thrown down than it became 
evident that the fight was to be fought on very different 
grounds from that of previous local contests. Within 
twenty-four hours of the dissolution Mr. Goldwin Smith 
sounded the first note of the new battle-cry. Speaking at 
a Liberal meeting at Toronto on the 3d of February, he 
says: ‘The manifest political destiny of Canada is union 
with the United States; and any attempt to raise the bar- 
rier of loyalty against the natural destiny of the country 
is ridiculous.’ He was not alone in taking up this position. 
Other prominent members of the political party were 
shown to have entertained similar views, and to have 
labored not only at home but in Washington to give effect 
tothem. They form but asmall section of the party; but 
they fixed a stigma upon it at the same time that they 
opened the eyes of the world to the inevitable end of the 
policy of which they were the ardent advocates. The elec- 
tion was fought on the issue of loyalty to the British con- 
nection, and the great mass of the Liberal electorate had 
to cast its votes under the disadvantage of an annexation 
cry, with which it had as little real sympathy as its oppo- 
nents. Asa weapon of electoral attack Sir John Macdon- 
ald could have desired nothing more effective than the 
discovery of the so-called Wiman conspiracy, by which it 
was shown that men holding the position of leaders of 
public opinion in Canada had made themselves the vehicles 
of advice given to the Government of Washington to refuse 
to grant the advantages desired by the Dominion in order 
that she might be forced to accept the alternative of an 
annexation.” 

I addressed no public meeting at all, nor did I take any 
active part in the election. The near coincidence of one 
of a course of lectures delivered by me to the Young 
Men’s Liberal Club, with the dissolution of Parliament, 
was accidental, no notice of the dissolution having been 
given at the time when the lecture was arranged. The 
writer knows the truth, and he disguises it for the obvi- 
ous purpose of identifying the cause of the Liberal party 
with what he supposes to be my unpopular opinions. 
The words which he gives us as quoted from me are not 
mine, nor do they fairly represent what I said; but the 
sting of the paragraph lies in its mendacious assumption 
of the reality of ‘‘the Wiman plot,” an alleged con- 
spiracy, as the writer proceeds to explain, between Lib- 
eral leaders in Canada and American statesmen for the 
purpose of forcing Canada into the Union by the denial 
of commercial advantages. That plot had no more real 
existence than the plot which made the fortune of Titus 
Oates, whom its inventors rivaled in veracity. The 
Times may well say that the plot served Sir John 
Macdonald’s electioneering purposes’ well. It was 
with that object that_ it was concocted. Sir 
John Macdonald's real reason for suddenly dissolv- 
ing Parliament without a shadow of  constitu- 
tional ground, and on an imperfect register, is 
now apparent. He knew that the revelations of his sys- 
tem of corruption were coming, and he wanted to snatch 
afresh lease of power before they came. Perhaps he also 
wished to forestall the growth of opinion in favor of 
closer trade relations with the United States. His plea 
at first was the necessity of a popular mandate to enable 
him to proceed with negotiations, which he intimated 
were on foot with the American Government. This plea 
was quashed by Mr. Blaine’s letter, positively denying 
that any negotiations were on foot. The issue was then 
shifted to British versus American connection, and to ex- 
cite the loyalty of the country and its feeling against the 
United States, the Wiman plot was fabricated. The ma- 
terials were obtained in a way characteristic of Sir John 
Macdonald’s lofty statesmanship. An American bro- 
chure, on the policy of the United States toward Canada, 
was being printed at Toronto for the benefit of revision 
with regard to names and figures by a Canadian journal- 
ist, who has been on the American press, and was -con- 
nected with the writer. No human being except the 
writer and reviser had ever seen the paper or knew any- 
thing about the matter. The proof was stolen from the 
printing office by a spy in the service of Sir John 
Macdonald’s party, and was brought forward by him as 
evidence of a conspiracy of the Liberal leaders with the 
American Government to force Canada into the Union. 
To connect my name with the plot Sir John Macdonald’s 
personal organ printed an alleged set of instructions from 
me to the printer, directing that a pamphlet of my own 
should be set up uniform with the treasonable American 
paper. The instructions were a forgery, risked no doubt 
in the belief that the real instructions would have been 
thrown away. Thown away they had been; but they 
were luckily recovered and the forgery was exposed. To 
bolster up the fabrication, Sir Charles Tupper produced 
two stolen letters, the use of which did not seem to him 
inconsistent with his position as a member of an order 
of chivalry. One of these was from Mr. Edward Farrer, a 
writer on the Toronto Globe, to Mr. Wiman, saying that 





he preferred a movement in favor of political union to 
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one in favor of commercial union. The other was from 
Representative Hitt to whom Mr. Wiman had handed 
Mr. Farrer’s letter, saying that he did not agree with Mr. 
Farrer’s opinion, The letters not only had no tendency 
to prove conspiracy, but they disproved the existence 
even of concert. I repeat that the Wiman plot was a 
sheer fiction got up for an electioneering purpose by Sir 
John Macdonald, Sir Charles Tupper, and the organists 
of their reptile press. It indicates nothing but the char- 
acter and habits of the men on whose victory, gained 
by these. means and by wholesale bribery, Lord Salisbury, 
breaking through the established impartiality of the Im- 
perial Government, telegraphed his congratulations. 
Instead of intriguing against the grant of commercial 
privileges to Canada with a view of forcing her into the 
Union, we Canadian Liberals have been and are doing 


our best to obtain for her the privileges of reciprocal | 





trade with the United States. 

Canadian Liberals have ceased to look for justice to 
England or to the British press. That we have been and 
are struggling against a system of government by cor- 
ruption, ruinous to the character of our people is noth- 
ing. The corruption keeps the colony in a'state of duti- 
ful dependence. That is enough for the British mind. 
We are reminded of the language held by British Tories 
about our colonists on the eve of the American Revolu- 
tion. Canadian Liberals are being taught to identify 
themselves with their own continent; a result to me not 
unwelcome thoI could wish to see it brought about by 
happier means and without diminution of filial feeling 


toward the Mother Country. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


TRUSTS AS CORPORATIONS. 


BY THOMAS L. GREENE. 





THE National Lead Trust has reorganized itself into 
the National Lead Company under the laws of New Jer- 
sey, adding one more to the already long list of large 
corporations which have formed themselves under the 
liberal statutes of that State. We need not attribute any 
but a business motive to New Jersey in enacting a corpo- 
ration law which is drawing away New York capital. 
Trenton, midway between Philadelphia and New York 
City, is taking advantage of the folly of her neighbors and, 
by encouraging incorporation, pays the whole of the 
New Jersey State expenses through fees contributed by 
companies from other States. ; 

But New Jersey in her successful competition for 
chartering corporations, is doing more than merely to 
attract New York capital; she, perhaps unwillingly, is 
attempting an experimental solution of the trust prob- 
lem. It is not by accident that the Sugar Trust, the 
Cotton Oil Trust and the National Lead Trust, with many 
smaller ones, have given up the trust form and sought 
incorporation under the New Jersey laws. The advan- 
tage of the change is, that the title to their vast property 
is made safe, that a settled, well-defined and liberal 
policy on the part of the State is secured, and that their 
right to hold the stock of other corporations in the same 
line of business is expressly recognized. These are not 
small benefits, and trustees of such stocks realize the 
fact clearly. The advantage to the public is that the 
mysterious evil of trust subjects itself to the provisions 
of the corporation laws which compel such a rea- 
sonable measure of publicity as to enable _ stock- 
holders and the general public to know what 
they are doing and in what way and with what 
success. In short, the National Lead Company, to take 
the latest instance, is the same kind of a corporation as 
any other manufacturing or trading company; if it shall 
now commit a commercial sin the fact and the cure will 
be open to public discussion and action. All our com- 
mon law, statutes and precedents apply to the case at 
once on incorporation. eee 

Trusts have been formed for different reasons. Some, 
we know, were got up solely to extort unreasonable 
profits; and of these a few, like those among certain iron 
manufacturers, may be based merely upon agreement to 
take advantage of our protective tariff. Yet the rapid 
incorporation of other trusts leads to the inference that 
some of them may have been organized in protest against 
existing harsh and severe corporation laws, rather than 
for extortion. At least, now that these latter are reor- 
ganizing themselves, they may be given the benefit of 
the doubt. The point which has the greatest attraction 
for these newly incorporated trusts undoubtedly is that 
the New Jersey law allows them to hold the stocks of 
other corporations. So great is this advantage—a privi- 
lege denied in the corporation laws of nearly all the 
States and held to be forbidden unless expressly granted 
—that it is possible that our most successful trust, the 
Standard Oil, would have been organized as a corpora- 
tion could it have had such an incorporating law as this 
of New Jersey. Trusts have been wise enough to see 
that separate charters for the subsidiary companies or- 
ganized in the several States, havé been necessary for 
local protection. How should these subsidiary corpora- 
tions be harmonized? This object was attempted to be 
gained by appointing trustees who should hold the 
stocks of these small companies in trust for the common 
benefit. Thus arose all the legal complications and all 
the public sus;icion and distrust with which we are 
familiar. It seems cértainly to be an important gain in 


_ lem, if these trustees who have always claimed to be 


above all the restraints of law, shall voluntarily put 
themselves and their acts on the common legal footing. - 
Here ant objection should be fairly met. Does not the 
law of New Jersey, in granting these privileges to trusts 
on incorporation, really perpetuate under the forms of 
law the very monopoly of the old trusts? It must, we 
think, be acknowledged that the New Jersey Act does 
allow, tho it does not encourage, combination. Perhaps, 
with our present knowledge of the workings of these 
gigantic consolidations, we may best express the situa- 
tion by saying that it is a choice of evils. Yet even in 
this view of the case we need not hesitate. Admitting 
that combination is bad, the question remains whether 
legal or illegal consolidation is the worse; whether it is 
better to have a monopoly in cotton oil or sugar refining 
orin lead manufacture, under laws which define thc 
rights of all concerned, or that we should go on vaguely 
wondering what the trusts are doing, and disputing 
whether anybody—stockholder or consumer—has any 
rights at allin the matter. There is another thing to be 
considered. The New Jersey Corporation Law did not 
create combination, it only recognized its pre-existence 
and sought to bring it under incorporation by providing 
for ita legal form. It is a commercial fact which we 
must acknowledge whether we like it or not, that busi- 
ness is constantly tending toward trade harmony. As 
partnership is a consolidation of individuals, and as a. 
simple corporation is an advance upon partnership, so 
apparently the evolution requires a corporation of corpo- 
rations. So far this has been illegal, nor do we yet know 
with certainty what the commercial and political outcome 
will be, tho the greatest trading nation, Great Britain, : 
has the most liberal joint-stock laws, thus far 
with favorable results only. A year ago Congress passed 
astringent anti-trust act, which was pressed upon the 
attention of United States officers throughout the coun- 
try by the Attorney-General; and yet not a single convic- 
tion has been had under that severe law. And if we ex- 
cept the proceedings against the Sugar Trust in New 
York State, which were successful principally because of 
a blunder in its organization on this very point of an 
unlawful corporation of corporations, trusts have not as 
yet been seriously disturbed, in spite of their inherent il- 
legality and consequent weakness. In truth, we are 
growing accustomed toa harmony of interests in husi- 
ness. The Vanderbilt system of railways is managed in 
one interest, tho consisting of separate corporations. If, 
now, a controlling company should be formed which 
should hold the stocks of these railways now called Van- 
derbilt roads, the real situation might be more clearly 
seen but would not in any essential be altered. Twocon- 
clusions seem to follow: that substantial benefit will ac- 
crue from bringing under the known principles of law 
the workings of commercial forces and in so far helping 
to solve our trust problems; and next, that a trust which 
cannot find scope for its extension under a liberal corpo- 
ration act, but prefers the form of an undefined trustee- 
ship, properly subjects its purposes and aims to public 
distrust. 

NEw YORK CITY. 
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' THE DISCOVERY OF OBERLIN. 


BY GEORGE R. LEAVITT, D.D. 











A NOTICEABLE fact in connection with the munificent 
and intelligent will of the late Daniel Fayerweather, in 
which so many colleges were remembered, and some of 
them in Ohio, was that Oberlin received nothing. The 
explanation naturally suggested was that Oberlin had 
not been discovered by Mr. Fayerweather and his distin- 
guished counselors. Ever since its foundation, up to 
this date, Oberlin, like America for several hundred 
years, has been in the process of discovery. It was dis- 
covered by the nation during the Civil War. It was dis- 
covered by the National Congressional Council in 1871. 
The writer commenced to discover it less than seven 
years ago. But there are those who have not yet dis- 
covered Oberlin. It is not so strange, however much it is 
to be regretted, that Mr. Fayerweather should die with- 
out the sight. He lived in New York. There are men 
in Cleveland who have only recently discovered this ex- 
traordinary institution, and other men upon whose hori- 
zon it has not yet loomed. 

There was a memorable Discovery of Oberlin, in con- 
nection with the holding of the annual meeting of 
the American Missionary Association in Cleveland 
last October. An invitation was extended to the Associa- 
tion by the Cleveland Alumni to visit Oberlin. Careful 
arrangements were made. The day was propitious. 
The cars were filled with the alumni and trustees, with 
the officers and members of the Association, and with 
other guests, the entire party numbering not less than 
two hundred and fifty. Upon their arrival in the town, 
according to the program, they proceeded at once to 
the college chapel, where brief literary exercises were 
held, under the direction of President Ballantine. 

Following these more formal exercises was a person- 
ally conducted visitation of the grounds and build- 
ings, a sumptuous lunch in Talcott Hall, and a reception 
by the professors and their wives. This simple order 
filled a delightful day, the party in their return reach- 
ing Cleveland at six o’clock. On this eventful day many 





the clearness with which we can examine into the prob- 
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covered Oberlin, to their great amazement and delight. 
Many others rediscovered it and took its latitude and 
longitude anew. 

Among the features of this notable Discovery were 
the following: 

1. The size and beauty of the town. It has long been 
a matter of regret that the founders, moved by the one 
consideration of cheap land, located their school in the 
heart of the forest and on the level borders of Plum 
Creek, when there were magnificent and sightly loca- 
tions available among the lovely hill towns of the 
Western Reserve of Ohio. But here they came, and 
built ‘“‘Slab College,” and about Slab College their clear- 
ings were made anda town grew up on the level margins 
of a muddy brook. For a generation the college campus 
was thick set with stumps. The mud in theclay streets, 
for six months of the year, was abysmal. The location 
was utterly wanting in picturesqueness, and in most, 
natural advantages. But the stumps are gone, the 
streets are paved, the town has grown. The early log 
cabin has given place to the frame house and to man- 
sions of brick and stone. The velvety lawns, the trim 
shrubberies, the clipped hedges, the noble shade-trees, 
elm and chestnut and maple and hickory, bordering all 
the streets, are worthy of New Haven or of Williams- 
town. Andon this favored day, with the magnificent 
trees clad in the college colors of crimson and gold, 
every view was charming. 

I said to a gentleman who had not been in Oberlin for 
thirty years, as we sat in a great bay window of Talcott 
Hall, looking across a lovely breadth of lawn and hedge, 
upon Warner Hall, the Musical Conservatory, with a 
glimpse beyond of Peter’s Hall, both of: these buildings, 
magnificent structures of ‘stene, picturesque and noble 
in architecture,‘and worthy of any-campus, and with a 
view from another great bay window of the chapel and 
Sturgis Hall, and the Memorial Monument and the Sec- 
ond Church, and in still another direction seeing the 
beautiful Baldwin Cottage and the residences of South 
Professor Street, with grounds unmarked by fences and 
embowered in shade, ‘‘Some day this will be one of the 
loveliest towns to be found anywhere outside of New 
England.” ‘‘ What is it now?” said he, warmly. ‘‘ Asit 
is now, it need not be ashamed of a comparison ever 
with Williamstown!” This may have been the enthusi- 
asm of discovery. But Oberlin, on Plum Creek, is al- 
ready a beautiful college town. Itis still in process of 
evolution, andis in no haste. But, really, Plum Creek is 
not so inferior to the river Cam, or the borders of it to 
the some time meadows and marshes of Cambridge, in 
England, now one of the most beautiful cities in Europe. 
And Oberlin is a large town; already large, with a pros- 
pect of growth, indefinitely, as the college, its sole raison 
detre, continues to expand. 

2, Thesize of the college surprised the wise men. Reserv- 
ed seats were provided in the chapel for the guests of the 
day. Among them and around them, and in the gallery 
above them, and in all visible spaces were gathered so 
many of the 1,300 students as could crowd into the build- 
ing, while upon the platform were from forty to fifty 
representatives of the various faculties. It is a great sight 
to see 1,300 students together. This sight may be seen on 
any evening at chapel prayers in Oberlin. Oberlin, to 
the discoverer’s astonishment, is one of the great colleges 
of the country. -We had visited Adelbert. We had 
found plenty of room in its cosy chapel. We knew of its 
University dignity, of its preparatory schools at Hudson 
and Green Springs, its theological school at Cincinnati, 
its schools of music and law and medicine in other 
regions of Cleveland, and its enrollment of 800 students 
in all these scattered places. But we could not realize, 
with only the two buildings of the college in view and 
the few score of its students, and with the comparative 
smallness of its faculty, the magnitude of this institu- 
tion, the senior by several years of Oberlin, as we could, 
with everything, as at Oberlin, offered in single view, 
the students, the faculties, the twelve noble buildings, 
and the town itself, intruth but an adjunct of the col- 
lege. 

8. The Discoverer was impressed with the distinguished 
character of the faculty of Oberlin. Notable men were 
among the discoverers. But the best distinction of one 
of the most distinguished, Dr. Strieby, was that he 
graduated at Oberlin in the same class with ex-President 
Fairchild; among the trustees were men like J. G. Ww. 
Cowles and General Leggett and Judge Ingersoll and D. 
P. Eells, of Cleveland, and Dr. Warner, of New York. 
In the faculty, men like President Ballantine and ex- 
President Fairchild and Professors Ellis and Monroe and 
Professor Wright, with a reputation on two continents, 
and Professor Rice, who has done so much to give shape 
to what has been pronounced the best school of music 
west of Boston, and Mrs. Johnston and a score of others, 
gifted, eminent persons who would adorn any platform 
of any Academy. 

4, Not only did the Discoverer find a great institution. 
Even more noticeable than its size were the evidences of 
its growth. From the first it has grown beyond any cal- 
culation. It has grown in the number and quality of its 
students, in its buildings and equipments, in the numbers 
and excellence of its instructors, in the departments com- 
prehended within it. ‘It is not a university,” to quote 
President Fairchild. ‘‘ At present it has only a prepara- 








Eastern men and women, and some Western people dis- 
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ical department in addition to the college. But we may 
become a university any day. We cannot tell. We 
never know just what is to happen at Oberlin.” Per- 
haps we have universities enough. But whether or not 
Oberlin is to become a university no man knows. Per- 
haps so. Perhaps not. But it is growing. It will bea 
very much larger school than it now is, and a very much 
better school; and already itis a wonderfully good school. 
This the Discoverer found. He found that students at 
Oberlin have as good undergraduate instruction in Greek 
and Latin and mathematics as is to be obtained any- 
where, East or West. It would be difficult to find, any- 
where, a wider or more thorough instruction in philoso- 
phy and history. Its Hebrew instruction has made it 
famous. Its chair of homiletics has been in advance of 
those of most other seminaries in its thoroughly prac- 
tical teaching and training. It is invidious to select, 
where all the instruction is so careful and excellent. 

5, The Discoverer found that he could do as well 
practically by his daughters to send them to Oberlin as 
to send them to South Hadley or Wellesley, while at 
Oberlin he would have the advantage of having them in 
a co-educational school. 

He was surprised at the splendid demonstration given 
him of the success of co-education, its conclusive advan- 
tages over the evident and traditional training in 
nunneries and monkeries. It is not the only system, or 
the only good system, but some of the discoverers will 
agree with President Fairchild in his admirable exposi- 
tion of Oberlin co-education, contributed a year or more 
since to the Bibliotheca Sacra, that it is the best system. 
It keeps the sexes together at a critical period in their 
lives, when separation is unnatural and perilous. In do- 
ing this it does not unsex womien. This the Discoverer 
was astonished to observe. He had had-a prejudice at 
this point. It does not make young men untamable or 
foolish. Here he had had another prejudice. Rather, 
it tends to make womanly women and manly men. Like 
every other arrangement at Oberlin, it promotes, as the 
main purpose of the institution, character. 

Pre-eminently among all schools which the enthusias- 
tic Discoverer has found, Oberlin makes the first consid- 
eration in the training of the student his character. For 
this it has carefully developed co-education; for this it 
has substituted for dormitory life family life, it being a 
cherished tradition in the town from the beginning that 
the townspeople should take the students into their homes 
and become responsible for them; the homes of these 
families, with the students in them, being under an es- 
tablished and careful oversight. From this attention to 
character it naturally resulted that religion was made 
the most prominent thing in the institution, in 
all its departments. No impression in the place is so 
strong. . 

6. The time has been when some of the New England 
colleges gave this prominence to religion. Perhaps in 
no New England college town was it ever so true of the 
town and the college taken together. But in the New 
England colleges a great change has taken place. The 
pressure so steadily and increasingly experienced for 
years has crowded upon the college prayer-meeting, upon 
the observance of anniversaries like the Week of Prayer, 
upon the observance even of religious forms like chapel 
prayers, until these colleges are seriously secularized, 
and college revivals tend to disappear, with this as one 
inevitable result—viz., the production of scholars rather 
than men. 

It has been stated as a remarkable fact that at Har- 
vard University 300 students may be seen as volub- 
tary attendants at college prayers. In Oberlin the 
chapel on every day during the college sessions is 
packed at prayers with its 1,300 students. It is 
a splendid inspiration to attend, to hear and to share the 
worship, to feel the gpirit of the place. The spirit of 
Shipherd and Finney and Morgan and Dascomb and 
Cowles still presides on this sacred ground. College 
revivals are promoted, Special days are kept. The two 
Congregational churches, with nearly a thousand mem- 
bers in each, are virtually college churches. The great 
choirs are chorises of students, led by professors. The 
atmosphere in these churches is the product of the 
blended life of the town and this great, highly conse- 
crated, Christian school. 

%. Very largely as a result of the attention to character 
in the student is the unity of spirit in Oberlin. There is 
a subtle fact which in a family we call family spirit, in 
an institution esprit de corps. It cannot be manufac- 
tured. If wanting, it cannct be supplied. It is as char- 
acteristic an element as can possibly be named in human 
society. Oberlin has an esprit de corps. <A traditional 
family spirit. It is a part of its secret, the secret of 
growth, fertility, power. 

Oberlin has been eccentric, but always its eccentricity 
has grown out of a desire to do some better thing for the 
world. It has been the eccentricity of an intense moral 
and ‘religious life. In consequence, its movement has 
ever been away from eccentricity; unless in the view of 
some men like some of its occasional discoverers who 
regard intensity of moral and religious life as itself an 
eccentricity and an undesirable peculiarity. Some of the 
recent discoverers, it is possible, were made 4 little -un- 
comfortable by the high degree of vitality in the atmos- 
phere. But this is not necessarily a blemish in the Ober- 
lin life. I¢ is not necessarily in the way of practicalness. 
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Life must be intense if it is to be serviceable in any high 
degree. Oberlin would never have won from the late 
Chief Justice Chase the tribute that it was one of the 
paramount influences in securing the success of the 
North in the Civil War, if its moral life, reproduced in 
the men and women whom it so widely scattered as a 
potent leaven throughout the vast Northwest, had not 
been intense, and utterly practical. 

In this hasty and slight account of the details of the 
Great Discovery, in which of necessity, some things are 
overstated, and others overcharged with color, and in 
which many others are omitted. One impression of the 
Discoverer should be added. 

It is very commonly said, in our time, that a successful 
college or university, as one condition of its success 
should be planted in a great city, a great commercial 
city. After seeing Oxford and Cambridge and Oberlin, 
the Discoverer was disposed to challenge this dictum. 
A college or university needs certain advantages usually 
obtainable in cities, the opportunities to hear famous 
music and oratory, to see great men and women, to 
come into touch of the best life of itstime. But Oberlin 
has these advantages. The best of these things from all 
lands seek Oberlin. It is areal world center. Moreover 
is it true that the natural location for a great school is in 
acommercial town? Is it not rather as in the cases of 
Oxford and Cambridge in an academic city, which is the 
evolution of the school itself, for whose growth we can 
‘patiently wait, but which is sure to come? Among the 
certainties of the future of Oberlin which the sanguine 
Discoverer saw tinted with a glory of crimson and gold, 
is an academic city. Upon Plum Creek, a new Oxford 
or Cambridge, the inevitable product of a rich and ample 
time, in that coming and not distant day, when the 
students who now are gathered from so wide a region 
from twenty States and Territories, and from across all 
seas (a college so cosmopolitan that in comparison all our 
other collegiate schools in Ohio are local and provincial), 
shallswarm hither in thousands and shall represent all 
the populations of the globe. 

In concluding this unworthy announcement of this 
extraordinary Ohio Discovery, so much more important 
and valuable than of our remarkable prehistoric mounds 
or the extensive traces of the Great Ice Sheet, I wish to 
suggest some probable results of this notable visit of the 
Missionary Association. One of these is that, hereafter, 
Eastern men will send their sons and daughiers to this 
newly unearthed institution because of the relative econ- 
omy of cost of the education which it furnishes, because 
of the place given in it to character, and especially to the 
religious element in character; and because, on account 
of its intense and invaluable practicalness, it is a school 
most truly representative of all that is best and most 
progressive in our national life and character. As 
another result, men of wealth will write Oberlin with sev- 
eral ciphers into their wills; or, still better, aid it while 
they live with those large and most necessary endow- 
ments which will adequately enlarge its library, equip 
its scientific departments, and provide new buildings 
for the students whose swarming footfall we already 
hear on their tumultuous way to the academic shades of 
Plum Creek and Oberlin. 
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BY JAMES PAYN. 











**By a curious accident a MS.,” it is said, ‘‘ has been 
accepted by two firms for publication; one firm issued it 
last season, the other has issued it this week.” Such an 
accident is curious indeed, and may have disagreeable 
consequences; but it may have happened without mala 
fides on the part of anybody. The MS. may have 
been offered in duplicate to both firms; and silence in the 
case of No. 2 may have been taken by the author for 
consent; but No. 2,one would think, ought to have known 
that No. 1 had published it. There may, however, be 
half a dozen other explanations. It is not uncommon 
for two selections of short stories to contain one of them 
in duplicate; this may arise from simple carelessness in 
a voluminous author; but he is fortunate if he has 
escaped selling them to different publishers. If I am not 
mistaken ‘‘Cornet Rag and Captain Famish” appears 
not only in the ‘“*Snob Papers” by Thackeray, but also in 
the “Essays by Jacob Omnium.” The explanation of 
this is, I believe, that J. O., who was a great friend of the 
novelist, did a little ‘“‘copy” for him on one occasion, 
and afterward forgot to claim his own. It is strange how 
a writer, who has written much, will sometimes clean 
forget what he has written, and will hear his own works 
quoted, or even read them himself, without recognition. 
This happened, as everybody knows, to Walter Scott, and 
as I know, to a much less meritorious novelist. 

A modern poet has been championing Lord Byron 
against certain criticisms of Mr. Andrew Lang’s, by 
quoting the famous address to the ocean: 

“ Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean—roll.” 
He asserts that we have in it ‘perfect fitness to the 
scene, and perfect felicity of expression.” As to the lat- 
ter there is nothing to say, for none doubts the vigor and 
melody of Byron; but as to the former, it is amazing 
how a person of intelligence can pass such a verdict. 
The whole “‘ address” is full of false statements and slip- 


shod metaphors; but the very first lines are quite remark- 
able for their want of sense. 


“ Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean—roll, 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain: 
Man marks the earth with ruin; his control 
Stops with the shore; upon the watery main 
The wrecks are all thy deed.” 


These lines were written when men’s minds were agi- 
tated by the greatest naval war the world has ever seen; 
and when in one engagement the wrecks were more nu- 


merous than those caused by a score of tempests. But it 


happened to be the object of the bard at the time to be- 
little man and exalt Nature. When his humor took the 
contrary course he was equally regardless of facts. 

Mr. Andrew Lang has the courage of his opinions in 
saying his say about Byron’s ‘Siege of Corinth”; but he 
is quite right. It is only at best a moderately good poem, 
with here and there some magnificent stanzas. He might 
have said the same (and worse) about ‘“‘ The Corsair” and 
‘The Bride of Abydos.” Itis perfectly amazing to think 
how these melodramas in verse were welcomed by thou- 
sands at the time of their appearance, and praised by 
those unfortunate prophets, the critics. As time goes 
on it is probable that Byron will be best known by 
the poems he thought the least of; the short ones, which 
are full of passion and power. Of the long ones, tho it 
may be sad to say so, I believe ‘‘ Don Juan” will outlast 
all the others. ‘The Childe,” as he used to be affection- 
ately termed, seems now very tedious reading. 

The hygiene of the literary life has not, I am thankful 
to say, been so much discoursed upon as that of other 
callings. The man of letters has been allowed to go his 
own wild way without much remonstrance from the 
doctors who have regarded him as the Indians regard a 
madman; but their professional bull’s-eye—the lamp over 
the surgeon’s door—is now being turned on him, poor 
fellow. The American physicians have begunit. ‘‘ The 
literary worker,” they say, ‘‘should take a light break- 
fast, nothing at noon, and the evening meal when his 
work is done.” Worse advice to any one who knows the 
real demands of literary work it is impossible to con- 
ceive; but the futility of any advice at all on such a 
subject is obvious. There is nothing in which men’s 
minds vary so much as in the conditions they find favor- 
able for literary composition. Some write like Thacke- 
ray, by fits and starts, some like Trollope, with the regu- 
larity of clockwork, some by day, some by night, some 
fasting, some exhilarated by gin and water (like Byron), 
some stimulated by tobacco (like Tennyson); there is no 
sort of rule for general guidance. It is curious that so 
intelligent a man as Mr. Walter Besant should think 
otherwise, as appears from his remarks in The Author 
upon this subject. He recommends a man of letters“ a 
walk of seven or eight miles a day,” ‘‘ getting away 
from home as often as one can” (very Bohemian this), and 
‘* frequent changes of scene.” ‘This, to judge from his 
performances, suits the adviser admirably; but why 
should ‘‘ Jones’s easy shoes” fit Robinson’s feet? If I was 
to walk eight miles, I should certainly be driven home, 
and in a hearse; as to ‘‘ frequent changes,” when I want 
a “scene,” I go and look at it; but I should as soon think 
of taking a railway journey ‘‘ anywhere” as of undergo- 
ing a surgical operation when there was nothing the 
matter. Not long ago there was a famous judge among 
us of patriarchal age and keen intelligence. Two other 
judges—mere boys of seventy—asked him how he con- 
trived to keep his wits and health so long. ‘‘I never go 
into the open air,” he said; ‘‘ close carriage to the courts 
and no draughts allowed on the bench, and never take 
anything cold into my stomach.” Fired by this advice 
the two judges followed it, and both died within three 
months. Moral: Let every man use the habits that suit 
him, and not adupt other people’s. 

The Spectator puts and answers the curious question: 
Do Englishmen dislike ability? apropos of the un favor- 
able criticisms passed upon the late Lord Lytton, and it 
very justly draws the conclusion that they do not like 
‘*many-sided and gay natures when they are in high po- 
sition.” The cause of this is the same which made South- 
ey complain that the public did not welcome his prose be- 
cause they knew he was a poet. They cannot understand 
aman doing more than one thing well. Moreover, in 
State affairs, they demand great seriousness and gravity, 
which they mistake for intellectual force. Disraeli thor- 
oughly understood this, and being naturally bizarre, as 
well as cynical, he concealed it by an air of pemposity 
which was mistaken for true dignity. In the highest 
circles of politics deportment is almost as desirable as it 
was in Mr. Turveytop’s Academy. 

The Zoological Society have just been favored with the 
family history of certain rodents, at present enjoying the 
hospitality of their gardens, which beats anything that 
has ever appeared in the Genealogical Magazine. Their 
ancestry is so antiquated, and at the same time so un- 
traceable, that the belief in Norway, which is their orig- 
inal habitat, is that they dropped from the clouds. This 
does not, however, prevent the Laplanders from eating 
the lemmings. They increase and multiply amazingly, 
which is fortunate for them, as they would soon be- 

come extinct, since ‘bears, wolves, foxes and lynxes 
prey on them, as well as owls and hawks.” Periodically, 
vast troops of them leave the inhospitable land, and 
plunge without the slightest hesitation into the waters 
of the Baltic and are drowned in what is believed to be 
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an attempt to reach a formerly existing continent some- 
where in the Atlantic. This is faith indeed. We have 
many ancient families with whom tradition is a weak- 
_ ness, but one which harasses their friends rather than 
themselves; there is self-laudation in it, but no self-sacri- 
fice; the lemming” family sacrifice themselves to tradi- 


tion and never say a word about it. 
LONDON. ENGLAND. ~ 
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THE CHRISTIAN TENDENCY OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW. 


BY PRESIDENT J. E. RANKIN, 
Or HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 





INTERNATIONAL law is a modern science, scarcely three 
hundred years old. It is natural that it should be so. 
First, individuals had to adjust themselves to-each other; 
then to families, tribes, states. Finally, nations to each 
other. It is interesting to look at the atomic theory, as 
applied to social and civil life. But the Savior used it 
with reference to the progress of his kingdom. ‘The 
kingdom of Heaven is as a woman, who hid leaven in 
three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened.” 
So civilization has progressed; so Christianity in civiliza- 
tion. “ 

It is evident that Christianity is winning some of her 
last triumphs, and they are triumphs over nations as 
nations; over nations with reference to each other. This 
is pleasant reading to-day: ‘‘By me kings reigu, and 
princes decree justice. By me princes rule, and nobles, 
even all the judges of the earth.” ‘‘ And I saw Heaven 
opened, and behold a white horse, and he that sat upon 
him was called Faithful and True, and in righteousness 
doth he judge and make war. His eyes were as a flame 
of fire, and on his head were many crowns, and he had a 
name written that no man knew but himself. And he 
was clothed with a vesture dipped in blood: and his name 
is called the Word of God.” 

There are two classes of triumphs attributed to the 
Son of God: those through the Church and those through 
the nations. The latter are secondary, but just as réal 
as the other. The Christian nations belong to him, are 
compelled to put his teachings into their laws and their 
institutions, into their treatment of each other. ‘ And 
he shall judge among the people, and rebuke strong na- 
tions afar off, and they shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning-hooks, Nation shall 
not lift up a sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” This time is at the door. The 
early writers on International Law sought this law in 
Nature. Itisthere. All this strife between the nations 
is as much contrary to Nature, as between persons. 
For nations are only persons aggregated; and, just in pro- 
portion as the nations establish their dealings upon the 
Golden Rule, they will evolve true International Law. 

President Lincoln had his opportunity when, in an in- 
ternecine strife, he took the sword from the thigh of the 
Prince of Peace and smote off the chains of three million 
bondmen. President Grant had his opportunity when he 
submitted the Alabama Claims to arbitration. President 
Harrison has his to-day in the complications with Chile. 
This nation can afford to be true to its Christian convic- 
tions. If President Harrison will let the spiders still 
weave their webs across the mouth of our cannons, and 
lead off in the name of the Man, on whose head are the 
many crowns, it will be his te shape the future of the 
Great Nations in favor of the song of the angels—‘‘ Peace 
on earth, good will to men!” Secretary Blaine has dis- 
played great wisdom and statesmanship, for which other 
generations will praise him. Let this be his master- 
stroke. Let him show the nations how a Christian nation 
can avoid war, and yet retain the approval of the whole 
world.. Let him settle this question, not according to 
precedents; let him make law -for the generations to 
come, . 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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LETTERS FROM A SOUTHERNER TO A SOUTH- 
ERNER. 








BY O. OB. STRAYER. 
FOUR THINGS THE SOUTH MUST DO. 





My DEAR Harry: AsI have substantially gone over 
the ground covered by your speechin the preceding let- 
ters, I will only recur to it to notice one, to my mind 
very obnoxious, sentence. ‘‘I’d rather,” you say, 
‘*teach my child his lessons on a North Carolina pine 
shingle, with a bit of honest Southern charcoal for pen- 
cil, than that he should study a Northern book.” 

It reminds me of another speech made by a mutual 
fri-nd of ours, which was rewarded successively with 
several prominent offices, with still more to follow, if 
all reports be true. The heart of this statesmanlike 
effort consisted of an anecdote and its application. A man 
at a hotel called for roast turkey. The waiter regretted 
that they were out of roast turkey but assured the guest 
that they had some-excellent roast mutton, which ‘‘Hob- 
son’s choice” the guest accepted. The next day he called 
for roast beef only to learn that it also was a creation of 
the ingenious writer of the bill of fare, but that boiled 
mutton was a reality. The boiled mutton was ordered. 
The next day the guest fancied fish. Imagine the agony 
of the starving man when he was politely informed 
that ‘‘ they were out of fish, but had some excellent cold 





mutton.” Then the worm at last turned. ‘ Ever since 
I have been here,” he exclaimed, ‘it’s been mutton— 
“ Mutton hot an : mutton cold, 
Mutton young and mutton old, 
Mutton tender and mutton tough; 
Hang your mutton, I’ve had enough.” 
“So,” said our mutual friend, by way of application, 
‘ever since I can remember it has been nigger, nigger, 
nothing but nigger. It’s been 
“ Nigger hot and nigger cold, 
Nigger young and nigger old, 
Nigger tender and nigger tough: 
; Hang your nigger, we’ve had enough.” 

T need not tell you the mob howled: Nor need I tell 
you—because I have already told you, and because you 
knew it without telling—that on the strength of this re- 
markable effort our friend has been elected to several im- 
portant offices, and will, if all reports be true, yet display 
his Websterian talents in the Senate of the United States. 

In your case, as in his, I can imagine how the mob 
would howl. That pine shingle and ‘‘ honest bit of char- 
coal” were as fine a bit of stump speech “ business” as I 
remember ever to have seen. But if it was not sectional- 
ism of the rankest sort, what was it? And now let me 
teilyou a very plain truth, All the way through—I say 
it as a Southerner—the South has been more sectional 
than the North. It was not the Northern States which 
seceded, but the Southern. It was not the North which 
put a ban on literature, but the South. It was not the 
Northern Methodists who withdrew from the denomina- 
tion, but the Southern, and the same with the Presby- 
terians. It was not the North which threatened a com- 
mercial boycott, but the South. It was not the Northern 
legislatures which took the initiative in passing threat- 
ening resolutions iatended to influence the action of Con- 
gress, but the Southern. There is not a place in the North 
to which a Southern labor agitator or political speaker 
cannot go and address any class of people he pleases; 
thereis not a place in the South in which a man from the 
North can do the same. 

I fully understand why this is so. It is all on account 
of the Negro. It is all because the South is possessed by 
a morbid dread of Negro equality and domination. This 
it has got to get out of its head. Just as sure as the sun 
shines, the Negro is bound to have all that belongs to 
him, and no amount of obstruction can prevent it. It 
is equally certain that, as he is only one to seven of the 
whole population, he is not at all likely ever to get more 
than belongs to him. Why, then, fight the inevitable? 
Why join battle with destiny? Why stand with little 
pitchfork in hand before the great locomotive of prog- 
ress, Which is bound to go where it started for whether 
the little pitchfork gets out of the way or not? When 
from such divergent sources as Cardinal Gibbons, the 
{rish Catholic Prelate and the ‘‘ Confederation of indus- 
trial Organizations,” a on-political body, comes simul- 
taneously a demand for the equal recognition and pro- 
tection of all men’s eivil rights, why should the South 
alone stand aloof and seek to perpetuate a condition of 
things which is as foreign to our principles as a cinder is 
to the human eyeball? 

It is inconsistent with republican principles, contrary 
to the convictions of a large majority of our citizens, in- 
imical to public safety, and incompatible with future 
prosperity, to have among us a pondescript class of peo- 
ple whoare neither citizens nor slaves. How much longer 
the gentlemen who misrepresent us at Washington will 
be in finding this out I do not know. But while they are 
masquerading as statesmen, real statesmen in pulpits, in 
editorial chairs and in labor conventions are formulat- 
ing a public sentiment which will demand that all the 
people of this country be placed on precisely the same civil 
footing. I do not desire to pose as a prophet, butif Iam 
not away out of my reckoning, unless something is done, 
and that quickly, toward putting our political preach- 
ments into practice, you and I will live to see the under 
dog (North and South, black and white) on top. The 
next twenty years have revolution in them, Harry. To 
every manin this country who pins his faith to the old 
parties, there are two who believe that this is a people’s 
country, and that every man should have a man’s 
chance. 

It is an old saying that one-half the world does not 
know how the other half lives. It is an equally true one 
that one-half the world does not know what the other 
half thinks. To the Southern planter the black man is 
only a ‘‘ nigger,” born to plant and hoe and pick and gin 
so many bales of cotton a year, and to consume so many 
pecks of meal and so many pounds of bacon in doing it. 
But to the black man himself he is a very different per- 
son; he is a man, conscious of a brainpan in his head, 
and something at work init. While he plants and hoes 
and picks and gins, he thinks; and when he meets his 
cronies, he talks what he has been thinking, just as you 
and I do when we meet. Already he is beginning to say: 
‘We built these towns and these railroads; they are 
ours.” Ihave heard him say it, when he either did not 
know or had forgotten that a white man was present. I 
will venture to say that there is as much socialism, of a 
blind, blundering sort, among the Southern Negroes as 
there is among the same number of men in any part of 

the country. What adds to its significance is that it is 
not a socialism derived from books or lectures, but the 





natural protest of ignorant men against what they be- 
liéve to be their wrongs. If this black sea of discontent 








in the South ever touches the white sea of discontent in 

the-North, the two will flow together, and the deluge will 

follow. 

I love the land which gave me birth, and I appreciate 

the gravity of the condition which confronts it. It is 

because I love it that I would see it meet the Negro half- 

way and justice all the way. I want to see it do four 

things: 

First, I want to see it establish a better industrial sys- 

tem. The Negro cabin must go; so must the ration 

system. Domestic economy should be taught in the 
schools and by means of public lectures. Labor organi- 
zation should be encouraged rather than discouraged. 
Savings banks should be established, and small farms 
with neat cottage improvements seld on long and easy 
payments. The native Southerner of standing and influ- 
ence who shall take this matter resolutely and conscien- 
tiously in hand, will do more for his country than all the 
brilliant orators and professional politicians put together. 
Second, I want to see the South protect and maintain 
the civil and legal rights of the black man equally with 
those of the white. One of the stigmas resting upon the 
South to-day is that it has ‘‘a long rope and a short 
shrift” for the Negro, and a long trial and a short term 
for the white man. Ifa Negro is charged with a crime, 
let him have the same legal trial, the same benefit of a 
doubt, the same exhaustive use of all the law’s resources, 
the same justice, and, finally, the same mercy that is 
meted out to a white man. 

In politics, give him a fair registration, a fair vote, a 
fair count, and a fair representation. 1 have before me 
avery able paper written by a Negro, in which he reiter- 
ates the statement that all the Negroes ask is a minority 
representation even where they preponderate. I have 
also before me a letter from a Negro asking me to use 
any influence I may have to prevent the confirmation of 
a Negro appointee to a Federal office, solely on the 
grounds of his unfitness. Surely such men as these 
are worthy of the modest ‘‘ recognition of manhood” for 
which they ask. 

Third, educate; even to the length of giving them 
lawyers and physicians of their own. The theory that 
the only good Negro is an ignorant Negro is even more 
brutal and preposterous than the kindred theory that the 
only good Indian is a dead Indian, 

Fourth, treat them respectfully. I use the word ad- 
visedly. As every one knows, and you will admit, the 
treatment the Negro now receives at the hands of the 
white man is arbitrary and capricigus in the extreme. If 
the white man isin the humor, he will treat the Negro 
with a degree of familiarity which no North:rn man 
would think of indulging in toward a subordinate. If 
he is not in the humor, he will treat him with a degree of 
harshness and contempt which no Northern employé 
would for one nioment submit to. Some of the news- 
papers are miserable offenders in this respect. In two 
days I clipped from local papers twenty-two police court 
paragraphs in which the ‘“ black” cases were written 
up with a flippant vulgarity and coarse attempt at humor 
which would not be tolerated by the flimsiest sheet in 
New York City, and which would have secured the 
writer a sound thrashing had the victims of his hood- 
lumism been white. It makes one almost despair of his 
country to know that one-seventh of its citizens are com- 
monly spoken of and to as ‘‘ niggers” and ‘ coons ” by 
the people among whom they live. 

Once more, I say, I want to see the South rise to her 
opportunity any take the initiative in doing what 
needs to be done for the Negro. If she does, no Federal 
Election bill will be necessary. If she does, she will not 
only save herself but, I firmly believe, help save the na- 
tion. There are forces working at the North, which, I 
am afraid, may one day jeopardize our national exist- 
ence. Of course, I allude to an unassimilated foreign 
element. If that evil day should come, it may be the 
South’s turn to save the nation. But it must be a united 
South, by which I mean not simply a united white 
South, but a South in which black and white are united 
and harmonious. Such a South, with its well-known and 
well-proven martial spirit, would be irresistible. 

If, however, the South neglects her opportunity, and 
persists in her suicidal determination to be “‘ a white 
man’s country,” pressure will undoubtedly be brought to 
bear upon her from outside. The Republic is neither a 
failure nor an experiment, and the national sentiment 
will not forever tolerate the undoing of what it cost so 
much to do. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN A VIRGINIA 
TOWN 








BY THE REV. JNO. N, MCCORMICK. 





IN the early autumn of 1891, several gentlemen of Win- 
chester, Virginia, talked together of the possibility of es- 
tablishing in their town a ‘‘ center” of University Exten- 
sion. They decided that the undertaking was practica- 
ble, and summoned by the town-papers and by personal 
solicitation a meeting of citizens to discuss the question. 
This meeting, held at the Y. M. C. A. hall, was attended 
by a number of representative men, and was addressed 
by the gentlemen who had issued the call—and who had 








taken pains toinform themselves thoroughly on the sub- 
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ject, and by a well-known University Extension worker 
of Washington, D. C., who was present at their request. 

It was determined to organize, and a president, secre- 
tary and treasurer were elected, and an executive com- 
mittee was appointed with power to selecta lecturer, and 
to make all necessary arrangements for the first course 
of lectures. 

The committee found that, under the supervision of 
the American Society for the Extension of University 
Learning, a course of six lectureson English Literature 
in the Nineteenth Century, to be delivered by Prof. 
Henry W. Rolfe, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
could be secured at a cost of about two hundred dollars. 
This topic was selected as likely to prove of general inter- 
est to the community, and twenty gentlemen were easily 
found to guarantee the cost. The town hall was then 
engaged, and posters, programs, etc., were displayed in 
conspicuous places, and distributed from house to house. 
The tickets for the six lectures were put at one dollar, 
and special rates were made for the schools. Arrange- 
ments were made with the local booksellers by which 
the books recommended for reference were placed on 
sale, usually in the cheapest reliable edition. At the first 
lecture about one hundred and fifty persons were pres-" 
ent, at the second two hundred, at the third two hun- 
dred and fifty. The method followed is that suggested by 
the general society. The lecture lasts for one hour, then 
a ‘‘class” is held, on the topic of the preceding lecture 
foran hour longer. In this class papers are read and 
- commented upon by the lecturer, questions are asked 
and answered,and a general discussion is held, some- 
what after the manner of seminary work ina universi- 
ty. Itis found that a large majority of the audience re- 
main to theclass, and take great interest in its exercises. 
Papers on topics suggested by the printed syllabus, a 
copy of which is given to every member, are written 
during the week and mailed to the lecturer, who uses 
them as the basis for instruction and explanation in the 
class. 

So far, the results have surpassed the most rose- 
colored anticipation of the organizers. A very general 
interest has been aroused; the young people of the town 
have shown themselves eager to take advantage of the 
facilities offered for accurate instruction, ready to ‘‘ work 
up ” the subjects, while the older and better informed 
have, in many instances, shown a willingness to con- 
tribute all in their power toward making the class 
work interesting and stimulating. It is not too much to 
say that University Extension in Winchester has come to 
stay; pay, more, in the missionary spirit which has 
always characterized the movement both in England 
and in this country the members of the Winchester cen- 
ter are anxious to give the benefit of their experience and 
to communicate their enthusiasm to other places in the 
South. This is the pioneer organization in the State of 
Virginia, and, so far as the writer knows, in the South. 
Already, however, attention has been attracted to the 
Winchester experiment, and one of our members, on a 
recent visit toa large Southern city, was eagerly ques- 
tioned as to the results of the movement in his town. 

Winchester is a town of 5,000 inhabitants, with per- 
haps not more than the usual percentage of culture and 
education, and certainly with not more than the average 
progressiveness. Thereseems to be no reason, therefore, 
why the example which we have set should not be fol- 
lowed, with great profit, by other towns and cities in our 


own State and in other parts of the country. 
WINCHESTER, VA. 
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THE WORK OF FATHER HYACINTHE. 


BY RAOUL ALLIER, 
PROFESSOR OF PROTESTANT THEOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 








FATHER HYACINTHE made a journey through France 
last year in which he addressed a large number of audi- 
ences. It is interesting to note the way in which this 
ex-friar conducted himself; the reception accorded to 
him, the encouragement as well as the obstacles which 
he met, all that constitutes what is essential to the 
understanding of the religious future of France, partic- 
ularly that of Gallicanism. 

I. These lectures of Father Hyacinthe had a definite 
object in view, such as they have not always had. His 
efforts always tend toward the creation of a movement 
of opinion against Ultramontanism. But he does not 
rest content with that. He never leaves his auditors 
before the question, What shall be done? The conclu- 
sion of every discourse is the same—we must revise the 
concordat; and he invites the students who share his 
sentiments to sign a petition which shall be presented to 
the Chambers. This petition calls to mind the fact that 
the majority of France is both Catholic and anti- 
clerical, faithful to its old religious traditions as well as 
hostile to the rule which the Roman Catholic Church 
pretends to exercise over civil society and the direction 
of public affairs. She therefore calls for: (1) the revision 
of the concordat, weakened by the proclamation of the 
dogma of pontifical infallibility and by the destruction of 
the temporal power of the Pope; (2) sets ‘herself to the 
study of a law with regard to religious associations which 
may restore to Catholics, faithful to the ancient faith, the 
exercise of their right to organize a national Church. It 
i3 useless to insist upon the arguments by which Father 
Hyacinthe proves, with his marvelous eloquence, the 
necessity of a reform in the Roman Catholic Church, 





His thought has not varied in the slightest degree during 
twenty years. We may remember that in his book on 
‘Catholic Reform” he speaks of five sores of the body 
of Christ, the Church sacrificed with its Master. These 
are the forgetting and the clouding of the Word of God, 
the despotism of the hierarchy, forced celibacy, and 
superstitious piety. This, then, to-day is the theme of 
all his addresses. All his charges are directed now 
against the debasing superstition of Lourdes or Paray-le- 
Monial and the improper authority which the priest 
exercises over the individual conscience, the family and 
society. ; 

In the treatment of such subjects ina country enga, 
as ours is in the contest with Ultramontanism it is easy 
to arouse applause. Also it is interesting to note with 
what jealousy the former preacher of Notre Dame avoids 
success of doubtful character. [tis always in the name 
of moral conscience and true religion that he attacks 
clericalism, and even atthe risk of displeasing certain 
hearers he insists upon his religious character. ‘‘I do 
not come before you as a lecturer,” he said, at Caen; ‘‘I 
come as a patriot and a Christian to point out the dan- 
ger incurred by both France and religion on account 
of cilericalism.” ‘I remember that I am a 
priest,” he said at Havre, -‘‘the best that I have 
I owe to the first education which I received at my 
mother’s knee and the serious words of my father, who 
was a graduate of the University, and, above all, a Chris- 
tian.” And to confirm his declaration, or, rather, to 
satisfy the needs of his heart, he consecrates the greater 
part of his addresses to recalling the religious needs of 
the human soul. One must hear him in order to under- 
stand the eloquence with which he portrays the part 
which religion may take in the family, in education, in 
the individual life, at the hour of death. Indeed, his 
course of lectures might well be called an evangelistic 
tour. Itis pleasant to note that the courage of Father 
Hyacinthe has its reward. In every city where he has 
spoken he has seen that it is possible, without exposing 
himself.to popular hostility, to bear witness to God and 
Christ. At a banquet at Perpignan one of the most 
prominent leaders of free thought offered a toast to the 
association of socialism with a broad and tolerant re- 
ligion. At Lyons, in a quarter of the city where work- 
men reside, laborers offered an ovation at one of his lec- 
tures, crying out, ‘‘ Vive le vrai pretre”—‘‘ Hurrah for the 
true priest.” 

In the presence of such facts how deeply must we feel 
the evil that Ultramontanism has done in France. At 
the same time a great hope springs up within us that 
some day our people will learn to distingnish between 
clericalism and religion, and that a great awakening 
will result. The success of Father Hyacinthe has roused 
holy ambition in the heart of more than one French 
Christian. 

II. His success has been as great in Paris as in the 
provinces. It is only necessary to announce that the 
ex-friar will preach in order to draw hearers in a crowd 
about his pulpit, and unceasing enthusiastic applause 
attends every sermon. Why, then, is it that the Gallican 
Church has not developed as its founder had reason to 
think that it would? Without doubt it has made real 
progress. As a result of the sermons which Father 
Hyacinthe preached last spring about two hundred mem- 
bers joined his congregation. Around the chapel in the 
Rue d’Arras there is a real parish where M. Loyson and 
his vicar, M. lAbbé Vallet, give their pastoral care. 
But there is no proportion in power between the small 
church and the enormous crowd of hearers whom Father 
Hyancinthe’s eloquence draws together on certain days. 
How can we explain the fact which we cannot but recog- 
nize as true? We must first remember that Father 
Hyacinthe has often been deceived in his confidences. 
He has been betrayed by the men upon whom he has 
relied; he has fought against the disloyal influences of 
more than one intriguer. I will give but one example 
of the way in which his enemies misrepresented his acts, 
and shamelessly calumniated him. The former rector of 
the Gallican Church, M. Bouland, called to America by 
personal business, resigned his office in a courteous and 
affectionate letter, which was read from the pulpit; and 
last April, Father Hyacinthe was elected unanimously 
rector and Episcopal administrator of the Church. 
Without delay his adversaries spread the report that he 
had himself displaced M. Bouland. It was a falsehood, 
and was immediately exposed. But that did not prevent 
certain people from spreading it. A lion cannot fight 
with mice. I fear that these paltry discussions have done 
much harm to the apostle of the old Catholicism. Again, 
the isolation of Father Hyacinthe is almost incompre- 
hensible, if one remembers that throughout France there 
is a class of students who seem his natural disciples. 
There still exist among us quite a number of Jansenists 
whose Jansenism seems to consist purely in internal 
piety and independence of the Pope. Among these Jan- 
senists there are some who live in obscurity unknown 
to each other, and are naturally entirely ignored by the 
ecclesiastical authorities who suppose them faithful fol- 
lowers of the Church. Sometimes they are known to each 
other,give each other mutual encouragement, and sustain 
their faith by pilgrimages to the ruins of Port Royal des 
Champs. , Others combine in genuine companies. To 
this class belong the Sisters of St. Martha, who were ex- 
communicated for not accepting the infallibility of the 





Pope, and who are gradually dying off in their convent 
at Magny, near Port Royal. Finally, there are in the 
Dauphiné and Forez a number of real churches which get 
along without priests, live on memories of the past, and 
enjoy mutual edification. How is itthat these have not 
grouped themselves around Father Hyacinthe? It is no 
mystery, except for those who do not know the Jansen- 
ists. Itis almost impossible to portray their timidity, 
their hesitation, their indecision, their spirit of prudence 
and care. They worship God in spirit and in truth. That 
is enough for them. They hesitate about undertaking un- 
certainties. Undoubtedly they will form some day the 
kernel of an old Catholic Church; but that day has not 
yetcome, unfortunately for Father Hyacinthe. So, also, 
certain persons, who by tradition as well as by personal 
conviction are inevitably opponents of Ultramontanism, 
have not dared to respond publicly to an appeal of a 
brother in the faith in his opposition to Rome. This 
timidity explains many other things, especially the atti- 
tude of aman with no personal piety but simply a vague 
religious aspiration. Not long since, while mingling 
with a crowd of attendants in the chapel at Rue d’ Arras, 
I heard two men exchanging views. Both, so far as I 
could understand, were regular attendants of the service 
conducted by Father Hyacinthe; both ‘approved his re- 
form; both hoped to see him succeed, but neither was a 
member of theGallican Church. ‘‘ You think as I do,” 
said one, ‘‘ that joining Father Hyacinthe’s Church en- 
tails much that is disagreeable. The risk of disagree- 
ment with one’s family, being disapproved by friends.” 
‘*You are right,” answered the other; ‘it is never nec- 
essary to be singular.” 

The former rector of Notre Dame is reaping the bitter 
fruit of Catholic education. It has been often repeated 
to the laity that they are incompetent to form religious 
opinions; that they should submit themselves without 
discussion; that they should leave to others the care of 
their souls. Thus individual responsibility has been de- 
stroyed. This is the most disturbing symptom for the 
future of Catholic reform. A reform never can be real- 
ized without the united action of Christian people. But 
among nations resting under the yoke of Catholicism are 
there Christian people? I mean men who have the intel- 
ligence and the power to know what they want in reli- 
gion. Why should I not carry my thought to its legiti- 
mate conclusion? If the mass does not come to Gallican- 
ism it is because traditional Catholicism has fortified it- 
self. Let us understand the matter well. Catholic the- 
ology has made with us no real progress; in any case the 
theoretical apology which it has been able to produce has 
not extended to the public. Neither reason nor con- 
science is yet ready to bow before the dogmas formulated 
by the last Council. What, then, has happened? The 
Church under the conduct of an able Pope has shown to 
the Government and the people that it possesses great 
power. It has intervened in international conflicts; it 
announces its intention to intervene in the conflict be- 
tween labor and capital. It is such demonstrations as 
these that our contemporaries appreciate. They are pos- 
itive, and they worship plain fact. They do not believe 
in the Church, but they bow before it because it is strong. 
Like everything which weakens the soul, skepticism is 
the best collaborator with Ultramontanism. 

III. The preceding considerations appear, without 
doubt, to give little encouragement; but let us be careful 
not to exaggerate them. I have pointed out the difficul- 
ties which Father Hyacinthe meets. I have not said that 
they are insurmountable or that they will always last. I 
believe, on the contrary, that they are temporary, and 
that they will sooner or later disappear; and then the 
prospect before the Gallican Church will be of the 
brightest. I am convinced that Father Hyacinthe will 
see his power redoubled the moment that he no longer 
has to be the organizer and administrator of his Church; 
he was not made to immerse himself in the details of 
this ungrateful task. Is he anything more than a voice— 
a magnificent and ringing voice—which repeats to the 
generations of to-day the word of the old Prophet: ‘‘ Pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord; make his paths straight?” 
Released from the material anxieties of his work, conse- 
crated absolutely to his mission among the Catholics, he 
could guide a movement of opinion; and when one of 
these movements commences, how far will it go? There- 
fore the preacher in the Rue d’Arras for several months 
has been negotiating with the Jansenists of the Nether- 
lands. The day perhaps is not far distant when the 
Bishop of Utrecht will take under his patronage the little 
parish congregation. New times will then commence 
for the Gallican Church, It will offer every guarantee 
of stability to the French Jansenists. Recognizing their 
prudence, their conscientiousness, it will gather together 
all those moral and religious forces which are scattered 
in the country, and which neither Protestantism nor 
Roman Catholicism can secure. Is this a dream? Who 
knows. But this is not all. The same political spirit 
which binds men to traditional Catholicism will with- 
draw them from that sooner or later. We may admire 
power, but on condition that we do not feel its effects too 
severely. In any case, public opinion in France will 
have nothing to do with what is called with us the gov- 
ernment of the priest. 

‘* I want,” said a Catholic—‘‘ I want this people to give 
itself to God; but it will give itself to the Devilrather 
than to the priests.” Therefore, Ultramontane clerical- 
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ism is prepared for a decisive battle, The adhesion of 
the bishops to the Republic is full of menace. ‘We 
want,” said Mgr. Fava, Bishop of Grenoble, ‘a govern- 
ment which inits lawsand action gains its inspiration 
from Catholic people.” This phrase is clear. The cleri- 
cals will become Republicans only on condition of having 
a clerical Republic. Ifthe thought of Mgr. Fava is fol- 
lowed the clergy of every diocese in France will form a 
political and electoral committee. The Department 
Committee will be presided over by the bishop; the Com- 
mittee of Arrondissement by thesuperior clergy, and the 

. Committee of the Canton by the senior curé. Ina word 
it forms the clergy into brigades, but brigades consisting 
of electors. These, however, will not allow themselves 
to beso easily led. If the bishops carry out their proj- 
ect we shall have a general revolt against Ultramontan- 
ism. That will be a serious day in our history. As M.A. 
Haussonville well said, these tactics will result in 
creating a difficult situation for the bishops. I very 
much fear that this entrance of the French clergy into 
the lists will result in serious reprisals. Mgr. Fava and 
his friends will furnish arguments to the radicals who 
consider it absurd to pay a clergy hostile to all modern 
liberty and who demands separation between Church 
and State. Whenever this separation is accomplished 
the religious grouping will follow the lines of real reli- 
gious affinity and old Catholicism will be stronger as 
against Ultramontanism. The future is therefore doubt- 
ful. It would be as unwise to foretell the fatal check of 
Father Hyacinthe as his certain success. But of what 
avail to undertake to pierce the shadows which are be- 
fore us? The present need is bravely to meet our duties, 
and whatever be the issue of the contest, I say, from the 
bottom of my heart to the valiant apostle of Gallicanism, 
Honor to you! Courage! 

IV. Before closing, let us consider a new question, 
What is the duty of Protestants toward such a man and 
such a work? I grant that Father Hyacinthe is not al- 
ways just to Protestantism. He likes to denounce its 
sterility; and I do not hesitate to repel a reproach which 
has so little foundation. He likes to point out our lack 
of unity; and he does not see that while lacking mate- 
rial and visible unity we possess a spiritual unity that is 
not lacking in grandeur. When, for example, every 
week the representatives of all our Churches meet at the 
Evangelical House of Missions to consider means for the 
evangelization of the pagan world, a higher unity is 
realized, the unity of hearts in the love of God and of 
men. He understands very imperfectly the doctrine of 
justification by faith, and he accuses us of rejecting 
every moral element; in short, he interprets in the most 
inaccurate way certain words of M. de Pressensé. The 
latter was by no means satisfied with every act of French 
Protestantism, and he acknowledged that to con- 
quer France by Protestantism would be very diffi- 
cult. But by that he meant that our Churches 
were not sufficiently faithful to Protestant principles. 
He never insinuated that they had not sufficiently 
observed Catholic principles. I take into full account 
all these conditions, and I do not seek to minimize 
them; but I think that justice and charity call upon us 
to raise our thoughts high and to forget these accusa- 
tions. The life of Father Hyacinthe is a drama of in- 
tense power. It is the contest of a conscience standing 
alone but strong in the right of God against the most 
formidable external power in the world. Will the Roman 
theocracy at last break this man who has revolted against 
it, or will it itself be powerless before one who has dared 
to avenge the dignity of man? Such a spectacle is al- 
ways an impressive one. It is particularly so ata time 
so fruitful in selfish recantations and shameful coward- 
ice. It is above all so for the Huguenots. When a man 
passes his life in crying in public places, ‘‘I appeal to 
your tribunal, Lord Jesus; if Iam condemned on the 
earth thou wilt approve me inHeaven. That is sufficient 
for my life and death,” I seem to hear the voice of the 
reformers of the sixteenth century. I forget what sepa- 
rates me from this brother. I pray God to protect this 
conscience which men strive to suppress. It is probable 
also that success will modify the thought of Father Hya- 
cinthe. Le is in asituation which simple logic renders un- 
tenable. He distinguishes between dogma and discipline. 
He bows before the former and demands the reform of 
the latter. This isa distinction purely arbitrary. If the 
authority of the Church is sovereign for the establish- 
ment of dogma, why not for the establishment of dis- 
cipline? If it is deceived with regard to celibacy 
why is it infallible in the definition of the sacra- 
ments or the mystery? The gate once opened to criti- 
cism, it is difficult to close it. Thus one is quickly drawn 
from question to question. Is it possible to separate 
dogma from discipline? Are not these two elements 
of Catholicism inseparably united? Are not its discipline 
and moral teaching natural and necessary consequences 
of its dogma? History in this point contradicts the posi- 
tion of Father Hyacinth, as M. Professor Sabatier, of 
Paris, has well said: 


“Ts it notan all-powerful logic that leads the Catholicism 
of the Fathers to that of the Middle Ages and to this later 
modern Catholicism? At what point can wesay thatit has 
taken the wrong road? Is it only in our time that it has 
blundered? Was it entirely perfect until the proclamation 
of the dogmas of the immaculate conception and the papal 
infallibility? No, This secular system is all of a piece, 


Itsethics are the practical translation of its doctrine. The 
discipline is the putting of the principle into practice.” 
Certainly I cast no reproaches upon Father Hyacinthe. 
I maintain still the distinctions which logic and history 
declare necessary. As a rule reformers have never seen 
at first the consequences of their principles. They have 
only discovered it under the pressure of events, that is 
when they have been compelled to come to their practi- 
cal application. Had Father Hyacinthe been more fortu- 
nate he would have been more radical and more bold. 
M. de Pressensé wrote to him in December, 1887: 

“A movement of opinion when it is powerful is driven to 
the complete application of its principle by an irresistible 
force. This is what happened at the Reformation, and it 
is what will happen to you.” 

Our Protestant conscience requires us to desire the suc- 
cess of Father Hyacinthe. May God give his light and 
strength to the apostle of renewed Catholicism. 


~~ 


THE MORALS OF THE ARMY. 


BY CHAPLAIN T. G. STEWARD. 








My remarks on this subject are those of a witness, and 
a witness having enjoyed quite limited opportunities for 
observation; yet they may serve to somewhat correct 
erroneous opinions, and prepare the way for proper 
views. It seems to be quite a general opinion among 
civilians that the Army is little less than a school of vice; 
and that drunkenness, licentiousness, gambling and pro- 
fanity have almost universal sway. Those who know of 
the strictness of military discipline, and the amount of 
responsibility distributed among so large a number of 
persons living at a military post, will at once perceive 
the erroneous character of such notions. Those who will 
take the trouble to scan the recruiting lists will find rea- 
son to doubt these current opinions. 

For instance, last year, out of 26,174 persons who ap- 
plied to be enlisted, only 6,647, or a little over 25 per 
cent., were accepted. Of the 6,647 accepted, 4,711 were 
native born. It is hardly necessary to say that the laws 
respecting drunkenness in the Army are very strict. 
Every man is expected to be sober at least twice oh every 
day of the year—to wit, at reveillé and retreat. 

In some companies it is a rare thing for any man to be 
arrested for any misdemeanor, or even failure of duty. 
On New Year’s Day at this post there was not a single 
case of disorder or of drunkenness. Newspaper reports 
from Philadelphia say the streets there were filled with 
intoxicated persons, yet there was no disorder, and but 
few arrests. Thesoldiers on that day, as on others, an- 
swered to their names morning and evening. 

I will say that there are some conditions in the Army 
unfavorable to moral growth; but firm, strong, assertive 
morality exists nevertheless. The barrack system, ac- 
cording to which the men are herded together and com- 
pletely robbed of all privacy, tends to level the inmates 
downward; while the great chasm existing between the 
enlisted man and the officer is liable to have a discour- 
aging effect upon sensitive citizen- soldiers. 

Social surroundings also often crowd the enlisted man 
to the saloons and houses of dissipation. While the 
officer can form social relations with respectable citizens 
and may also have his family with him, the soldier finds 
a welcome too often only in the saloon and house of vice. 
These things, as a matter of course, are against the sol- 
dier, and they might be quite easily remedied. Better 
barracks could be constructed, and the people could be 
educated to a discriminating respect, not only for mili- 
tary officers but also for the faithful private. 

Military training, and the schools that are established 
at the posts, as well as the special religious work of the 
chaplains, all bear directly against the prominent vices, 
as well as in favor of a general harmonious development 
of mind and body in a soldierly direction. Faithfulness, 
truthfulness, a sense of responsibility and carefulness 
form the basis of soldier character; and these qualities 
are not against good morals. The soldier is trained to be 
firm and strong in body, to be careful in receiving an 
order, to be faithful and exact in executing it. Duty, 
duty, duty, is the ever-recurring watchword. Hence it is 
my opinion that the Army, notwithstanding the draw- 
backs I have mentioned, is by no means a school of vice. 
In a special and limited sense it may be said to train men 
to virtue. 

Fort MISSOULA, Mon’. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 








Wuat Congress will do in the matter of the Tariff is to 
be a beautiful mystery which will slowly unfold before 
our watchful eyes. The Democrats have decided to 
make a number of small attacks on the Tariff bill instead 
of one grand assault with a full column and Mr. Springer 
at their head. They will take the paragraphs that they 
consider most offensive to their constituents, and the 
committee dividing itself into sub-committees will for- 
mulate separate bills upon them. This way of meeting the 
enemy is expected to attract less attention from the pro- 
tection part of the Democrats while it will satisfy the 
ultras who want free trade and nothing less. This is 
quite a diplomatic movement for the party and may be of 
more use to them than their usual methods. Neverthe- 





Democrat who is dyed in the wool. He sees the advan- 
tage of it, and he is not slow to alter his opinion, dating 
as it does back two years ago when the new Tariff bill 
was passed. 

There is only one thing plain and on the face of it, that is 
the first line, ‘‘ with a view to secure reciprocal trade 
with countries”; you have to keep that in hand as if it were 
a life line when you plunge into the depths that follow. 
Still after studying the free list and remembering that all 
men are best pleased with a roundabout way of doing 
things when it is between them and their Government, 
you at last arrive at the conclusion that it is to promote 
a profitable interchange between especial countries, and 
then the desire grows to know if any of them have been 
quick to see it. Several of them you will find have had 
their eyes open, especially among the other Republics of 
South America. Brazil came up handsomely and one 
of the first and the largest. There were only two or 
three notes between Mr. Blaine and Mr. Mendofica with 
mutual assurances of distinguished consideration before 
they agreed to meet and arrange an international 
schedule. If we could have looked into the rooms of 
the State Department we should have seen Mr. John 
W. Foster and Mr. Mendojica bending their two heads, 
the one with his cool, clear face and the other with coal 
black hair and very Spanish eyes, over papers and 
tables of all sorts, with secretaries busy writing, and 
much courteous taik in the language they could best 
meet, which here was Spanish altho Mr. Mendofica calls 
Portuguese his native tongue and says it is an older lan- 
guage than the Spanish. Brazil sends us yearly fifty 
million dollars’ worth of sugar free. She taxes our flour 
heavily. Moral: Get her to square things a little. If we 
take her sugar free let her receive our flour and other 
exports free. Brazil sees the sense and the friendliness 
and does so. We Americans also consider that Brazil 
imported into herdo mains nearly forty million dollars’ 
worth from foreign nations of which only a little over 
two millions’ worth came from the United States. And 
Americans can see that it would save time for England 
if we being nearer should send more things; and Eng- 
land can turn her attention to something else. Other 
countries have been equally clear-headed. Cuba and 
Porto Rico, Hayti, Germany, the British West India 
Colonies, British Guiana, Guatemala, Costa Rica, Salva- 
dor and Hawaii and France and Mexico and Austria 
are all taking the same road. Reciprocity, with the 
careful treatment it is having at the hands of President 
Harrison, is doing a very good work. Reciprocity, per- 
haps, does not hit the views of a mugwump favorably, 
but it suits the practical business man. 

The House has not at this writing decided what the 
rules that are to govern it should be. Mr. Reed was 
very often in his seat while they were being discussed, 
alert, ready to vindicate when any of last year’s mem- 
bers aired their little spite at not being able to impede or 
to actually stop legislation during the previous session, 
or to suggest amendments that the Democrats voted 
down invariably, without stopping to consider whether 
there was any merit or not about them. It seemed to be 
enough if Mr. Reed had approved of it. One thing is 
settled, the appropriation bills are to go to the commit- 
tees that have the matter in charge to which the bill per- 
tains. The Indian Committee has the Indian Appropria- 
tion bill, and so on. This arrangement will not preclude 
a struggle over each sum asked for by the Departments. 
But being brought before different people, there is a 
chance for arguments in favor of wise appropriations 
to be brought before a greater number of minds. When 
they all went to the one Committee on Appropriations 
there were only Mr. Randall and Mr. Holman to wrestle 
with; and the idea of the latter was that the committee 
was to prevent appropriations. The struggle about the 
Indian bill has begun already. With the theory of 
economy before their eyes, the Democrats have decided 
that the money asked for educational purposes shall be 
the base upon which to act. Cut off their chances for 
education, and so prevent the advancement of the young 
Indians, in whom are the hopes of the race. That is 
Democratic economy. 

The waters have settled and peace with Chile is the 
established fact. The comfort of it is that we have an 
idea now of our situation as to a navy and the possibility 
of our getting into fighting trim. It is well once ina 
while to have a flurry of this sort, to make us look about 
and see exactly how we stand. The thing which has 
risen to the surface last of all is the feeling that Mr. 
Blaine has not been loyal to the President through it all. 
It is an unpleasant thing to talk about it, yet it is gener- 
ally believed throughout political circles here. It was 
hinted at, was in the air, all the time, but nobody wanted 
to believe it; those who knew most about it were very 
shy about letting it be kriown. Now they say: ‘It is 
no use denying he has not been loyal to his chief through 
this controversy with Chile. We don’t like to acknowl- 
edge or think there can be any difficulty in the Cabinet, 
which ought to be a happy family; but the facts are teo 
many for us. The President wrote every word of both 
Messages himself. One of them he read to Mr. Blaine in 
the presence of one of the Senators. Mr. Harrison is an 
able lawyer, and he gave the situation just as it was. He 
is peculiarly able in his methods of giving the points 
plainly after he has heard both sides. He makes up his 
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suited and asked for advice, do not govern. 

The dinner given by the Chilean Minister, to which Mr. 
Bisine went, made a good deal of gossip, but nothing to 
what has buzzed about since the dinner given by Senator 
Hale: So much has been said of this last, and the bitter- 
tiess with which Mr. Blaine talked about Chile, and the 


controversy, that I forbear to give it. The only thing to 
be said is, that Mr. Blaine, and the irritability which the 
state of his health engenders, talked as the Secretary of 
State of a great nation should not, especially with a mem- 
ber of a foreign legation present. Mr. Blaine is said to 
have compared in savage language our trouble with Italy 
last summer with that of Chile now, to our disparage- 
ment and in favor of Italy. ’ 

I speak of this because it gives one a long desired 
chance to call upon Congress to attend to a very serious 
matter which it as yet has given no sign of doing. 

The parallel between us and Italy and between us and 
Chile is not on the same line. The conduct of the people 
in New Orleans was, if possible, more shocking and more 
lawless than that of Chile. But there are two points of 
difference. The Italians had, save two, taken out natu- 
ralization papers, and those two intended to do so; mor- 
ally they were citizens of the United States. But ad- 
mitting that two were not citizens, we could not meddle 
with a sovereign State in its municipal difficulties. It is 
an absurd arrangement and ought to be amended at once. 
A clause ought to be put into the Constitution, if that is 
the place, where the legislation is required, that no State 
shall be suffered to break a treaty of the United States. 
Sovereign States are all very well, but when they have 
empowered a general Government to treat for them with 
foreign countries they should not be permitted to do any- 
thing that breaks the treaty. Italy would have done us 
good service if she had sent her fieet to New Orleans and 
damaged the city, because some such proceeding is the 
only way by which the nation will ever be brought tosee 
the necessity for correcting the discrepancy. A general 
Government with treaty powers, but unable to fulfill the 
treaty if a State chooses to break it! We want of Con- 
gress some legislation on this subject, in place of the 
strictly local and political legislation, which is all we 
have had yet. 

The Congressional Directory has departed from its usual 
method of presenting its readers with two hundred pages 
or more of the addresses of members of Congress with dry 
as sawdust sketches of their lives, and has bound with 
it a pamphlet as large as itself of maps of Congressional 
districts of the United States, with the population of the 
United States by Congressional districts, by counties and 
by groups. It is an instructive political pamphlet. This 
includes the maps of States with the Congressional dis- 
tricts of each outlined in broad black lines. Here you 
may see how Ohio and Wisconsin have been gerryman- 
dered, and get your political lesson ata glance. Some of 
the maps have exactly the gerrymander figure that gave 
us the word. The line that divides Hamilton County 
in Ohio, made by the new apportionment of 1890, reminds 
one of that inelegant but useful word sky-high as the 
only term that expresses the contortions. A learned 
friend says it. looks like a Turkish letter and is a call 
upon Allah for help. No wonder Ohio is indignant at 
being thus mis-mapped and mis-counted, especially with 
the result it had of leaving Mr. McKinley out in the last 
national election; the pity is that it should be such a 
limited lesson. Few people see the Congressional Direct- 
ory outside of Washington. 

The President gave the annual diplomatic dinner last 
week at which all the ministers were present or “‘ac- 
counted for.” Court mourning for the Duke of Clar- 
ence prevented Sir Julian and Lady Pauncefote from at- 
tending, but the others were there—Austria, France and 
Germany, etc. 

Hosts and hostesses who are in society not political 
would like to know how the White House gets on in its 
courtesies to the diplomats, because the latter import 
their countries’ difficulties to this continent. 

The Austrian Minister declines to speak to Seiior 
Romero, because Mexico punished Maximilian severely. 
The French Minister and the German Minister glare at 
each other when they dre invited to dinner parties, feel- 
ing it to be their duty to keep up the memories of Sedan 

and Metz even across the walnuts and the wine. 

There has to be a careful sandwiching of strictly 
neutral guests if you invite ministers whose govern- 
ments have memories between them. Sometimes they 
are playful. Washington smiled the other day as the 
story floated about that a hand-organ man ground out 
“« The Marseillaise.”” standing on the sidewalk under the 
windows of the German Minister until he could endure it 

no longer. With grins the man declined to go; he had 
been hired to play it for an hour. The German Minister 
had to overbid the other legation, but by paying suffi- 
ciently the man went back and played “‘ Wacht am 
Rhein” under the windows of the French legation for 
two hours. 

The Japancse Minister gave a large party, which was 
as well arranged as that the Chinese Minister gave a 
little while before. Only invited guests were present, so 
there has not been even a suggestion of gossip about an 
uninvited people presenting themselves, such as often 
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ters in Washington. They do these things better now. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tateno both wore European dresses, and 
their house and all its appointments were European. 
After you had passed the Minister and his wife and one 
or two of the receiving group, with their dark eyes and 
foreign faces, you were likely to forget that Tokio met 
you at the door. There was, however, one difference; 
on the wall hung many Rakemonos—wall strips we call 
them. Japanese families have rolls of these laid away, 
and bring out suitable ones and new ones at different 
times. This evening they were very handsome in em- 
broideries and very gay in the groups they represented. 
The flowers that adorned the rooms were strictly Ameri- 
can, because we associate the chrysanthemum only with 
Japan. 

Paderewski knows his power; it cannot be otherwise. 
Words are very feeble to convey a correct impression of 
his playing; one must “go and hear him.” He is a combi- 
nation of the best pianist it has been our good fortune to 
listen to. He comes to us both as poet and pianist; but he 
makes his glowing, poetic imagination obedient to his con- 
ception of musical conditions. Some one has said ‘‘ he has 
the careful minding of what painters would call the 
values.” He gave two recitals last week which were at- 
tended by people who wanted to hear Paderewski him- 
self without the distraction of the attractions of an or- 
chestra with which he was to play later. His audience 
Was the capacity of the church where the recital was 
given. People waitto buy tickets with such promptness 
that the sale, commencing at nine o’clock, was completed 
in an hour; all theavailable seats for both days were sold. 
One lady was disappointed in getting a seat downstairs; 
she bought one in the gallery at the side, so that she could 
see his hands when he played. Others were satisfied to 
have their ears alone filled with his notes. He gave his 
own compositions in nocturn and minuet, and also selec- 
tions from Beethoven, Chopin, Mozart, Liszt, Schumann, 
Schubert and others. 








Sanitary, 
IMMUNITY FROM DISEASE. 


It has ever been a vexed question as to why some persons 
upon exposure escape contagious diseases, as well as what 
is the modus operandi when a person, by having a disease 
is prevented from having it again, or by vaccination is 
fortified against it. 

The oldest explanation is that the gods protect, or that 
evil spirits visit such as they choose with plagues and pes- 
tilences. The more scientific explanation has long been 
that the particular disease cannot find in the system the 
pabulum, or food, necessary to its sustenance, or else, hav- 
ing once found it, it so far exhausts it as not to admit of 
a second attack. 

With new views as to thecause of many diseases we have 
new views as to the way in which their action is limited or 
prevented. Attention for a time has been slightly turned 
away from the microphyte or micro-organism, and its 
products, to consider whether the prophylaxis or protection 
is not to be found in the system itself. 

A recent writer speaks thus: 

“ If there is one matter more than another which is absorbing 
attention it is that of immunity in infective diseases and the 
methods for artificially securing it. Experimentalists have been 
most assiduous in studying the changes in the blood induced by 
the growth of pathogenic organisms, and in more than one disease 
it has been found that the serum of inoculated animals contains 
substances which, when introduced into another animal, can con- 
fer immunity from that infection.” 

Thus G. and F. Klemperer and other biologists and pa- 
thologists declare that “in pneumonia the blood serum of 
affected animals contains two substances, mutually antag- 
onistic, which they term pneumotoxine and anti-pneumo- 
toxine, the latter being found in the serum as soon as the 
effects of the fever are passed off.”” Similar observations 
have been made as to diphtheria, tetanus and anthrax. 

Sometimes it is claimed that there is a natural immu- 
nity from some such process of adaptability to conditions so 
as tu secure resistance. In other cases there is an acquired 
immunity, as when, for inst , the products of bacilli 
are so attenuated and introduced as to prevent the orig- 
inal pathogenic bacilli, when they enter the system from 
carrying on their destructive work, since they find that a 
similar toxic has already been so benignly introduced as to 
preoccupy and prevent malignity. 

Alongside of this is another explanation of immunity 
which is even more attracting biological and clinical at- 

tention. It is known as the phagocyte theory or the doc- 
trine of phagocytosis, and to which the name of Metchnikoff 
is especially attached. He first developed the theory in 
1884, but not having met with acceptance by Koch and his 
school it was slow in gaining ground. It has made rapid 
progress toward recognition of late. It may be briefly ex- 
plained thus: 

The colorless corpuscles of the blood, called white cor- 
puscles or leucocytes, have long been recognized as having 
important relations to the blood—some claiming them 
as oxygen carriers, others as a stage in the process of 
forming red globules or corpuscles, etc. It is to these that 
Metchnikoff assigned ‘the prophyloxes of the body against 
the invasion of microphytes.” So soon as an offending 
particle, be it micro-organism or anything else in the blood 
or tissues, begins to make a disturbance these leucocytes 
attack it and devour it and so are thus called phagocytes 
or destructors. Some beautiful experiments show this as 
actually done when there is such an invasion. “ When 
the human or animal body is invaded by a morbific mi- 
crophyte a struggle for existence occurs between phagocyte 
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ronment. According to Metchnikcff this adaptation is not 
only acquired by these leucocytes which have actually 
taken part in the fray, but is handed down to their poster- 
ity and so their supposed protective function is explained.” 
By what Prof. Burdon Londerson calls on extraordinary 
feat in microscopical manipulation Dr. Metchnikoff (now 
of the Pasteur Institute) showed that ‘‘a leucocyte may 
thus swallow up a certain living bacilli.” By the process 
of incorporation and subjection he shows how “the sus- 
ceptibility has been annulled or diminished by previous 
infection.” By experiments on pigs and rabbits (see Lon- 
derson) he shows how, by such a process, they became im- 
mune or protected against disease. ‘It is the colorless 
corpuscles of the blood, therefore, which by virtue of the 
part they take in ordinary inflammatory reaction form the 
first line of defense against the invasion of microbes,” and 
if failing at first they keep up their effort in various 
ways. 

In this view defense against disease and immunity from 

disease depend mostly upon the quality and quantity of 
the white corpuscles of the blood—which really means upon 
the conditions of normal health and vitality found in the 
individual. 
This may be such as is stamped upon him by heredity, 
by environment, by his life, his present state of health, by 
former exposures, by accidental attenuations of which we 
know not and never can know details; but all turning 
upon the “animal more than upon the microphyte” in a 
very large majority of cases. Some of the vicious and 
malignant kind may overpower, but as a rule we ought to 
be able to expect the phagocyte to win. 








Science. 


JANUARY removed two great names from the roll of 
English astronomers. On the 2d, Professor Sir G. B. Airy 
died at the advanced age of 90, and on the 22d Professor J. 
C. Adams, at the age of 72. Airy was for ten years a Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge, but in 1836 became the Astronomer 
Royal at Greenwich, and retained the place until 1881, when 
he was retired upon a handsome pension, after a brilliant 
service of forty-five years. For fully fifty years he was clear- 
ly at the head of English Astronomy, and a worthy leader. It 
is difficult to say whether he was more eminent as a mathe- 
matician, a physicist, a mechanical engineer, or an execu- 
tive officer and organizer. Naturally his name has been 
less prominent of late than those of younger astronomers; 
but there can be no doubt that in the final making up of 
the scientific roll of the nineteenth century, it will stand 
among the highest. To the non-astronomical public, per- 
haps, his greatest service was the discovery of the common 
defect of the eye known as “‘ astigmatism ” and theinvention 
of the peculiar form of glasses by which it is remedied. 
Professor Adams is best known as justly sharing with Le- 
verrier the honor of the mathematical discovery of the 
planet Neptune in 1846. It was a mere accident that his 
rival’s calculations of the planet’s place led to the first see- 
ing of the unknown world. He was a man of less varied 
ability than Airy, but as a closet mathematician was at 
least Airy’s equal: and his researches on the lunar ahd 
planetary theories were of the highest order and impor- 
tance. At the time of his death he held at Cambridge the 
same professorial chair which Airy occupied before he went 
to Greenwich. 





.... There has been much discussivn as to the distinction 
in the forms of organized beings between an hereditary aud 
an acquired character, tho the terms are now commonly 
used in philosophical discussions. Professor Henslow steps 
in to aid the discussion by an illustration: Many water 
plants will grow as weil in earth, out of water as in water. 
Some of the crowfoots (Ranunculus) are of this class. 
When growing out of water, the leaves are foliaceous as 
any well-ordered buttercup or crowfoot should be; but 
when the plant finds itself growing in water it has 
capillary and dissected -foliage, as unlike the normal 
form of foliage in the Ranunculus, as anything can 
weli be. The terrestrial leaves have stomata, the aquatic 
leaves none. This he would call a case of adaptation to the 
surroundings; i. e., acquiring characters. He argues that 
some force ‘‘ beyond discovery’’, has hes the plant a power 
to acquire a character, and that this acquired character 
then became hereditary. hen, however, we consider that 
whatever ‘‘ force’? may have to do in these cases resides in 
the aa cell, it becomes be Bagge samen to form any concep- 
tion of the method by which characters can be acquired 
through any external influence. It is now well understood 
that what we have rded as protoplasm is an organised 
substance equally with the cell that seems to be built up 
from it, and we seem as far off from an exact solution of 
the question as to how matter becomes organized, and pre- 
sents to us such diversified characters as it does, as we ever 
were. 


.... When any new and striking thought occurs in natural 
science, enthusiasm is ever apt to become exaggerated, 
and it usually takes some years to get down to the solid 
facts of the case. The discoveries connected with what 
are popularly known as insectivorous plants were not sup- 
posed to be an exception. Recently the Rev. George 
Henslow iu an address undertook a review of the 
works of tis colleagues and _ predecessors in 
this line of study. Darwin’s work among the 
Droseras, or sundews, he especially commends as 
among the most valuable in the literature of the subject. 
Here was first found the acid secretion applied to the diges- 
tion of insects, just as itis applied in the digestion of food 
by animals. Various articles of food had been placed on 
the leaves of these plants for digestion with the remarka- 
ble result that what had been found indigestible to ani- 
mals was equally indigestible to these plants. The obser- 
vations of those who E 
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fit ts 
AT THE WATER COLOR EXHIBITION. 


BY-SUSAN HAYES WARD. 








“T LIKE that picture of icebergs,” said the young lady 
from Micronesia. ‘‘ It would be refreshingly cool for us to 
look at in the Caroline Islands. AmInot right? Isn’t it 
good?”’ 

I kept silence and waited with some curiosity for the 
artist to reply. The artist has no prejudices for or against 
the Water Color Society. She is not a water-colorist, but 
is a painter of some experience anda lady. She answered 
with a wise reticence: “‘ lt must be good to a certain extent 
or it would not be here.”’ The artist was right. Six hun- 
dred and seventy-six water color paintings, all good toa 
certain extent or they would not be here. They are not 
equally good. The color lover or the stickler for technique 
cannot fail to find glaring faults that will blind him to the 
virtues of many a picture. Artists, old or young, have 
mannerisms of which we tire when in a carping mood. 
But so do the artists in words. We recognize an author’s 
style—Hardy, Black or Blackmore, James or Howells, ro- 
manticist or realist—by reading random sentences here or 
there in his works without looking at the title-page. 

We stand before a well-drawn landscape. The trees, the 
bushes, the marshy ground, the water in the foreground, 
with a streak of it in the middle distance are all well 
disposed; butit is the artist’s characteristic trick of color 
that disturbs us. So many of the same sort we have seen 
from the same hand, and we turn for rest to one of Mr. 
Ochtman’s quiet landscapes, not so skillfully composed 
nor so picturesque in subject. We enjoy the latter, but 
both belong here. Shall we tire, in turn, of Mr. Ocht- 
man? . 

The blasé critic and connoisseur saunters through the 
galleries. He knows all the artists, all their styles, all 
their work. Made faint with too much sweet he scents the 
roseonly. For instruction I prize his company, but for 
pure pleasure give me as companion my young friend from 
Micronesia, who catches the fragrance of every wild 
flower, who sees some beauty inclosed in nearly every 
frame. 

Water views always attract ker. She knows the sky and 
the sea, tho better in their tropical aspects, and, naturally, 
she enjoys pictures of them; just as the farmer gets most 
pleasure from paintings of cattle or pastoral scenes. Mr. 
La Farge’s “‘ Samoan Girls” she finds good. Perhaps it is 
not the richness of color that appeals to her so much as 
the true green of the rolling wave and the accurate render- 
ing of the native canoe, with its long out-rigger. The rich, 
red loin-cloth of unmistakable cotton texture catches the 
eye of the man from Kurdistan. ‘‘ They make just such 
soft calicoes in Turkey,’’ he volunteers, “in beautiful rich 
colors. - Why don’t American dealers import them?’ Why, 
indeed? He also finds a charm in the gentle “ Early 
Spring” of Mr. Rosenberg. He has harvested bees near 
the Tigris River, and these American beehives interest 
him as do the soft spring hues. Such fantasies as those of 
Mr. Beard or Mr. Church are not to the liking of my friends. 
They prefer their human animals served up by Alsop or La 
Fontaine; but the real thing attracts them. Mr. A. Phi- 
mister Procter’s ‘‘ Panther,’’ moving its sinuous way with 
stealthy step to the water course is the real thing to them, 
as it creeps along, half hidden in the dim shadows of the 
ravine. The panther and the ounce are Kurdistan prod- 
ucts. But even the connoisseur stays his steps when he 
catches sight of this picture and grants it his benign ap- 
preval. Ina milder way they enjoy Mr. Horatio Walker’s 
‘* Barnyard,’’ with its sorry white horse, tho they wish it 
and Mr. MclIlhenny’s white horse were in better condi- 
tion. Thatan ugly face or an ill-fed beast can be pictur- 
esque is a hard doctrine to them. 

Mr. Ben Foster’s ‘‘ Early Morning,” with its huddling 
sheep, they find pleasure in; and the artist agrees that Mr. 
Foster is now exhibiting better work than ever before, 
tho our friend from Micronesia, in admiring his “Still 

Life} wonders if he has not been cooking blueberries in his 
copper kettle Miss Matilda Brown’s “ Calf’s Head ”’ also 
attracts them, with its gently bovine and ruminant aspect. 
They regard Mr. Satterlee’s ‘‘ Elaine Guarding Lancelot’s 
Shield,’ and find her interesting, but not beautiful, and 
question whether the shield be not made of ‘‘ Lincrusta 
Walton.’”? Mr. Turner’s sentiment in ‘‘The Evening 
Hymn” they count for little, and the rococo, French-fan 
style of picture of the younger Moran type they call 
merely ‘‘ pretty’? and pass quickly by; even Mr. Day’s 
“Bud” they declare to be all fan and fashion with no 
soul. They much prefer Mr. Platt’s “Frozen River,” 
which both charms and puzzles them, Neither has seen 
a frozen -river, and they appeal to the artist. ‘Is that 
really true to nature?’ they ask. ‘Are there such reflec- 
tions in ice?” Our artist knows rivers. When at home 
“from rise of morn to set of sun” she sees ‘‘the mighty 
Mohawk run,” and her answer comes promptly: ‘‘ When 
ice‘is thin, so that a glaze of ice covers the river, we see 
just such reflections. That is good work and true’’; and 
she turns and examines with satisfaction ‘‘ November,” by 
the same artist. 

Our friends approve of the rich color of the ‘‘ Fresh Her- 
ring,” by Mr. Malcolm Fraser, as well as of Mr. S. R. Bur- 
leigh’s ‘‘ Lobster Boilers,’’ tho they also find pleasure in his 
more subdued “‘ Orphan’”’ and in “‘ The Canoness,” painted 
by Miss Sarah-C. Lears of Boston, in each of which they 
See something genuine. Miss McChesney’s ‘“‘ Old Woman 
Sewing’? and “‘ Woman Carding’’ they are attracted by, 
tho her ‘*Still Life’? seems to them more truly realistic. 
They are not wholly taken with the Dutchmen yet, nor do 
they at all appreciate the skill of Mr. Franzen. Mr. May- 
nard’s ‘ Nereid ’’ they pronounce too material, so much so 
that her presence spoils the wave she rides on for our lover 
of the sea, and both of my foreign friends declare with posi- 
tiveness that fantasies are not to their minds; and then, in 








afew moments, they pass into the next room and eat their 
own words when they discover Mr. Curran’s “ Night.” 
“ The welcome, the thrice prayed for, the most fair, 
The best beloved Night,” 

descends in this little panel as if in response to the poet’s 
invocation with so broad-winged a flight as to overshadow 
with just the right amount of blue darkness the inclosed 
space,and she captivates our whole party. Even the con- 
noisseur joins us approvingly and nods his satisfaction. 

As for Mr. Abbey’s “ Mariana’ in the moated grange, 
of which Mr. Marquand is the fortunate possessor, my 
companions eyed it with interest; but they were more 
taken up with the stove and the other grange properties 
than with the poor, lonely soul whose upstretched arm 
seems to emphasize the weariness of her tedious waiting. 
There is some rarely beautiful work in the picture, tho our 
artist managed to pick a flaw in it, and another thought 
the colors somewhat independent of each other. 

Such clean, conscientious work as that of Mr. Earle in his 
“Flute Player,’’ seemed to please my friends more than 
daintily sentimental figures like Mr. Dielman’s ‘ Hor- 
tensia ”’; and paintings by Mr. Whittemore or Mr. Chap- 
man, from which one may conclude that the sun sometimes 
shines, refreshed them after the shadows and darkness of 
the Dutchmen and their followers. Nevertheless, pastoral 
subjects, such as “‘ Feeding the Goat,’’ by Miss Amy Cross, 
or Mr. Clark Crum’s ‘‘ New Comers,” appealed effectually 
to their sentiment, as did many landscapes and water col- 
ors such as ‘‘ The Grave of the Nameless Nobleman,” by 
Miss Watson, Mr. Snell’s ‘‘ Off Greenport,” ‘‘ An Afternoon 
in December,”’ by Mr. English, and even Mr. Beck’s “ At 
Work on the Plains of Barbizon,” and Mr. Th. Robinson’s 
“Moonlight,” tho the blue shadows perplexed them. 

In vain I called their attention to the rugs and decora- 
tions of the corridor. The man from Kurdistan had seen 
rugs before. Nor did they take time for the etchings. The 
carefully draped walls they did not even note until remind- 
ed to do so; the body was more to them than the raiment, 
tho they heartily appreciated the good taste which had 
covered even the door frames with white in the room where 
the lighter pictures in white frames and mats were hung. 

It is a good exhibition, especially strong in its landscapes; 
and of the throngs who visit the galleries, I doubt if any 
will carry home more vivid impressions of its excellence 
than did my friends from the far South and the distant 
East. 


Exhibitions of the paintings of a single artist have been 
numerous of late. At the gallery of Messrs. Avery & 
Co. may be seen paintings by Mr. W. L. Picknell; after 
them a collection of Mr. Ochtman’s pictures will be on 
exhibition there. A sale of Mr. Rehn’s pictures was held 
recently at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, which was fol- 
lowed this week by the sale of pictures by Messrs. Geo. H. 
Smillie and J. Wells Champney. At the galleries of Messrs. 
Knoedler & Co. the collections of Mauves and Cazins 
have been superseded by a collection of pictures by Mr. H. 
W. Ranger, his recent work in Picardy and Holland. The 
sale of the studio effects and pictures of the late Mr. Benj. 
P. Fitz, whose recent untimely death is mourned by a 
large circle of friends and pupils, will not take place at 
his studio this week, as was first announced, but there will 
be an exhibition and sale of his works at the Fifth Avenue 
Art Galleries the third week of April. 

NEWARK, N.J. 








ProF. ARTHUR M. CoMEY, of Tufts College, has an arti- 
clein the February number of The Educational Review, 
with statistics showing the growth of the colleges of the 
United States. He excludes from the returns of the various 
colleges all students in preparatory classes. He has also 
excluded afew colleges “‘altogether on account of a low 
standard,” and omitted female students in the co-educa- 
tional colleges. He does this because it is ‘‘ manifestly 
unjust to compare the figures of a college at an early period 
when women were not admitted with the total attendance 
after the school had become co-educational.’”’ His tables 
embrace 282 colleges. In these institutions there were in 
1890, 31,359 male students against 20,650 in 1880, 16,339 in 
1870, 13,443 in 1860, and 8,837 in 1850. In the number of 
students for 1890 New York leads with 3,356, Pennsylvania 
comes second with 2,970, Massachusetts third with 2,510, and 
Ohio fourth with 2,317. Another table gives the propor- 
tion of college students to 100,000 of the population, from 
which it appears that in New England there are 115 stu- 
dents to every 100,000 population; in the Middle States, 58; 
Central, 49; Pacific, 44; Southern, 88; and Western, 31. 
The proportion throughout the United States is 50, and in 
Connecticut, 22. Professor Comey’s conclusion is that 
‘the increase in college students has far exceeded that of 
the population during the forty years, that while the popu- 
lation has increased 165 per cent. the number of students 
has increased 256 per cent.’’ The most striking increase has 
been in the last decade. While the population in this 
period has increased 25 per cent. the number of students 
bas increased 50 per cent. Connecticut, among the States, 
has proportionally the largest college attendance. 


...-Prof. Rufus B. Richardson, who holds the chair of 
Greek in Dartmouth College, has declined the chair of 
Greek offered him by the President of the Leland Stanford 
University in California. The Concord (N.H.) Monitor gives 
voice to the satisfaction of the Dartmouth men who have 
been connected with the college during the ten years since 
Professor Richarason came to that college fromthe Indiana 
University. Professor Richardson was a Yale graduate 
and tutor, and studied theology in New Haven. He finished 
his studies in Germany, and is as proud of his war record 
as a private in a Massachusett regiment as he is of his doc- 
torate of philosophy from Berlin. During the last year he 
was absent from Dartmouth, having charge of the Ameri- 
can School of Archeology in Athens, and superintending 


the excavations of that school made in Eretria. The results 
of those excavations are published in the reports of the 
American School at Athens, and add to the reputation 
which he had before gained by his edition of ‘‘ Aschines,” 
and his contributions to various periodicals. 


-...The German Theological School, of Newark, N. J., 
located at Bloomfield, has 51 students, 18 in the Theological 
Department, 5 in a Special course, 28 in the Academic De- 
partment, all studying for the ministry. Five of these are 
Bohemians and 1 is an Italian. Among the graduates are 
14 German pastors in New York City, Brooklyn and the 
vicinity of Brooklyn and 13 German pastors in Northern 
New Jersey near New York. With the increase of the 
alumni there is a constant and increasing current of stu- 
dents toward the seminary. 


:---At the recent meeting of Vassar Alumne in New 
York, a spirited discussion took place on the question of 
women’s salaries. It was decided that ‘custom and public 
opinion”’ were the great bugbears in the way of fair treat- 
ment in this regard. The discussion took a practical turn 
by a motion being at once carried to increase the fund for 
the endowment of the chair of astronomy which the alum- 
ne are now raising in honor of Maria Mitchell, the incum- 
bent being a woman, from $40,000 to $50,000, so that one 
woman at least should receive fair compensation. 


.... William I. Knapp, Professor of Modern Languages 
at Yale, has resigned his chair to accept an offer to take 
charge of the Department of Modern Languages at 
Professor Harper’s Chicago University. Professor Knapp 
has been at the head of the Modern Language Department 
of Yale since 1879. 


....The Rev. Edwin Knox Mitchell, of Brooklyn, has ac- 
cepted tne chair of Greco-Roman and Eastern Church 
History inthe Hartford Theological Seminary (Congrega- 
tional). Professor Mitchell is a graduate of Marietta Col- 
lege, Ohio (1878), and of Union Theological Seminary (1884). 








Personals. 


By the death of Sir Morell Mackenzie, Eng!and loses one 
of her most prominent physicians. Dr. Mackenzie was a 
man of most genial and kindly manner, very thorough in 
his treatment, sympathetic in cases of necessity, but bit- 
terly hostile to everything that appeared to him to partake 
of sham. Widely known for his success in treating throat 
difficulties, he came into very great prominence on account 
of his relations to the Emperor Frederick, of Germany, 
whom he treated in his last sickness. The German physi- 
cians said that the difficulty was cancer. This would have 
debarred the Crown Prince from becoming Emperor on 
account of the law that the presence of fatal disease for- 
bids accession to the throne. As it was well known that 
Frederick, then Crown Prince, had incurred the hostility 
of his father and Prince Bismarck on account of his politi- 
cal opinions the Empress Victoria called in Dr. Mackenzie, 
who claimed that there were no symptoms of cancer, and 
put him in charge of thecase. In view of the great interests 
involved, the statemeht was made and believed by many 
that Dr. Mackenzie withheld knowledge of his noble 
patient’s real condition, preferring to sacrifice his profes- 
sional reputation rather than disappoint the ambition of 
Empress Victoria, The charge, however, was never proven, 
and the general reputation of the physician would author- 
ize the belief that he was really mistaken in his diagnosis 
rather than false to his knowledge of the facts in the case. 





....Sir James Redhouse, who died recently in London, 
was one of the most prominent Turkish scholars in Eng- 
land. Hewent to Constantinople in 1826 when only fifteen 
years ef age, and was employed in the preparation of 
various military, naval and literary works, and began the 
preparation of a Turkish, English and French Dictionary, 
which was rendered useless by the appearance of Bianchi’s. 
In 1888 he was appointed a member of the Translation 
Office of the Porte and until 1853 was employed in com- 
munications between the Porte and the British Embassy. 
The next year he was appointed Oriental translator of the 
foreign office, and since that time has been employed chiefly 
in literary work. He was author of the English-Turkish 
and Turkish-English Dictionary, a manual of colloquial 
Turkish, a grammar of the Ottoman languaze, published 
in Paris in French, and a manuscript dictionary of Arabic, 
Persian, Ottoman-Turkish, Eastern Turkish and English, 
in ten large folio volumes which, however, is incomplete 
and is now in the British Muséum. He also furnished the 
manuscript which was at the basis of the Turkish-English 
Dictionary recently completed and published by the mission 
of the American Board at Constantinople under the care of 
the Rev. H. O. Dwight. 


space A large collection of plate, coin, medals and various 
objects of historical interest will become the property of 
the National Museum at Washington through the will of 
Gen. M. C. Meigs. Among the relics are a seal ring with 
intaglio of Julius Cesar, a large signet of bronze with 
stone engraved in intaglio designs of Chiron and Achilles, 
of AZneas, a collection of coins, including some of Alexan- 
der the Great, Philip of Macedon, Julius Cesar, Augustus 
and other Roman and Greek heads, medals of Napoleon and 
Washington and others, a silver vase given by the citizens 
of Baltimore to Commodore Rodgers after his defense of 
that city from the British fleet, and a silver teakettle and 
lamp presented to General Meigs by the city of Washing- 
ton on the adoption of his project and report on which 
Washington Aqueduct was built. 


....The late Grand Duke Constantine was a man of fine 
education, and was considered by his relatives one of the 
most able members of the family. As a young man he 
advocated earnestly the abolition of serfdom, aud during 
Alexander II’s reign he held a number of high administra- 





tive offices. After the murder of his brother he retired 
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Se cea life, living at his castle in the Crimea asa 
private gentleman, altho repeatedly urged by his nephew, 
the Czar, to take office. 


.. The report that Prince Abbas just failed to receive a 
telegram from the Sultan ordering him to come to Con- 
stantinople for investiture as Khédive of Egypt, has given 
rise to rnmors that the number of powerful persons now in 
Constantinople interested in the succession, had plotted to 
kidnap the young Prince. While this, of course, savors of 
the Middle Ages somewhat, it veceives a little support 
from the fact of the kidnapping of Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria. 


..2.A very curious and valuable present has recently 
been made to Prince Bismarck by the German colony in 
Burma. It consists of a center piece of solid silver, two 
feet long and three feet high. The pedestal is covered 
with beautifully worked figures and at each corner is a 
dragon which carries a huge ivory tusk, hollowed out and 
carved exquisitely. The whole piece is considered to be 
the most perfect specimen of Burmese art industry that has 
ever been seen in Europe. 


..Cardinal Manning is said to have been careless in his 
dress, and sometimes even shabby in his appearance. It is 
said that once when he took a drunkard’s bottle away on 
the street the wretch ejaculated: ‘‘Take it, dear fellow, 
take it; you need it more than I do!” 


..Anton Rubinstein has manifested his interest in the 
starving peasants of Russia by an agreement to give a 
number of concerts in St. Petersburg, and probably one in 
Berlin, for their benefit. 








Biblical Research. 


THE second half of Stade’s Zeitschrift fiir die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft for 1891 is largely devoted to liter- 
ary criticism. It opens with a comparatively exhaustive 
. article by Budde on the Legislation of the Middle Books of 
the Pentateuch, especially of the documents J and E (pp. 
193-234). It is a section of an Introduction to the Old 
Testament which the author had in preparation, but which 
he did not complete. The chief object is to unravel the in- 
tricacies, if possible, of the two documents mentioned. In 
general the author agrees with the outline views of Kue- 
nen, butin many detailed prublems offers a large number of 
nova worthy of close study. The article confines itself to a 
searching analysis of the languageof thedocuments. From 
the same author is a second article on the Lamentation 
Hymn in Hebrew (Heb. Klagelied), pp. 284-247. He finds 
the lamentation verse in quite a number of Old Testament 
places, especially in Deutero-Isaiah, but without its peculiar 
significance asa mark of lamentation. Dr. Staerk examines 
the use of the expression ‘‘ Last of Days’’ (Qn nNN3) 
with the result that this technical term is not used at all 
in pre-exilic prophetic literature. It is first found in Eze- 
kiel in the prophecy concerning Gog, and there signifies the 
beginning of the Messianic era. It is also found in post- 
exilic interpolations of pre-exilic prophets. The term is 
according!y a product of the Exile, and was used to desig- 
nate the time when the Messianic kingdom should come as 
the reward of the fidelity of thefaithful. The history of exe- 
gesis is represented in a lengthy article by Felix Maschkow- 
ski (pp. 268-316) on “‘ Raschi’s Influence on Nicolaus von Lyra 
in the Interpretation of Exodus”’; and for textual criticism a 
number of suggestions on cruces is made by Schwally (pp. 
257-260), Fripp on Gen. xlix, 24b-26. The latter article is in 
English. The author, a Presbyterian pastor in Belfast, en- 
deavors to show that while the writer of Jacob’s Blessing 
was a Judean, it nevertheless contains many North Israel- 
ite elements, through the imfluence of the compiler, who 
was an Ephraemite. 


..It is well known that the so-called Second wall of 
Jerusalem began at the Gate Gennath and ended at the 
tower of Antonia; also, that the Third wall, begun by the 
elder Agrippa in the time of the Emperor Claudius, con- 
nected Hippicus, or the tower of David, with the north- 
eastern corner of the. Haram Area; and, that the walls of 
the Roman city Ailia were erected by the Emperor Hadrian 
very nearly on the line of the present city limits. Quite 
recently, however, the remains of two minor walls have 
been disclosed by excavations for the foundation of a new 
Roman Catholic school, ashort distance to the northwest 
of the Holy Sepulcher. Herr Conrad Schick believes these 
explain the statement of certain Christian historians when 
they report Constantine’s buildings, that is to say the 
Holy Sepulcher, ‘reached to the western tower wall.” 
Such a western city wall could not have been the wall of 
Hadrian, because the latter then, in the time of Constan- 
tine, lay destroyed; and it was not rebuilt till toward the 
end of the twelfth century a.D., and finally repaired in the 
year 1542 A.D. very much as it now survives, between the 
Yafa and the Damascus Gates. Inasmuch as there were 
few dwellings, or even none at all in this quarter, between 
the site of the Holy Sepulcher and the line of fallen Roman 
walls, tobe protected, Constantine sought to defend his 
new Church of the Holy Sepulcher, with its courts and 
outlying buildings, by these .minor walls on the west, 
which were afterward restored and improved by the Em- 
press Eudoxia. Manifestly, the course of this defense 
erected by Constantine ran from the northern end of the 
Broad Wall, forming the dam or mound on the lower or 
valley side of the Pool of Hezekiah, to the vicinity of the 
Damascus Gate. Finaily, when, in the eleventh century 
A.D. the present city wal] was raised on the foutidations of 
Hadrian’s Wall, the Christians—having filled this quarter 
with their residences—Constantine’s walls were no longer 
required; and, their stones being taken either for the 
Roman wall renewed or for houses, convents, etc., they 
disappeared from sight and were soon forgotten. 


..In a late number of The Babylonian and Oriental 





Amenophis III, King of Egypt, which very clearly reveals 

the intercourse between the land of the Hittites and Egypt 

in the fifteenth century B.c.: - 

“To my Lord, the King of Egypt, 

my Father, speaks 

thus Zidatan, the son of the King, 

even thy son. 

For the favor of the King, my Lord, my Father, 

in all (things) may there be peace. 

In a former journey now 

they, ambassadors to the land of the Hittites, 

went. And with news to thy presence 

they are returning; and I myself, 

to the Majesty of my Father, 

A peace-offering and a present to thy presence cause to be 
brought. 

Now thy messengers 

from the city of the Hittites to thy presence, 

and with them I also, [return?].” 

The land or city of the Hittites referred to, must have been 

either Kadesh or Carchemish. Mr. Boscawen fails to state 

what tablet or monument he is thus translating; but he 

explains the expression “son of the king’’ as an honorary 

title of great antiquity, being found in the maxims of 

Ptah-hotep. 


..In Abukir, Egypt, three colossal statues in rose-colored 
granite, each about ten feet high, have been discovered, 
The first two represent King Rameses II and Queen Hent- 
mara sitting on their throne, a unique group, the like of 
which has not yet been discovered in Egypt. The third 
statue represents Rameses standing in military garment 
and position, with sword and scepter. The statues are 
covered with hieroglyphic inscriptions. 








Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 2I18T. . 
JEHOIAKIM’S WICKEDNESS.—JER. XXXVI, 19-31. 











NoteEs.—The scholars must get the connection and under- 

stand who the persons are. Good Josiah has died in an 

attempt to resist an Egyptian invasion, and his second son, 

Jehoahaz, was put on the throne, but an Egyptian army 

came and carried him to Egypt, and made his older half- 

brother, Jehoiakim, king. But just now the Babylonian 

Empire was rising, and Nebuchadnezzar, after destroying 

Nineveh, routed Nechoh, King of Egypt, and shortly after 
came to Palestine,on his way to Egypt, and threatened 
Jerusalem. Before his capture of this city Jeremiah had 
been rebuking the wickedness of the king and people, and 
had, at last, had his prophecies written out and sent by 
Baruch to be read to the princes. They heard it, were 
afraid, and told Baruch and Jeremiah to hide themseives 
and they would inform the king. “* Go hide thee.” — 
Because the utterances would be regarded as treasonable. 
“‘ Into the court.”’—The open space within the square 
palace. “Chamber of Elishama the scribe.”—This 
was one of the rooms connected with the palace where the 
library was with its records.-——‘“ The roll.’”-—Made of 
sheepskins sewed together, and written, perhaps, in suc- 
cessive columns Stood beside the king—While he sat. 
“Winter house.”—A large, but close room that 
was warmed with a brasier. There were then no stoves or 
chimneys. ** Ninth month.”—The year began in April. 
“Three or four leaves.”’—Or columns. It seems the 
writing, tho on a roll, and not a book, was in short col- 
umns. “ Penknife.”—The scribe’s knife, used to 
sharpen his wooden stylus, “ He shall have none to sit 
upon the throne.’’—This was fulfilled, as hisson, Jehoiakin, 
was only put on the throne, and immediately removed by 
Nebuchadnezzar to Babylon. ‘* His dead body shall be 
cast out.’”-—We have no further account of how Jehoiakim’s 
body was dishonored, but it was doubtless so. 

Instruction.—Jeremiah hid himself. His work was not 
yet done. The prudent man foreseeth the evil and hideth 
himself. It is only a rash man that courts danger or mar- 
tyrdom. 

Think of the folly which imagines to resist God by in- 
sulting his message. The king thought he was doing a bold 
thing by cutting and burning the message of the prophet. 
We should treat God’s Word with respect. It is not re- 
spectful to despise it, nor even to neglect it. Those who do 
not read the Bible, who care nothing for God’s Word, or 
not enough to study it, are guilty of Jehoiakim’s sin. 

Burning God’s Word does not destroy its truth. It 
standeth sure. Those who despise it only injure them- 
selves. They bring down on themselves God’s punishment. 
While the book is destroyed or despised God’s laws and his 
providence go on, and the end comes when he will visit on 
every man according to his deeds. 

Elnathan and Delaiah and Gemariah were brave men. 
The king was angry and insulted the Word of God, and 
these men begged him not to doit. It did not do any good, 
and they did not expect it would; but they saved their own 
souls. The blood of his guilt was not onthem. Their 
skirts were clear. If you see a sin about to be committed, 
rebuke it, protest against it; let people see that you do not 
approve. Show your colors and do not be afraid, even if 
r you are laughed at for it. 

Of course the Bible does not please bad men. It never 
did or can. That would be a strange Bible that would 
please them. It would not be God’s Bible, for his Bible 
must rebuke sin, and sinners do not like rebuke. Rumsell- 
ers always hate preachers of the Gospel. 

God’s word of rebuke is written in our consciences 
against all our sins. When it is read to us let us not take 
out our penknives and cut out that page and burnit. We 
are told of some whose conscience is seared. We ought to 
make our consciences tender, not seared. .We do not want 
to apply knife and fire to God’s Word that is brought to us. 

It is an extraordinary thing told of the king’s counselors 
that they were not afraid. What blindness that was! The 
































uttered threats of destruction; the king had given the 
most flagrant insults to the nation’s God, and yet the court- 
iers were not afraid. That is just the way it is today. A 


‘man will insult God with oaths, and he will not fear, nor 


those that hear him. But God hears it, and the judgment 
will come. 








Ministerial Begister. 


ASHLEY, James W., Morgan Park Sem., called to Tampico, Ill 
ASHLAND, CHar.ks, Des Moines, accepts called to Forest City, 
Ta. 

BLACK, H. §8., Carlinville, [1., accepts call to Walla Walla, 
Wash. . 

ELLER, Davin, Glenville, Neb., accepts call to Norman, Neb. 
FERGUSON, W. L., Stuart, called to Knoxville, Ia. 

FISHER, J. A., Manistee, Mich., called to Anderson, Ind. 
HENRY, H.J.R., Franklin College, Ind., called to Dupont, Ind. 
KING, K. W., Hillsboro, accepts call to Greenfield, O. 

LIVICK, W. C., Sterling, Neb., accepts call to Council Bluffs, La. 
MARSHALL, W. H., Meadville, Penn., accepts call to East Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

MONTAGUE, J. F., Wichita, accepts call to Kingman, Kan. 
RICHES, C. W., Russell, accepts call to Lake City, Ia. 
ROGERS, G. D., Rochester Theo. Sem., called to Lawrence, Kan. 
RUSSELL, T. C., Cliftondale, Mass., accepts call to Suncook, 
N. H. 

SMITH, A. J., Pontiac, Ill., accepts call to Lenox, Ia. 

SMITH, ALAnson D., Fresno, accepts call to Sonora, Cal. 
STUMP, Joun S., Parkersburg, accepts call to Buchanan, W. Va. 
TOWNSEND, C. W., Victoria, B. C., resigns. 

UTTON, J. R., Afton, Wis., resigns. 

WITHAM, A. A., South Bend, Wash., accepts call to Hillsboro, 
Ore. 

WOOD, N. E., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to Brookline, Mass. 
YOUNG, A. J., Taylorville, accepts call to Galva, Ill. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BRADLEY, ALBExtT J., Valley Falls, Kan,, accepts call to Plym- 

outh ch., Kansas City, Mo. 

BROKENSHIRE, J. J., Canada, accepts call to Rensselaer Falls, 

N. ¥. 

CLARK, SHERMAN L., Chicago, Il)., called to Leonard and Hill 

City, Kan. 

COY LE, Jonn P., North Adams, Mass., resigns. 

CURRENS, CHARLES H., Wellsville, called to Elmdale and 

Strong City, Kan. 

DAVIES, THOMAS V., Westmoreland, accepts call to Stockton, 

Kan. 

DAVIES, D. D., St. Mary's, called to Findlay, O 

DUNN, C. W., has not withdrawn his resignation from Lebanon, 
Mo. 

DUTTON, Joun M.., inst. Jan. 27th, Newtonville, Maas. 

FREDERICK, H. A., died Feb. 34, Bartos, Penn. 

GEARHART, CHARLEs D., Oneida, Ill., called to Billings, Mont. 

GUILD, CHarEzs L., Enosburgh, Vt., resigns. 

HINES, P. H., inst. recently Howells and Dodge, Neb. 

HITCHCOCK, Howarp, Ulysses, Neb., resigns. 

HUTCHINS, H. L., Kensington, called to New Haven, Conn. 

KANTNER, W.C., inst. Jan. 17th, Corvallis, Ore. 

KERR, JosepnH, Oberlin Sem., accepts ca]l to Freedom, O. 

McGREAHAM, Joan A., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

MYERS, Joun C., Naperville, accepts call to Downer’s Grove, Ll. 

NEWLANDS, RosBert W., Chicago Sem., cated to Wauponsie 


Grove, Ill. 

NEWTON, ALBERT F., inst. Jan. 27th, Rochester Ave. ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

NORRIS, Jonn S., Webster City, accepts call to Parkersburgh 
and Allison, Ia. 


QUAIFE, Rosert, Clev eland, accepts call to Cincinnati, O. 
REID, Joun H., accepts call to New Haven, Conn. 


ves, JouHN L., inst. recently, Newstead Ave. chapel, St.. 

s, Mo. 

SMITH, ANDREW J., Neosho, Mo., accepts call to East ch., Taco- - 
ma, Wash. 


TAYLOR, Laturop, Rutland, IIl., resigns. 
WALKER, Joun T., Wayland, accepts call to Mendon, Mich. 
WHITE, LORENZO J., Green Bay, Wis., resigns. 


WELLES, T. CLayton, Englewood, Ill., accepts call to Winslow 
ch, Taunton,. Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ANBERAON, T. B., Plum Creek and Laird, called to Verona,. 
enn. 


BRONSON, CHARLES E., Marlboro, N. Y., accepts call to Sagi-- 
naw, Mich. 


CAMERON, Leroy L., Princeton Theo. Sem., called to Chester- - 
town, N. Y. 


JACOBS, C. D.. Ishpeming, called to Saginaw, Mich. 


LEDWITH, W111 L., South ch., called to Tioga ch.,Philadel- - 
phia, Penn. 


LITTELL, LuTHER, Morrice, accepts call to Mt. Hope, N. Y. 
MARLAND, GrorGe L., Northville, called to Kingsboro,. 


McKEE, C. L. V., Western Theo. Sem., called to Madison, O 
McKENNEY, W. W., Rutledge, called to Chester, Penn. 
PEATCHILL, THEODORE, H., Lyndonville, called to Ripley, N.Y- 
PLUMES. J. 8., Hazelwood ch., Pittsburgh, Penn., called to 


SENTZ, James E., Morrisania, N. Y., resigns. 
THOMPSON, E. P., Denver, Col., called to Springfield, O. 
WHITE, J. L., Green Bay, Wis., resigns. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
a, E. A.,-New York, N. Y., accepts call to Middletown, 
‘onn. 


apa, Henry A., Buffalo, accepts call to Ch. of the Redeemer, 


ALLEN, W. E., Trumansburgh, accepts call to Sherburne, N. Y. 


BRADLEY, E. A., Brooklyn, accepts call as assistant minister. 
Trinity ch., with the charge of the Chapel of St. Agnes, N. Y 


ee GrorGe W., Eastville, Va., accepts call to Union, 
. Va. 


HUBBARD, J. P., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 
LAMBERT, Tomas B., Boston, Mass., died Feb. 4th, aged 84. 
PAYNE, CHARLES M., Elizabeth, N. J., died Feb. 4th, aged 53. 


WATSON, BENJAMIN, Philadelphia. Penn., resigns. He has been 
elected Rector Emeritus. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BROLNOE, J. H., Luth., Fargo, accepts call to Madelia, N. D. 
CAMPBELL, R. T., Unit. Pres., Mercer, called to Hanover, Il. 
DARBAKER, H. D., Ref. Ger., McKeesport, Penn., resigns. 
DUBBS, A. J. G., Ref. Ger., Allentown, Penn., resigns. 
FROST, J. A., Luth., Atwater, Minn., resigns. 
HEIZER, C. W., Unit., Manchester, N. H., resigns. 
NOR )M, E. M., Luth., Wilcox, Penn., resigns. 








Record Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen translates a letter to 


Assyrians were at the gates; the voice of the prophet had 





PIERCE, E. W., Univ, inst. Feb. 7th, Orleans, Mags, 





February 11, 1899. 
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Sins. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


THE hight of the season in so great a city as New York 
emphasizes the fact, that a journal not exclusively devoted 
to musical criticism and information, or one not able to 
bestow a disproportionate space on merely one of its de- 
partments, can no longer undertake to review or even to so 
much as mention all the entertainments prominent ina 
single week. The predicament has reached a stage when 
the musical editor must pick and choose. The altogether 
unmusical have we always with us, in town or in country; 
but in such conditions one will pity with Sterne “the man 
who can travel from Dan to Beersheba and cry ‘’Tis all 
barren!’ ” 

The program of the Symphony Society’s fourth rehearsal 
and fourth concert, published in this paper last week, and 
its presenting the particular double attraction of two solo- 
ists,brought into the Music Hall large audiences. The “Fly- 
ing Dutchman” prelude was played with excellent effect. 
The new Bruch concerto will not be a rival to its writer's fa- 
vorite one in G minor. That is clear, even in admitting the 
power and beauty of two of its three movements and the 
characteristic orchestration from one of the ripest musical 4 
minds and most tasteful of writers among living Germans. 
Thesoloist in it was Miss Geraldine Morgan, a well-taught 
young artist of Californian birth, who has acquired com- 
mendable maturity of style and a superior degree of techni- 
cal command of her instrument under the instruction of 
Dr. Joachim, The vocal soloist was Miss Clementine de 
Vere, that popular soprano singing Handel’s ‘“‘ Sweet Bird, 
that Shun’st the Noise of Folly ’—an air which is growing 
simply insufferable in its insipid and prolix opportunity 
for a florid soprano to show her art. We wish Miss de Vere 
—whose concert repertory greatly needs enlargement— 
would let this sugary selection fall into the innocuous 
desuetude becoming it. The symphony was Beethoven’s 
Eighth, given, like the “Dutchman ”’ overture, in a manner 
to be respected, under Mr. Damrosch’s careful leadership. 

Mr. Viadimir de Pachmann’s pianoforte recital on 

Saturday afternoon was attended by a good-sized audi- 
ence—one that gave ample demonstration of how enjoya- 
ble is the delightful playing of an artist, for the most part 
exquisite in all he undertakes and one quite as sui generis 
as the most so to be ranked who have visited America. 
The amazing delicacy, fluency and brilliancy of his touch 
and fingering, and the beautiful precision almost unbro- 
kenly characteristic of Mr. de Pachmann’s performances,are 
things that each successive concert-series makes only the 
more wonderful. If he is not a magician of his instrument 
heisasort offairy. As Puck, with the legendary fungus for 
a piano-stool, he would seem far removed from his ordinary 
personality. Mr. de Pachmann’s program, printed in this 
column in full last week, was a mixed one—tho a liberal 
Chopin choice entered into it acceptably. His second 
recital was set for yesterday, the scheme of it being 
announced as follows: “Carnaval,” Schumann; Bolero, 
Chopin; two Preludes, Opus 28, Nos. 15 and 17, Chopin; two 
Etudes, Opus 25, Nos. 4 and 10, Chopin; Polonaise (post- 
humous), Opus 71, No. 2; Rondo, Opus 16, Chopin; Legende, 
No, 2, ‘Saint Frangois de Paul Marchant Sur les Flots,” 
Liszt; Polonaise, No. 1, Liszt; Etude de concert, No. 2, Liszt, 
and ValseImpromptu, Liszt. For next Tuesday afternoon 
the bill will be the following: Etudes Symphoniques, Schu- 
mann; Ballade in B flat, Opus 23, Nocturne, Opus 37, 
Impromptu, Opus 36, three études, Opus 25 (Nos, 3 and 9), 
and Opus 10; and the Polonaise, Opus 35, all by Chopin; 
Raff’s Giga with Variations: a ‘‘ Liebeslied”’ and a “ Friih- 
lingslied,’”’ both by Henset; and Weber’s Rondo in D, Opus 
49. It isinteresting to notice how high and bright the star 
of Chopin shines just now in the firmament of pianoforte 
music all over the world. Never has Chopin’s recognition 
as peerless among those who have understood, as well as 
those who have written for the pianoforte been so prac- 
tically confessed before all men. 

At the Metropolitan the eighth week of the season 
elicited two extraordinarily fine representations of ‘‘ Faust”’ 
with the Messrs. de Reszke and Mrs. Eames-Story therein 
(of which two last Saturday’s afternoon one attracted an 
enormous audience), besides ‘‘Mignon” and ‘“‘Norma,” these 
last unsatisfactory affairs. The week’s repertory includes 
‘‘ Lohengrin” on Monday, “‘ Hamlet” on Wednesday, “Don 
Giovanni” on Friday, and for Saturday ‘“‘Romeo et Juliette.” 
The rentrée of Mme. Albani as Elsa is an acceptable inci- 
dent of the season to that conscientious and sincere artist’s 
many friends. Two of the four performances will be sung 
in French, two in Italian. In preparation are Wagner’s 
““Mastersingers”’ (‘‘I Maestri Cantoridi Nuremberg,” which 
looks a most unfamiliar face for an old friend), and “‘ The 
Flying Dutchman.”’ In both these works Mme. Albani will 
sing the chief female réles; Mr. Lassalle will be the Vander- 
decken of the one opera,and Jean de Reszke the Walter of the 
other. Last week also has brought forth the full and rich 
complement of rumors as to what will be the sort of opera 
next season; whether German, Italian, French as to char- 
acter and company (alas! nothing is said or auspiciously 
can be said yet of English performances) or—what? These 
reports have followed on each other’s heels with the agility 
of Macbeth’s woes; and it is quite true that there have been 
meetings on the part of some of the stockholders, and pro- 
posals are, more or less formally, under consideration. But, 
all wishes or statements or canards to the contrary, judi- 
cious persons will understand that there has been no deter- 
mination of a topic that the stockholders of the Opera 
House seem to appreciate, more certainly than ever, as a 
weighty one for themselves and the public. Any such 
definite adjustment of next season’s character can hardly 
be reached at present. There will be no such responsi- 
bility taken before March, possibly not till later than 
that; possibly not till very much later. It must be 
confessed that the recent best representations given by 
the best singers in the present company provided by 
Messrs, Abbey and Grau have considerably im- 


+ Emil Fischer as Hunding. The proceeds are for the 


rals of the Metropolitan provided the pecuniary prob- 
lems involved can be happily worked out by and for the 
managers named. In any case, Mr. Browdie’s advice to Miss 
Fanny Squeers, concerning her angry agitation on acer- 
tain superfluous topic during her call at the Saracen’s Head 
Inn, can profitably be consulted and remembered in the 
interim. : 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra is doing its double 
duty, in this city and in Brooklyn, this week. For its 
regular concert here on Tuesday evening the program an- 
nounced was a concerto by Handel, for strings and wind; 
Berlioz’s “Harold” symphony; the prelude to “Lohengrin”; 


and Richter’s arrangement of three extracts from ‘‘ The 
Dusk of the Gods.” 


....For the evening of the 27th of this month there has 
been arran .ed a musical entertainment in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, likely to prove not merely of much artistic 
interest, but an opportunity for something like a demon- 
stration of musical politics in the city—as popular feeling 
on operatic interests now seems to stand. For the first 
portion of the program, a concert will be given in which 
Mrs. Emma Eames and the Messrs. Edouard and Jean de 
Reszke, Mr. Jean Lassalle and Mr. Anton Seidl and his 
orchestra will share. Following this will be sung as an 
operatic performance in German, directed by Mr. Seidl, the 
first act of Wagner’s “‘ Valkyr,’”’ Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch as 
Sieglinde, Mr. Paul Kalisch as Siegmund, and Mr. 


benefit of the Society for the Relief of the Destitute Blind, 
in which Mrs. J. M. Thurber and many other ladies of the 
city are managers. Tickets can be procured at Schuberth’s, 


23 Union Square, at no particularly advanced scale of 
prices. 








News of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


JOHN A. MorRIs, the principal owner and director of the 
Louisiana State Lottery Company, has given notice on 
behalf of the company that the proposition for the re- 
charter will be withdrawn; that it will wind upits busi- 
ness, retiring from the field on the expiration of the 
charter in 1894. This action results from the decision of 
the Supreme Court in favor of the constitutionality of the 
Anti-Lottery Postal law, which shuts the Lottery Company 
out of the mail, prohibits it from sending any circulars or 
tickets through the mail and punishes under a heavy 
penalty the sending of any newspapers containing notices 
_or advertisements of lotteries. 


....-The Bering Sea negotiations have been continued; 
but as many points are open it has been decided to urge 
the continuance of the modus vivendi, which will expire 
May ist. It is understood that the arbitrating tribunal 
will consist of seven persons: two from the United States, 
two representing Great Britain—one being a Canadian and 
the other an Englishman—and three from some neutral 
country. It is reported that the Hon. Edward J. Phelps, 
formerly American Minister to England, has been appoint- 
ed Chief Consul of the United States before this Board. 





....A Territorial Convention held in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, comprising upward of three hundred citizens from 
several counties, has adopted a memorial to Congress 
against the Statehood bills, calling attention to reason- 
able doubts of the sincerity of the Mormons in their pro- 
fessions of party division and the rejection of polygamy, 
and representing that the Territory is prospering under 
the present status. A committee was appointed to take 
the memorial to Washington. 


.... It has been reported that Italy was about to resume 
full diplomatic relations with this country by sending as 
Ambassador to Washington, Signor Catalini, now of Den- 
mark, in place of Baron Fava. This report, however, has 
been discredited at Washington, no direct information 
having been received. Mr. Porter, the American Minister 
to Italy, is stillin this country, and it is understood that 
his return will depend upon the course taken by the Ital- 
ian Government. 


....Secretary Blaine has asked Congress for an appro- 
priation of $50,000 to complete the preliminary survey of 
the boundary line between Alaska and British Columbia. 
The most difficult and expensive part has been accom- 
plished, and it is of great importance that it should be 
completed. 


...-It has been reported from Chile that police still 
guard Mr. Egan’s house on account of the danger of its be- 
ing attacked by the mob. The police judge at Valparaiso 
-has increased the severity of the sentence imposed upon 

the assailants of the American sailors. 


....Secretary Blaine has written a letter to Colonel 
Clarkson, Chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, announcing that he is not a candidate for the Pres- 


idency, and that his name will not be brought before the 
Convention. 


.... Themovement against Senator Hill’s call for a winter 
convention has increased. A large number of the most 
prominent Democrats in New York City have joined in call- 
ing a mass meeting to be held in Cooper Union. 


....A bill forbidding the use of the Pinkerton Detective 
Agency, to protect factories and railroad shops when as- 
sailed by strikers, was passed in the New York Assembly 
by a vote of 90 to 27. 


ee-.-In accordance with the resolution of the United 
States Senate the Anti-Slavery Conference was ratified 
February 3d at the Foreign Ministry in Brussels by the 
American Minister. 
....-Governor Abbett, of New Jersey, has appointed Sen- 
ator Werts to succeed Judge Knapp on the New Jersey Su- 





proved their chances of continuing to be fermiers-géné- 


preme Court bench, and has reappointed Chief Justice 


-..-A bill has been reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in the Senate to continue in force the 
Chinese Exclusion laws for a period ot ten years. 


.... The defendants in the Quay libel suit in Pittsburgh 
have been sentenced to six months imprisonment, a fine of 
$600 and the cost of prosecution. 


.... The House of Representatives passed the Census De- 
ficiency bill. A number of speeches were made, praising 
the efficiency of the Department. 


.... The Chamber of Commerce, in New York City, have 
appointed a committee to solicit assistance for the famine 
regions in Russia. 


....A fatal fire occurred at the Hotel Royal, in New York 


City, on February 7th, in which a large number of lives 
were lost. 


'....President Harrison made public a proclamation an- 


nouncing reciprocity arrangements with the British West 
Indies. 


FOREIGN. 

...-Lord Salisbury addressed an audience of about 10,000 
persons at Exeter. After referring to the deaths of the 
Duke of Clarence and the Khédive of Egypt he criticised 
the program of the Liberal Party as obscure, indefinite and 
full of empty promises. He referred to the Irish question 
as still the burning question of the hour, on which would 
rest the issue not only of the next election but perhaps of 
others, and appealed to the country to uphold the union. 
He attributed the South Molton and Rossendale elections 
solely to the loss of personal influence, and declared that 
any concession would eventually place Ireland in the hands 
of the priests and result in the loss of the country to the 
Empire. This speech was afterward very severely criti- 
cised by Sir William Vernon Harcourt, who called it not 
only shameful but mischievous on the part of a states- 
man in Lord Salisbury’s position, and declared that such 
remarks as were made of Ireland, had they been made in 
regard to Canada or Australia, would inevitably have 
driven them from their allegiance. 


....Count Ignatieff, Governor-General of Kieff, has sent 
a circular letter to the Governors commanding the utmost 
vigilance in the inspection of grain and flour for the famine 
regions, in order to prevent any adulteration, and instruct- 
ing them to dismiss immediately police officials who are 
detected in conniving at frauds. The Ameer of Bokhara 
has informed the Governor-General of Turkestan that he 
will contribute asum of 10,000 rubles to the famine relief 
fund as a proof of his attachment to Russia. 


....In view of the financial distress, the proposition was 
made by the Portuguese Government to sell some of the 
Portuguese colonies, but the Cortes at Lisbon refused to 
discuss the proposal. Holland has offered to buy a Portu- 
guese possession in the Malay Archipelago. The Portu- 
guese Administrator-General of the Customs has been dis- 
missed and a demand made by the Cortes for the impeach- 
ment of the former Minister of Finance. 


....An order has been issued by Prince George of Saxony 
calling upon the army officers to put a stop to the inhuman 
treatment of men by non-commissioned officers. Several 
outrageous incidents are narrated of their cruelty. 


....Large quantities of American grape vines have been 
distributed among the farmers in Italy, and the demand 
for the coming year is very large. 


...-The North German Lloyd steamer, ‘ Eider,” went 
ashore near the Isle of Wight. No lives were lost, and the 
mails and specie were saved. 


.... The police of Berlin have arrested a number of an- 
archists and seized a quantity of anarchistic literature. 


....-There has been further fighting in the 
Sfidan in which the French were victorious. 


French 


...-[t is reported that danger of civil war in Samoa has 
passed. 


.... The deficit in the Spanish budget is $302,600. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


....Mr, Spurgeon once remarked that he was very thankful the 
Lord had called him to be the pastor of a large church, because 
he felt that he had not talent enough to be the pastor of a little 
one.—The Standard. 





....We give much space to the action of the Revision Com- 
mittee. Let our readers compare it with the Confession. We 
would like a few changes; but we can accept the result as a whole, 
and we doubt not that the Church will adopt it as it is, if sent 
down by the Assembly. The Assembly may amend it if good rea- 
son can be given.—Herald and Presbyter. 


...-Nothing shall ever knowingly be admitted to its columns 
that would disturb the faith of any reader in the Word of God. 
It is little enough of hope and comfort in this world that we have 
outside of our faith in God. It is The Interior’s calling to carry 
into all homes the blessings of faith—to anticipate, as far as it can, 
the final work of its Master, who shall wipe away all tears.—The 
Interior. 


....-This much despised and abused doctrine (future punish- 
ment] is likely to survive for several reasons. First, it is in the 
Bible. To get rid of it one must get rid of the Bible. Second, it 
has proved a wholesome doctrine. Say what one may against 
frightening people into religion, the fact remains that the start- 
ing-point of most reformations is the fear of punishment. Teach- 
ers who drop future punishment out of their creed lose their 
power to rescue the perishing.—Christian Advocate. 


...- Not one in a hundred lives religiously outside the circle of 
his own immediate interests. His business, his family, his 
church, as the magnet holds the armature within the radius of 
its power, contract his benevolence and charity within their cir- 
cumference, so that he has no appreciation of the claims of in- 
terests outside; nor does he, like his great Exemplar, whom he 
professes to imitate, traverse the varied interests of even his own 
church at large for which he has a capacity.—Methodist Prot- 





Beasley. 
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MR. BLAINE’S WITHDRAWAL. 


Mr. BLAINE has written a letter announcing that he is 
not a candidate for the Presidency. It is addressed to 
Mr. J. W. Clarkson, Chairman of the National Republic- 
an Committee, and is dated February 6th, 1892. The let- 
ter is so short and so important in its political bearing 
that we give it in full: 

“‘My Dear Sir: [am not a candidate for the Presidency, 
and my name will not go before the Republican National 
Convention for the nomination. I make this announce- 
ment in due season. 

‘*To those who have tendered me their support I owe sin- 
cere thanks, and am most grateful for their confidence. 
They will, I am sure, make earnest effort in the approach- 
ing contest, which is rendered specially important by rea- 
son of the industrial and financial policies of the Govern- 
ment being at stake. The popular decision on these issues 
is of great moment, and will be of far-reaching consequence. 

““Very sincerely yours, JAMES G. BLAINE.” 

This is the second. time Mr. Blaine has been constrained 
to decline a nomination which his party was ready to 
give him without hesitation or question. Four years 
ago he withdrew from a field in which he was easily 
master, and the nomination went to General Harrison, 
who was triumphantly elected. Now, again, and prob- 
ably for the last time, he withdraws his name asa can- 
didate for the nomination, and relinquishes the great am- 
bition of his life. 

His letter of withdrawal does not come asa matter of 
surprise. It has been expected. Those who know him 
well have known all along that he could not be a candi- 
date. It is no great secret that his health is such that he 
would not have been able to stand the strain of a Presi- 
dential campaign. He is not a strong man, and has not 
been for some years. His strength has been barely suf- 
ficient for the ordinary duties of Secretary of State. He 
was compelled to relinquish these duties entirely for a 
long period last summer, and quite recently he has had 
sudden attacks of illness which have caused no little 
alarm. If he had been in robust health he would have 
borne a larger share of the burden of important diplo- 





- his associates will refuse to accept the charter, should 


matic correspondence in the Bering Sea, Reciprocity, 
Italian and Chilean cases. We were the first to state, 
early last fall, that the work of preparing the dispatches 
in the Bering Sea matter fell upon the President, and we 
happen to know that he has also taken the leading part 
in the Chilean controversy. In confirmation of this 
Senator Sherman is quoted, by the correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, as saying: 

“T called on Senator John Sherman at his home in Wash- 
ington one night last week, and he informed me that Presi- 
dent Harrison had told him personally that the whole bur- 
den of the Chilean affair has been borne by himself and 
Secretary Tracy, and that during the whole trouble Blaine 
could not remember what had taken place two days be- 
fore.” 

This sufficiently indicates the imperative reason of Mr. 
Blaine’s refusal to be a candidate. He could not, with 
safety to himself and to his party, take upon himself so 
large arisk. The health of a candidate for the Presiden- 
cy must be beyond doubt. He must be,able to bear a 
heavy and continual strain without danger of breaking 
down. Success at the polls must not be endangered by 
a question of the physical state of the candidate. Mr. 
Blaine has done well to retire from the field, as he says, 
‘in due season.” ; 

The withdrawal of Mr. Blaine’s name leaves in view no 
formidable competitor for the nomination against Presi- 
dent Harrison. Certainly no one has a tithe of the 
claims to itthat he has. He took the nomination four 
years ago when the prospects were not bright. A Dem- 
ocratic President who had beaten Mr. Blaine in 1884, 
and who inspired his party with the feeling that he 
could not be defeatéd, was his opponent. But he won 
and won handsomely, and has more than justified the 
country’s expectations of him, in the three years of his 
administration. He has guided the Ship of State with a 
strong, steady and skillful hand, and has contributed, 
theough the success of his policy, more to the prosperity 
of the country than any President since Grant. We have 
long regarded his renomination as virtually assured. If 
any mancan conduct the Republican Party to success in 
November next, that man is President Harrison. We 
believe that, with a united and harmonious party be- 
hind him, hecan be triumphantly re-elected. 

While accepting Mr. Blaine’s withdrawal as a wise and 
necessary act, we cannot avoid an expression of sympa- 
thy for his disappointment. He is the most brilliant 
statesman of his generation, and no man of his time has 
so strong a hold on the popular feeling. The enthusiasm 
for him throughout his party is wonderful. No name 
has such power to evoke applause. With this he is now 
compelled to be content. He has had one opportunity, 
and failed. Destiny has decreed that the highest honor 
is not for him, as it was not for Daniel Webster and 
Henry Clay. 
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IS IT A SURRENDER? 


‘‘ THE great Lottery fight in Louisiana is over.” So 
begins a dispatch from New Orleans, announcing the 
letter of the president of the Lottery company to the 
people of Louisiana, in which he declares that he and 








the Lottery amendment be passed by ever so large a 
vote, at the April election. The announcement that it is 
‘‘over,” coming from the headquarters of the Associated 
Press, in New Orleans, which has been the mouthpiece 
of the Lottery magnates, is enough at first sight to make 
us believe it is not over, and the announcement must be 
accepted with the greatest caution. It may be believed, 
but it must not be trusted. 

And yet we believe that the victory has been substan- 
tially won, and that while the reptile may wriggle his 
power is gone. There is no real reason to believe that 
Mr. Morris’s letter does not express his genuine intention. 
After telling the story of his proposition first to give 
$500,000 per annum as a licensed tax, then his increase 
of the amount to $1,000,000, and then afterward the in- 
crease by the Legislature to $1,225,000 per annum, he re- 
fers to the crusade against the proposition and the en- 
actment by Congress of the Anti-Lottery Postal law, and 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
that the law is constitutional; and then concludes: 


‘Realizing thoroughly, I and my associates, that we 
have been incorrect in our opinion of public sentiment on 
this question of a new charter, and not desiring to see the 
people of the State of Louisiana involved in strife over this 
question, I hereby declare, upon my part, and on the part 
of my associates, that we shall not accept or qualify under 
the Amendment, if it be adopted by the people at the gen- 
eral election of April, 1892. As the Supreme Court of the 
United States has decided the Anti-Lottery Postal law to 
be constitutional, it is my purpose and tbat of my asso- 
ciates to respect that law and abstain from violating it in 
any manner. 

“Our offer was actuated as much by a desire to benefit 
the people of the State of Louisiana as the prospect of 
profit to ourselves which would arise from the grant asa 
business proposition. My associates and I are closely iden- 
tified with the interests of the people of Louisiana, as we 
own much property within its borders, and convinced that 
the granting of another lottery charter in the State would 
be the cause of continued agitation and discontent upon 
the part of a number of the citizens of Louisiana for the 
entire period for which such a charter might be conferréd, 





lege, even tho it were given to us without the payment of 
one dollar of license tax.” 

We believe this expression of Mr. Morris and his asso- 
ciates is a genuine one, and that they have concluded 
that the franchise would be worthless to them, and that 
it must be given up. They recognize that it is an up- 
rising of the moral sentiment of the country, which has 
become so powerful that it is useless to resist it; and they 
have yielded not out of any love to Louisiana but because 
their power is goné. 

This is one of the finest examples we have had in this 
country of the power of public sentiment against a great 
evil. Public sentiment has made law and has helped 
law, and where law was insufficient public sentiment has 
finished its work. We are reminded of its effect upon 
that -peculiar social enormity, the Oneida com- 
munity, which it compelled to disband. Buta later and 
more striking example and more completely parallel is 
that of the public abandonment of polygamy by the Mor- 
mons. It had seemed as if nothing could reach that 
people; but at last the moral sentiment of the country 
vas aroused, Congress brought its legislation to bear, the 
voice of the people was heard even in the Mormon Tab- 
ernacle and within the Endowment House, and the 
enormity of polygamy was proclaimed so loudly to the 
people guilty of it that their leader was compelled to 
make public proclamation that it would be abandoned. 
Every step was the same as in the case of the Louisiana 
Lottery. . 
And the conclusion should be the same. We believed 
the abandonment of polygamy was genuine, not hearty, 
not voluntary, compelled by popular opinion and the 
public conscience and the law of the nation, but yet gen- 
uine. We said that nevertheless these people, whom we 
believed, should not be trusted; that they should be given 
no chance to change their mind; that Utah should not 
be admitted as a State; that the execution of the laws 
should uot be slackened, but that the good work of con- 
viction which had taken place in the hearts of the evil- 
doers should be allowed to have its perfect work. 

We say the same in the case of the Louisiana Lottery. 
John A. Morris has not become a saint. General Beau- 
reguard will not willingly give up his $10,000 a year; Mr. 
Pinchbeck has no desire to forego his magnificent divi- 
dends. These gentlemen have not experienced a change 
of heart in a revival meeting. It is the clutch of the 
constable which has converted them and nothing else. Let 
that clutch be loosened and they will backslide fast 
enough. They have given up the hope of adding to their 
plunder, and all they are now trying to do is to retain the 
millions they have stolen from the poor. John A. Morris 
isa rich man, worth ten or twenty millions, and he can 
really afford to retire and live on his property. We 
therefore put faith in his professions so longas he is held 
to them by force; but did the chance allow he would 
take advantage of the slackening of public disapproval, 
and either he or those whom he put forward would ac- 
cept the conditions offered and launch forth on another 
twenty-five years of licensed brigandage. : 

One of the things that strike us as we go back over 
the story is the utter blindness of some men to the moral 
forces that pervade the community. Mr. Morris was 
brought upa gambler in the State of New York. His 
father before him was a king of the turf, and he himself 
has the finest racing stud in the country. He was sur- 
rounded by bookmakers and other such blacklegs, whose 
business it was to get money for nothing. The only 
public sentiment he knew was their public sentiment. 
Living in this narrow circle he did not understand that 
there is a largey and a purer community outside. To him 
the frequenters of the turf and the policy shop were the 
world, and he supposed they made public opinion. He 
thought everybody was purchasable; he supposed he 
could buy the new State of South Dakota. All he had to 
do, he imagined, was to offer its price for the State of 
Louisiana, and he believed that half a million a year 
would buy it. and had no doubt that when the price was 
raised to $1,225,000 it would be his. He has discovered 
that no price can buy the people; that there is such a 
thing as principle which does not go to the market. This 
is a greatsurpriseto him. But it is a good lesson, tho it 
dazes him. It isa comfortable lesson for the public to 
learn and to know that if they will rise in their might 
and say that a wrong shall not be done, they will be 
heard. Conscience is omnipotent if it will speak. 

This last fact, the omnipotence of the public con- 
science, is the great lesson of the struggle. It was to 
this that the people of Louisiana appealed. They spoke 
themselves with great power. The voice of The New 
Delta and its brave editor has been stronger than that of 
all the rest of the Louisiana press which favored the 
Lottery. It has been a case where one with God was a 
majority. That editor ought to have a future before him 
in the Democratic Party, for he has saved it from infinite 
shame and contempt in his own State. The opponents of 
the Lottery in Louisiana, led by the clergyinen of all de- 
nominations, appealed to the country, and they. did 
wisely. They sent their agent North to arouse public 
opinion; they appealed to Congress; they secured the 

necessary legislation. They found the President and 


Postmaster-General ready to help them, and by combin- 
ing moral and political forces they overcame the boldest 
and wickedest conspiracy that has attacked their State 





we would be unwilling to accept such a charter or privi- 


since the overthrow of slavery. 


It has been a great 
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victory. It has been such a lesson for Louisiana as the 
overthrow of the Tweed Ring was to New York. 

Now let there be no step backward. The anti-Lotiery 
men of Louisiana cannot now yield to the McEnery 
faction. They must hold their ground and make the 
victory secure. 
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THE LAW OF CHRIST. 


PAUL says it is bearing one another’s burdens. Christ 
says it is loving your neighbor as yourself. It is plain to 
see that the two are identical, both the same law. One 
who loves his neighbor bears his burdens, and is glad to 
do it. 

This is not the only law of Christ; for there is another 
law prior to it, to love God; but this is the chief law 
about men, and we have so much to do with men that 
James tells us it is our love to our neighbor that is the 
test of our love to God. It was not false teaching that 
made Abou Ben Adhem’s name lead all the rest, because 
he loved his fellow-men; for he who loves God loves his 
neighbor also, and, conversely, he who loves his neigh- 
bor loves God. Love is not divided; it is one. 

Bearing one another’s burdens fulfills the law of Christ. 
It is not merely the law of Christ, but it fills to the full 
its requirement. It is better than the best profession or 
the correctest belief. It is fruit-bearing, which is what 

.Christ wants. He is not content with flowers, good as 
they are, but he asks the perfected fruit, which is love, 
burden bearing. Believing the exact truth about God 
or his Son Jesus Christ will not save us, for it does not 
save the devils. And the devils believe and tremble and 
are lost. 

It is a very remarkable fact that in the very connec- 
tion in which Paul bids us bear one another’s burdens and 
therein fulfill the law of Christ, he also tells us that each 
one must bear his own burdens. The two statements 
seem at first to conflict. How can he say that each must 
bear his own burden, and then say also that we must 
each bear one another’s burden? Can we all bear our 
own and yet all bear the burdens of others? 

There is no difficulty about it. It is one of the blessed 
paradoxes of the Christian life. The one who bravely 
and cheerfully bears his own burdens, instead of throw- 
ing them on others, is just the one who will be ready to 
bear others’ burdens also. The man who shirks his own 
burdens is certain not to try to help any one else to bear 
his. Each one’s first duty is to accept his own troubles 
and griefs with Christian resignation, accepting the 
blow, enduring the pains, making no complaint of God, 
wearying no one else with the sad tale of all his sorrows, 
but receiving it as the wise providence of God. Such a 
one learns how to bear, and, having learned how he is 
himself helped, he can help others. He can relieve them 
of part of their load, and can tell them where they also 
shall find strength to bear the rest. Paul was right in 
coupling the two together; for he who has learned first 
to bear his own burdens has gained a superior strength 
which makes his own burdens lighter, and makes him 
better able to bear the burdens of others. In weakness 
he is made strong. . 

Friend, do you see a neighbor—and Jesus has told you 
who your neighbor is—staggering under a heavy burden? 
Remember the burdens you have carried and who has 
given you strength to carry them, so that now the burden 
is light. Jesus, who has borne the world’s burden of sin, 
lets you fill up what is behind of his burden bearing. Go 
and lighten your overburdened neighbor. Run, speak to 
him, comfort him, give him help. When Jesus was bear- 
ing the cress to Calvary, staggering under its weight, a 
stranger, one Simon of Cyrene, came along, and he 
took hold of one end of it and helped our Lord carry 
it. What a blessed service that was. We believe that 
Jesus spoke to him some word of thanks, some word of 
guidance that sank deep into his heart, for we are told 
that his sons, Alexander and Rufus, became pillars in 
the Church. If we help the poorest, saddest heart to 
bear its burden, we are doing it for the Lord, just as 
truly as Simon of Cyrene; and we shall have a blessing. 
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HONESTY THE BEST POLITICS. 


THE process of gerrymandering legislative districts is a 
device of partisan politics. Both parties are guilty of it, 
and yet nobody really defends it. It is not defensible 
except on the principle that what your opponent does 
you are justified in doing when opportunity offers. This 
is the principle that lies at the bottom of corrupt politics. 
It is the common excuse which politicians plead for cor- 
tupt acts. Formally enunciated the principle would be, 
If the Democrats buy votes the Republicans must; if the 
Democrats stuff ballot boxes, or cheat in the count, or 
steal legislative seats, or commit any other act of dis- 
honesty, sharp party policy not only justifies but re- 
quires the Republicans do the same. 

Gerrymandering is cheating. This is the only plain 
word that fits the process. Whena State is gerryman- 
dered its legislative or congressional districts are so 
arranged as to allow the voters of one party to have pro- 
portionately a larger number of representatives than the 
other party. In other words, the voters of one party are 











given a power which does not rightly belong to them, 
while those of the other party are deprived of the power 
which does naturally belong to them. An excellent 
illustration of the working of this system is to be fo und 


in the case of Ohio. The congressional districts of Ohio 
were so arranged by the Democratic Legislature in 1889 
that in the election of November, 1890, out of twenty-one 
Congressmen chosen the Republicans elected only seven, 
while the Democrats elected fourteen. The vote by 
which the Democrats elected fourteen Congressmen was 
851,548, while the Republicans cast 357,824 votes, and 
elected only seven; in other words the Democrats so ma- 
nipulated the districts that the Republicans had to cast a 
larger aggegate vote to elect seven Congressmen than 
the Democrats had to elect fourteen. We do not mean 
to say that districts can be so arranged as to give to the 
voters of each party their exact numerical proportion of 
representatives. A thoroughly just arrangement of 
districts may give each more or less than they are en- 
titled to, Buta gerrymander is designed to go as far 
toward practically disfranchising the opposite party as 
possible. 

This species of political cheating, tho indefensible on 
moral grounds, continues to be a favorite device of poli- 
ticians of both parties. Some of the most flagrant exam- 
ples of it were to be found in the South some years ago, 
when the Democrats made their first determined effort 
to overcome the legitimate effects of the Negro vote. 
Everybody has heard of the “shoestring” district in 
Mississippi and of an equally notorious district in South 
Carolina. But the evil is far more general than any 
intelligent, conscientious observer likes to admit. Presi- 
dent Harrison was constrained to call attention in his 
annual Message, a few weeks ago, to the flagrancy of the 
evil. To show how thoroughly mischievous this device 
is and how it may be used to thwart the will of the ma- 
jority of a State, he gives these statements: 


‘* These gerrymanders for Congressional purposes are in 
most cases buttressed by a gerrymander of the legislative 
districts, thus making it impossible for a majority of the 
legal voters of the State to correct the apportionment 
and equalize Congressional districts. A minority rule is 
established that only a political revulsion can overthrow. 
T have recently been advised thatin one county of a certain 
State three districts for the election of members of the 
Legislature were constituted as follow: One has 65,000 popu- 
lation, one 15,000, and one 10,000, while in another county 
detached, non-contiguous sections. have been united to 
make a legislative district.” 


It is a serious question whether these measures do not 
tend to deprive States of that ‘‘ Republican form of gov- 
ernment” which is guaranteed to them by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The President is not alone in 
believing that the chief national danger lies in ‘‘ the 
overthrow of majority control by the suppression or 
perversion of the popular suffrage.” 

Gerrymandering as a crime against the popular suf- 
frage is bad party policy.. The outrageous work of the 
Democratic Legislature in Ohio was one of those influ- 
ences which helped to secure the magnificent triumph 
for Governor McKinley last fall. Tho regarded as sharp 
party policy at the time there was a speedy reaction 
which resulted in the complete overthrow of the Demo- 
cractic Administration. Honesty pays better in the long 
run in politics than dishonesty. Honesty is just as good 
policy in politics as in business; and we are surprised to 
observe that the Republicans in the Ohio Legislature 
have not been sharp enough to learn the lesson which 
the last election tanght the Democrats. They are 
proposing to do just what the Democrats did. 
The Reapportionment bill which ~has passed one 
house is said to be quite as objectionable as the scheme 
for which it is a substitute. Governor McKinley in his 
inaugural address took strong grounds against gerry- 
mandering, and Senator Sherman assured the public a few 
weeks ago that the pending bill would not become a law. 
We hope that if it does pass the Legislature Governor 
McKinley will be true to his’ record, true to his party, 
true to his inaugural utterance, and veto it. 

It is simple folly for the Republicans to think of such 
a method of retaliating upon the Democrats. Let there 
be a fair and just arrangement of the districts, such as 
the people of the State will ratify and commend. Re- 
publican chicanery will be no more acceptable to them 
than Democratic chicanery. If they want to be con- 
tinued in the control of the Legislature and the State 
they must show themselves worthy of it. Thereis a 
homely proverb that ‘‘ curses like chickens come home to 
roost.” We commend it to the Republicans of the Ohio 
Legislature and to the Legislatures of all States contem- 
plating reapportionment. They cannot offend the moral 
sense of the public without sooner or later receiving a 
just retribution. 


- 
~~ 


“WORRYING FLIES.” 


WE referred last week to the influence which Mr. 
Spurgeon’s rejection of the doctrine of close communion 
has had upon American Baptists. We do not mean to 
say that the considerable majority of the great and grand 
Baptist denomination do not still hold to that practice, in 
obedience to a shrewd syllogism against whose authority 
their hearts rebel; nor do we doubt that the pressure of 
that practice is still driving as many as ever out of the 
Baptist body; but the wall is breaking down on every 
side, and Christian fraternity is asserting itself in both 
theory and practice. 








We are led to this line of thought by observing the 





treatment aceorded by Tne Examiner of this city to two 
of the latest who have thus withdrawn from the Bap- 
tist ministry. That paper has, in years past, been known 
as the one which has drawn the denominational lines 
straiter and stiffer than any other north of the States in 
which Hard-Shell churches abound. Ithas been the very 
malleus hereticorum of its denomination and has been 
distinguished for the depth and the width of the watery 
moat which it dug to prevent the too close approach of 
Christian brethren. The treatment which it gives, in its 
last issue, of these two brethren would therefore be a 
matter of great surprise if one did not remember that 
Christian unity begins to be recognized as being a duty 
not second to sound logic, and that the influence of such 
men as Spurgeon cannot but be felt. 

Dr. Philip Moxom has announced his withdrawal from 
his Boston pastorate. He has done nothing more; he 
has gone to no other denomination; but it is fully under- 
stood that it is the criticisms upon him of his narrower 
brethren which have led him to resign. His withdrawal 
is a loss to the Baptist pulpit such as was that of Dr. 
Pentecost, or Dr. Behrends, or Dr. Dowling, or Dr. 
Bridgman. Now observe the kindly defense of Dr. 
Moxom, on his departure, which The Examiner allows to 
him from the pen of its brilliant and most admirable 
regular correspondent, the Rev. C. H. Watson, of Arling- 
ton, Mass. He says: 

“Since the election of Phillips Brooks, Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts, no event has called out such general and inter- 
ested comment as the resignation of Philip S. Moxom. .. . 
No man among us has anything like his influence upon the 
thinkers of Boston, or his happy combination of heart and 
head to solve the earnest perplexities of that intelligent 
class which can never be reached by organized or specious 
onslaught: upon their emotions, but only by a higher and 
finer sympathy. Yet it is his large and luminous interest 
in progressive reforms and urgent questions of the time, 
his chivalrous espousal of the former, and authoritative 
handling of the latter, that have given him a parish so 
much larger than the average minister. .. . 

‘“Why does such a man resign? That is the delicate 
question. Well, we can do little more than raise it. Still 
it keeps raising itself. It is something like murder. It 
will out. The man is a perfect fit to his field, and his field 
one of the most difficult anywhere. His intellectual, re- 
ligious, and temperamental equipment for his environment 
issimply magnificent. He loves the city, loves the church, 
loves the denomination—is a Baptist with a big B, mark 
you. There be big Baptists and little baptists, and the 
business of the little ones is to worry the big ones. I believe 
that just here is the milk in many an ecclesiastical cocoa- 
nut. There are men inthis meridian, also, who never read 
anything but a newspaper and acheck-book—and only read 
their Bibles by proxy in some ‘ Bible-reading,’ under the 
guidance of a limp-fingered and limp-backed interpre- 
ter who imagines that to be a Baptist is to be just one of 
the cutest little Liliputian Christians in the world. That 
is, to be a Baptist is to be well-winded on two questions, 
and these two, in their esteem, fundamental to everything 
baptistic—close communion and eternal torment. There- 
fore, with mouths wide open, they begin toadminister the 
torment, which they hope the Lord will eternally continue 
to those who are not quite small enough to agree with 
them. It must have been a revelation to some of these tight 
little Baptists to learn, as we did at the last social union 
meeting, that our glorious forefathers of the Roger Wil- 
liam stripe had something bigger, braver and sweeter for 
their horizon and foundation. We seem to be over- 
ready to teach the old Pilgrim Baptist some things. Would 
it be a bad idea to let the glorious old man turn round and 
teach us some greater things that he learned from his Lord? 
Any full exponent of a faith as great as ours ought not to 
be compelled to waste his precious power in driving off 
worrying flies as he works.” 

We have quoted at considerable length—not approving 
of some of the things he says; but. the subject is 
worth the space to one who studies, as we ought, the 
religious movements of the day. But perhaps quite as sig- 
nificant is another letter in the same issue of our honored 
contemporary, which is, as some of our non-Baptist 
readers may possibly need to be told, the acknowledged 
head of the Baptist press in America. 

The Rev. W. H. Robinson has very lately resigned the 
pastorate of the First Baptist Church in Brooklyn, sim- 
ply because he cannot any longer regard immersion as 
the only gate to membership in the Church of Christ. 
For this withdrawal he has been criticised severely by 
one of the most distinguished Baptist pastors in the 
country, in the columns of another Baptist paper which 
has hada record for broad and charitable fellowship, such 
as would make us expect different language. But it is 
in The Examiner that of all men Dr. Edward Judson of 
this city, most honored for himself and for his father’s 
name, administers a rebuke that cannot but be felt. He 
says of the critic: 


“He does not seem to have taken pains to ascertain Mr. 
Robinson’s position before impugning both his views and 
his motives. Mr. Robinson does not hold that Christ either 
taught or practiced any other form of baptism than immer- 
sion; but thinks that if he were living in our time and 
clime, he would not rigorously insist on a form that seems 
to belong to Oriental life. Ido not think that Mr. Robin- 
sonisright.... Butit is unfair to Mr. Robinson to say 
that such men ‘set their great minds against practically 
the whole world of scholarship for ages’; for his is the 
view held by leading scholars, like Dean Stanley, in all 
other communions except the Baptist. 

“Again, it is intimated that men like the brother who is 





leaving us ‘lay themselves open to suspicious criticiam,’ 
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that they are actuated by ‘motives of personal ambition.’ 
Now, this insinuation is singularly unjust to Mr. Robin- 
son. The facts are, that he assumed the pastorate of the 
First Baptist Church when its prospects were none of the 
brightest, and in coping with the difficulties of a down- 
town field he has evinced rare wisdom and courage. Under 
his leadership the church sold its property at a good price; 
and, with $172,000 clear cash, it proposes to erect a beautiful 
edifice in the finest portion of Brooklyn, corresponding to 
the site of the Calvary Church in New York. Having 
brought the church out of its difficulties, Mr. Robinson 
felt that now the hour had struck when he could honor- 
ably retire from its leadership. This he did, at the same 
time making a statement of his views, which, for its min- 
gled sweetness and dignity, might serve as a model for usall. 
He tries to leave us in such a way as to do us the least pos- 
sible harm. It seems that at the close of three hard pas- 
torates, just as the great opportunity of a lifetime is with- 
in his reach, on a sheer question of principle, Mr. Robinson 
turns resolutely away from the alluring prospect, and evinc- 
ing the same heroic spirit that animated our first mission- 
ary to India, would doubtless be equally admired if he 
were coming to us, instead of leaving us. Our 
denomination has too great interest at stake to allow such 
views to pass unchallenged as representative of its spirit 
and attitude toward the rest of the Christian world. I 
cannot think that our position is so insecure that We need 
to stoop to such methods of defense. Our distinctive tenets 
are so indubitably Scriptural and appeal so convincingly to 
the common mind, that we would long ago have taken our 
rightful place among the great molding forces of New 
York life, had it not been for this very spirit of ‘ suspicious 
criticism’ that voices itself in such trumpet tones that 
people come to think it represents the great general current 
’ of Baptist sentiment, instead of a small eddy of individual 
opinion.” 

Such utterances as these of Dr. Judson and Mr. Watson 
are chivalrous, manly and just. They are Christian. 
They do good to the Baptist denomination. That mag- 
nificent body of Christians, with its wonderful record of 
work done for the Master, needs to preserve the spirit of 
Judson and Wayland and Fuller and Spurgeon. It can- 
not afford to be any less loyal to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, or to the unity of the Church for which he offer- 
ed his last prayer with his disciples. 





Editorial Ustes. 


Our thirty-six pages this week are weighted with im- 
portant reading matter. Dr. Wayland Hoyt opens with a 
lesson of Christian experience; Bishop Vincent defends the 
International Lesson system and criticises dependence 
upon it; Henry Hopkins, D.D., points out what are the new 
tasks which the Church has to meet; Goldwin Smith refers 
to the unjust aspersions of the English papers upon our 
policy toward Chile, and describes an equally bad case of 
falsehoods in the treatment the London Times gives to 
Canadian matters; Thomas L. Greene speaks of Trusts as 
Corporations; George R. Leavitt, D.D., has a very pleasant 
account of Oberlin College; James Payn’s English Notes 
are always readable; President Rankin has a word on The 
Christian Tendency of International Law called out by the 
Chilean incident; Mr. Strayer concludes and sums up his 
letters from a Southerner to a Southerner; the Rev. J. N. 
McCormick gives an object lesson of university extension; 
Professor Allier describes one of the religious meetings in 
France; Chaplain Steward speaks favorably of the Morals 
of the Army; Kate Foote has something noticeable to say 
in her letter of Harrison and Blaine; Miss Ward describes 
the Water Color Exhibition, and Mr. Stevenson tells of the 
musical events of the week. Miss Moulton’s poem is one 
of her best, and there are other verses by Clinton Scollard, 
P. McArthur and Agnes L. Carter; and stories by Lucy C. 
Lillie, Florence Wilkinson, Flavel Scott Mines and S. G. 
W. Benjamin. 


WHILE we are not at all convinced that The Interior is 
right in saying that if the Revision Committee’s amend- 
ments to the Westminster Confession of Faith had been 
submitted as a whole they would have been rejected, we do 
agree with it that in submitting them in the form of 
thirty separate overtures they have reduced almost to 
nothing the chance of rejection. In thiscase to divide is to 
conquer. At the same time the amendments so hang to- 
gether that we can imagine that the acceptance of some 
and the rejection of others would make out of the Confes- 
sion an unfortunate patchwork. We suppose it will be 
legitimate for the Assembly next May either to send the 
recommendations of the Revision Committee to the pres- 
byteries in these thirty separate overtures or as a whole, 
just as it will be legitimate for the Assembly to send the 
report back to the Committee under new instructions, or 
to refer it back to an enlarged or toa new committee. 
While we presume that the Assembly will accept the report 
and send it down in the form in which it has been present- 
ed, yet any considerable public criticism or criticism by 

presbyteries might result in a new reference. We have 
observed some sharp criticisms already, especially of the 
presentation of the doctrine of Preterition. The Interior 
thinks the amended section on Preterition does not present 
a sound doctrine and that it ought to be rejected. It says: 

* Preterition is a fly in the alabaster box, which, if it could not 
be eliminated, the whole would be thrown aside. Here is the form 
in which it will be presented: 


“The rest of mankind God saw fit, avcording to the unsearcha- 
ansel of his ill ner anh e extendeth or withholdeth 
ee lonsoth, et to o elect unto to everlasting life, and them 
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free offer of. his grace made in the Gospel. 


“Then it isan inoperative decree, a harmless thunderbolt, an act 


equality with a statement made by God himself; and to give it a 
place as antithetical truth, like that of human freedom in the 
presence of the Divine sovereignty. This is one of the things 
which the Church, moving along the line of Calvinistic progress 
and development, has set herself to get rid of, and she will most 
assuredly succeed.” 

Such an utterance as this, with The Interior’s criticism of 
Professor Green’s sermon, would seem to leave less room 
for the proposed Cleveland paper. 


THERE is progress in the moral culture of the world. We 
do not need for illustrations to go as far back as the time 
when our fathers saw nothing wrong in slavery. A later 
illustration is the letter of Cardinal Gibbons against the 
Louisiana Lottery, altho the very cathedral in which he 
worships was built in part with lottery money. His pred- 
ecessor, Archbishop Carroll, had a lottery for the cathedral 
and the Archbishop’s house and college, and sold lottery 
tickets. But enthusiastic reformers said the Lottery must 
go, and at last the Church learned their lesson. The Bal- 
timore cathedral is not the only public building which has 
been thus erected. There is scarce one of our older colleges, 
willsome of our younger ones, that has not been aided 
in the same way. An excellent Catholic paper in Phila- 
delphia prophesies that the time will come when a paper 
with a rum advertisement in it will be excluded from the 
United States mail just as lottery advertisements are. - 


BisHop H. M. TURNER, of the African Methodist Church, 
is tall and stately in aspect, and as full of fun as he is big, 
He is visiting Liberia with Elder Geda, and they are having 
a grand time. He thus describes a reception given him at 
the time of the organization of a conference: 


“The reception tendered Elder Geda and myself was superb. 
Elder Campbell and the Rev. June Moore, of the Baptist Church, 
made the speeches, and Campbell felt himself upon his own 
ground, and he literally roared. I had no dream when he was in 
America that he was so eloquent and masterly.” 


An American bishop is a rare bird in Liberia, and Bishop 
Turner has enjoyed the beneitt of the fact. He says further 
in his letter: 


“IT never saw such rejoicing over the presence of a bishop as 
there is in Liberia. The preachers seem to have forgotten God 
and gone to bishop worship. I have reproved them repeatedly, 
but it does no good.” 


But perhaps as choice a passage as any in his entertaining 
letter to The Christian Recorder is his description of a visit 
from a native African woman: 


“ Quite a settled African lady came out of the bush, with portly 
limbs, massive head—all bare except a cloth around the waist, 
hair done up in the most ornamented style, pure silver cuffs, 
leopard teeth tied and dangling to the elbows; fetish balls fas- 
tened to the rear part of the head, beads strung around the body, 
dressed to death after the fashion of the Gollah tribe, she was 
introduced to Geda and me, having learned that we had come from 
big America. She was a Mistress of the Greggree Bush and coun- 
selor of the big chiefs of her people. The woman looked frightful 
and pretty, too. She sat with meon the piazza for some time, 
then came and walked into my room some time after, without 
invitation, and sat foratime and talked with me through her 
interpreter. She never complimented Geda a bit; but she said 
I was ‘a good man and nice heap much, and pretty all over.’ Of 
course I was glad to hear it, for I had not heard it before.” 





THk [INDEPENDENT last week published an alleged report from 

the Committee on Revision. We preferred to wait until we could 
publish a correct statement of the work of that Committee. This 
will appear in our paper next week.—The Interior. 
Come, brother Interior, that is not handsome. We gave 
with that report the name and address of the Presbyterian 
minister who furnished it, an excellent newspaper man 
whose integrity and carefulness are not impeached; and in 
connection with the report Mr. Devins plainly stated that 
“every change has been verified by Dr. W. E. Moore, the 
Secretary of the Committee and the Permanent Clerk of 
the General Assembly.”’ The Interior is too great a paper 
to be jealous. As to the correctness of our report we have 
carefully compared it with that since given over the name 
of Dr. Moore, and find it the same with only unimportant 
typographical differences. The Evangelist, too, is a little 
ungenerous in the remark: 

‘““We might have gathered up an imperfect report a week 

earlier, but have preferred, in common with our Presbyterian 
contemporaries, to await the Committee’s pleasure and sanction, 
rather than invade the well understood privacy of their sessions 
while recently in this city.” 
Our representative did not “ invade” anybody’s “ privacy.” 
As was stated in the introduction to the report: ‘‘ Each 
day he [Dr. Moore] went over the work of the day with 
the representative of this paper, making the changes,” etc. 
Would not The Evangelist have done as much ? 


WE are told by The Living Church, of Chicago, that 
there are ‘‘less than five hundred students in all the col- 
lege classes of our Church institutions to-day; less than 
one-fifth the number who are in training at Harvard.” It 
says: 

“Tt means that the brain power of the American people is 
being developed largely under influences that are not friendly to 
the historic Church, that are for the most part indifferent to all 
religious forms and faiths. Two of our great universities have a 
decided tendency to agnosticism, while in others the influences of 
‘our common Christianity’ are scarcely felt.” 

This is hardly the fact. These institutions contain hun- 
dreds of Episcopal students who are under favorable Epis- 
copal influences. 
universities which “have a decided tendency to agnosti- 
cism,’’ and there is not one in which “the influences of 
our common Christianity are scarcely felt.” There is not 


one in which a large portion of the students are not com- 








We do not know any two such great 


Christian labor. But when our contemporary says that 
some of these institutions have little control over the 
utterances of their instructors he seems to be partially 
justified by the nonsense of Lieutenant Totten, who has 
been detailed by the War Department to give military drill 
to the students of Yale. The very beautiful conjunction 
of Venus and Jupiter has exploded him like a match 
applied to a gasometer. He sees in it the signs in the 
heavens above which portend the conclusion of the present 
age and the second advent of our Lord. . Nobody would 
listen to him but for his pow sto. 5 


BIsHOP Brooks always said he did not care anything 
about ecclesiastical millinery. But The Catholic Cham- 
pion of this city has read him a little lesson on the sub- 
ject which it would like to have him take to heart. Ittells 
him that his “‘ training has been shockingly bad from the 
beginning’’; that he lacks “ecclesiastical good manners” 
which “‘ ought to be taught to every Seminarist when he is 


‘acub.” It proceeds thus to administer the castigation: 


“Evening communions, slovenly behavior in church, disregard 

of clerical conventions in point of dress and manners are precisely 
analogous to wearing a dress-coat in the morning, or a flannel 
shirt at dinner. The sort of training that leads a man instinct- 
ively to avoid such social and ecclesiastical lapses isa sort that 
we fear Dr. Brooks lacks. He does not understand it, as he says. 
If he did he would never have sent out his official notices of Epis- 
copal visitations, and the like, in envelops stamped with his 
personal monogram. This the new Bishop does, somewhat to the 
wonder of fastidious Boston.” 
This is perfectly awful. We shall next be told that his 
card reads ‘‘ Phillips Brooks” instead of being ‘‘ The Bishop 
of Massachusetts,’’ as any good-mannered bishop would 
have it. Does,not the bishop know that it is manners that 
make the Christian, and that the ecclesiastical Four Hun- 
dred whom The Catholic Champion represents are the only 
living Christians that know anything about good manners? 
And doesn’t he know that an error in a monogram might 
drive some of these Four Hundred into the arms of the 
Scarlet Woman? We beg him to be morecareful. 


THE Hon. Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, of the English Court, 
Calcutta, the liberal-minded Moslem scholar, whose arti- 
cle on “ The Real Status of Women in Islam,’’ published 
in the Nineteenth Century, of September, 1891, has excited 
a wide interest, and whose recent work on “ The Spirit of 
Islam’ has awakened attention in England, sends a cor- 
dial letter in regard to the Parliament of Religions, of 
which Dr. Barrows wrote in last week’s INDEPENDENT. 
He says: 

** My own conviction is that in the States where intellectual lib- 
erty goes hand in hand with political freedom, there is greater 
likelihood of Islam being viewed without the medieval bias which 
still prevails in the Old World.” 


He expresses his great desire to be in Chicago in 1898, 


“and join in the greatest achievement of the century which your 
committee has planned, and enjoy the privilege of coming into 
contact with the free intellect of the West. . - You have 
my cordial sympathy in the work of bringing together on a com- 
mon humanitarian platform the representatives of all important 
moral creeds. I regard your program as marking an epoch in the 
history of religious development.” 

He has taken steps to have the Preliminary Address pub- 
lished in Indjan journals. The Preliminary Address has 
appeared in The Mail, the leading English paper of the 
Southern Presidency, and in The Hindu, the leading native 
paper. The Madras Missionary Conference has appointed a 
sub-committee to forward the Congress of Religions. 


THE decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Nebraska Governorship case reached us at the hour 
of going to press last week, and we were able to give only 
an imperfect summary ofit. At the election of November, 
1890, Mr. Boyd, the Democratic candidate for Governor of 
Nebraska, received a plurality of 1,144. Governor Thayer, 
a Republican, then occupied the gubernatorial chair. Ina 
subsequent preceeding in the Supreme Court of the State 
he raised the question of the eligibility of Mr. Boyd on the 
ground that his father had never been naturalized and he 
himself had never taken out naturalization papers. The 
Supreme Court of the State decided in favor of Governor 
Thayer, who by virtue of the Constitution continued to 
hold office until his successor should be qualified. Of course 
if Mr. Boyd was not a citizen of the United States, he was 
ineligible and was not elected Governor. The case came to 
the Supreme Court of the United States on an appeal by 
Mr. Boyd, on the question of a denial of a constitutional 
right. The question of the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court of the United States was raised, but it seems that all 
the Justices were satisfied that it had jurisdiction except 
Mr. Justice Field. The decision of the Court is in favor of 
Mr. Boyd on both of the grounds of his appeal. He con- 
tended that as his father had announced his intention of 
becoming a citizen of the United States, had exercised his 
rights asa citizen in Ohio for years unquestioned, and had 
taken out his final naturalization papers, altho there was 
no record of that fact, the son was entitled to be considered 
a citizen of the United States. On this point all the Jus- 
tices agree. The other point was that the Enabling act, by 
which Nebraska was admitted as a State, con- 
ferred citizenship upon all who did not desire to con- 
tinue as subjects of a foreign country. This is what is 
known in the courts as “collective naturalization,” and 
several instances of it are quoted in the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court. Upon this point, however, three of the Jus- 
tices dissent. The outcome of this decision, which we can- 
not doubt is good law, is that Mr. Boyd is entitled to the 
Governorship, and the Supreme Court of the State wili be 
directed in due time by mandate from the Supreme Court 
of the United States to take suitable action. It is a great 
hardship that a man elected by the people should be kept 
out of his office for more than a year. It is always a serious 
matter to undertake even by legal methods to set aside the 
express will of the people. A wrong has been done Mr. 
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and it should be remedied at the earliest possible moment 
by turning over the Government to his hands. It seems to 

- us that it would have been better to allow Mr. Boyd to be 
installed on the presumption that he was entitled to occu- 
py the Governor’s thair, and then begin a proceeding be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the State to test the question 
whether he had a legal and constitutional right to it. If 
the decision had been against him he could have been oust- 
ed, and Governor Thayer as the hold-over Governor would 
have assumed the duties of the office until his successor 
should have been chosen. We are glad of the announce- 
ment that Governor Thayer has decided to turn the office 
over to Governor Boyd at once. 


LAST week we commented unfavorably upon the nomina- 
tion by Governor Flower of Mr. Maynard to be Judge of the 
Court of Appeals of this State. We expressed the opinion 
that it was a very unfit selection. Mr. Maynard as Deputy 
Attorney-General had been prominently connected, as a 
representative of Governor Hill, with the outrageous meth- 
ods by which several seats in the Senate were stolen for the 
Democratic Party. We have spoken of the testimony taken 
before Judge Cullen, of the Supreme Court, ina proceeding 
against the Clerk of Dutchess County, Storm Emans (an 
appointee of Governor Hill), for contempt of court, in re- 
fusing to send corrected returns of the county to the 
authorities at Albany. This testimony showed that Mr. 
Emans dispatched the returns to Albany, but followed 
them quickly himself and recovered possession of them be- 
fore they were officially in the hands of those who by the 
law are made their custodians. Further testimony was 
taken last week at Albany showing that the copy of tiese 
returns, which was sent to the Comptroller, for delivery to 
the Secretary of State, and which the Comptroller had pre- 
viously sworn had not reached his hands, was secured by 
Mr. Maynard, who got it at an early hour in the morn- 
ing from the messenger in the Comptroller’s office. 
The act of Mr. Maynard in taking it from the Comp- 
troller’s mail was clearly an unlawful act, and it is a ques- 
tion whether it was not an offense against the United 
States statute, which makes it a penal matter to takea 
letter addressed to another person before it has been de- 

+ livered to that person. But there can scarcely be any doubt 
that it was in violation of Section 531 of the Penal Code of 
this State, which makes it larceny in the second degree to 
‘* steal or unlawfully obtain or appropriate” ‘a record of 
a court or officer, or a writing, instrument or record, kept 
filed or deposited according to law, with or in keeping of 
any public office or officer.” Judge Maynard had no right, 
official or personal, to the letter containing thereturns. It 
had been sent in compliance with an order of court. His 
act was clearly unlawful, and as it was intended to prevent 
the State Board of Canvassers from canvassing the 
true returns, it was an offense of a peculiarly shameful 
character. When the testimony was taken which thus 
implicated Judge Maynard, he was qualifying as a mem- 
ber of the Court of Appeals. Judge Maynard himself had 
an opportunity to testify the same day, but did not em- 
brace it. No word has been heard from him. If he shall 
not be able to contradict or overthrow this testimony he 
will stand before the people of this State as a violator of 
law and subject to imprisonment. His appointment has 
brought disgrace upon the highest court of our State. 
This shows what spirit it is that guides the party led by 
David B, Hill. . 


THE action of the Anglican Bishop of Dublin in ordain- 
ing priests for Spain is still being discussed as ‘‘ the Dublin 
scandal.” There is no funnier episode connected with it 
than a letter from an anonymous American bishop, pub- 
lished in the London Church Times, who thinks that Ire- 
land itself is as badly off ecclesiastically as Spain, and who 
asks: 

“ Why should not I ordain priests and consecrate a missionary 
bishop for Ireland? The Church in Ireland has largely fallen 
away from Catholic faith and practice, perhaps as much so as the 
Church in Spain. Why should those true children of God in Ire- 
land, who have the full gifts of the Spirit of Christ in them, and 
who believe in the Apostolic succession, the priesthood, the Holy 
Sacrifice of the altar, the usefultiess of confession, and the grace 
of sacerdotal absolution, be any longer oppressed by Calvinistic 
and Lutheran heresies, and deprived of those simple and decent 
accompaniments of Christian worship-— i.e., lights and Eucharistic 
vestments—which have ever been in use in the Church which 
Christ founded? Is it not as lawful to relieve by individual epis- 
copal action those who are suffering in Ireland under the blight- 
ing and soul-withering errors of Puritanical Protestantism, as it 
is to act in like independent manner in behalf of those in Spain 
whom we deem to be suffering from Papalism?” 

We do not know when we have seen a nose that was quite 
so high in the air. 


THERE is to be a statue of Cardinal Newman erected at 
Oxford; just the proper place for it. His name and mem- 
ory are especially cherished in Trinity College, Oxford. He 
loved the old college, and he said: 

“Trinity has never been unkind to me. There used to be much 
snapdragon growing on the walls opposite my freshman’s rooms 
there, and I had for years taken it asthe emblem of my own per- 
petual residence, even unto death, in my University.” 

All the leading men in England of all faiths subscribed for 
the stutue—the Lord Chief Justice of England, Roman 
Catholic peers, and high Anglican dignitaries; Lord Rose- 
bery, Justin McCarthy, Professor Bryce, Mr. Lecky, Dr. 
Allon and Dr. Dale. The Mayor and corporation of Oxford 
gave an affirmative answer to the Duke of Norfolk’s re- 
quest for a site for the statue, and a place was agreed upon 
on Broad Street opposite Trinity College. After all this 
was done, to the surprise of every one, the Regius Professor 
of Divinity at Oxford, Canon Ince, came out with a protest. 
The substance of his protest was that “it would be an act 
of disrespect to the martyrs,” the martyrs being Cranmer, 
Latimer and Ridley, in whose memory a monument has 
been erected, one hundred yards off,opposite Balliol College. 
Aman must have acurious mental constitution that would 
discover in a monument erected to so good a man as John 


sof peculiar 


Henry Newman any disrespect for men who were burned 
at the stake four centuries ago. 


....It was hardly to be expected that Governor Abbett 
should seek the most suitable man to succeed Judge Knapp 
in the Supreme Court of New Jersey. It will be remem- 
bered that last winter he elevated to the bench of the Court 
of Errors and Appeal Gottlieb Krueger, a brewer. He 
has now appointed to succeed an intelligent, competent 
and fearless judge, Senator Werts, who has had no judicial 
experience, who is not known as an eminent lawyer, and is 
not otherwise distinguished except as a thorough-going 
politician. It is not an appointment which is calculated to 
maintain the high character which the New Jersey judi- 
ciary has hitherto borne; but it is designed, probably, to 
advance the political interests of the present Governor. 
Senator Werts was the most prominent candidate of his 
party for the nomination for Governor, and it has pleased 
Governor Abbett to take him out of the way. Mr. Abbett 
is a Governor of the Hill stripe, and like the Elmira states- 
man desires to be sent to the Senate of the United States. 


....We call special attention to an article in another 
column by the Rev. C. R. Hager, in regard to Chinese Sun- 
day-schools in this country. Mr. Hager has been for many 
years amissionary of the American Board in Hongkong, 
and has had peculiar advantages for learning the effect of 
these schools upon the Chinese who return to their own 
land.. He has also made careful - examination of 
their management here and what he says will be 
interest, in view of the charges that 
are being brought against them, especially against the 
custom of employing young lady teachers, and putting 
them in charge of small classes. Undoubtedly there are 
unwise teachers and evil-minded Chinese, but that the case 
is as bad as it is represented by some we emphatically deny. 
The Chinese Sunday-schools are doing a noble work and 
are contributing pretty nearly all that is being donein this 
country to counteract the effect upon that people of our 
hostile legislation. 


.... The law for the execution of criminals in this State 
by electricity has been changed so as to allow the presence 
of representatives of the press at executions. We do not 
think that it is for the public interest that the details of 
executions should be published. Our objection to the sec- 
tion repealed was that it made it a misdemeanor for the 
press to publish such details. That was an unwise provi- 
ions and one which it was impossible to enforce. Executions 
in England are conducted privately, and only the bare an- 
nouncement of the result is made in the public press. The 
only objection that could be made to the application of that 
rule in this State was that the mode of execution was an 
unusual one, and it was necessary for the public to have the 
details of its operation in order that they might judge 
whether the law establishing it were a wise one or not. 
The amended law allows the warden to invite a number of 
newspaper men to witness executions, which are still to be 
private. 


....Here is a peculiar advertisement of one hundred and 
sixty years ago, which indicates a different social condition 
of things from what we have now: 

“Just arrived from Great Britain, and are to be Sold on board 

the Ship Alice and Elizabeth, Capt. Paine Commander, several 
likely Welch and English Servant Men, most of them Tradesmen. 
Whoever inclines to purchase any of them may agree with said 
Commander, or Mr. Thomas Noble, Merchant, at Mr. Hazard’s, in 
New York; where also is to be sold several Negro Girls and a Negro 
Boy, and likewise good Cheshire cheese.’"—New York Gazette, Sep- 
tember 4 to 11, 1732. 
We do not suppose that those servants who were ‘‘sold”’ 
were slaves in the same sense in which the “ several Negro 
girls and a Negro boy” were held as slaves. Probably 
they were sold to pay their passage across, having made 
some engagement of that sort with the ship that carried 
them over. They were probably not chattels on quite the 
level of Cheshire cheese. 


.... There is nothing inherently impracticable about giv- 
itig full and exact financial reports of a Jewish mission, as 
is proved by the annual report of the Chicago Hebrew mis- 
sion, as published in The Jewish Era for January. Every 
penny of receipts is given, whether church collections or 
individual gifts, down to “‘ two pumpkins” for the Thanks- 
giving festival. It is a littie surprising to find that the 
church gifts are chiefly from Swedish congregations. The 
expenditures are given with equal exactness—the salary of 
the Rev. Bernard Angel, the Rev. K. R. Rosenthal, G. S. 
Krohn, and ‘‘Colporteurs, $148,” and ‘“ Students’ Fund, 
$215.10": and the report is properly audited. This is no 
more than what might be expected considering that the 
Professor of Church History and the Professor of Hebrew 
in Chicago Theological Seminary seem to be the chief ones 
behind the management. 


....The illness of the Duke of Clarence is generally 
believed to have been due to the exposure undergone by him 
when attending the funeral of the late Count Gleichen. It 
has often been said that ‘‘ one funeral makes many,” and it 
is a fact beyond question that in the winter services at the 
grave should be abbreviated as far as possible. The writer 
lately attended the funeral of an old gentleman whose 
widow, as the company left their carriages at the grave, 
sent word to all the gentlemen not to remove their hats; 
and she herself stood supported by her two sons, who did 
not once remove their hats during the service. That was 
a case of rare thoughtfulness which might be imitated. 


.... The effort to have the Ute Indians of Southern Colo- 
rado removed to Utah has failed hitherto and ought to fail. 
The only reason for removing them is that they are on the 
land which white people want. It is, however, possible to 
release a good deal of their land for settlement, and this 
ought to be done. We are glad to learn that the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs has recommended an allotment of 
land in severalty for these Indians. If this plan is carried 








out it will solve the problem and ought to be satisfactory, 





both to those who have advocated the removal of the In- 
dians and to those who have opposed their removal in the 
interest of their education and citizenship. 


.... That is not a bad idea of The Congregationalist to put 
our fleet to some use, after the Chilean flurry, by sending 
it first tothe Caroline Islands for a peaceful, but effective 
demonstration, where American citizens have been wan- 
tonly abused by Spain, then to the Yangtse River, and 
then to Constantinople to remind the Sultan that other 
American citizens in Turkey have suffered arrests and 
indignities for which no apology nor redress has been 
given. We wish that a hundred conferences and presby- 
teriesin the country might take action on the matter and 
send it to the State Department and to the President. 


....The Rev. J. A. Faulkner, pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Minooka, Penn., informs us that he 
wrote to Archbishop Corrigan and asked him whether that 
famous interview with him was correctly reported. The 
Archbishop replied: 

“The interview quoted from the New York Herald is not au- 
thentic. The reporter who called on me took no notes of the 
conversation, and quoting afterward from memory failed to re- 
produce what had really been said.” 

We wish the reply had been more definite as to what he 
really did say. 


....David B. Hill has been so busy making up his “‘slate”’ 
for Hill delegates to the National Democratic Convention 
from this State, that he has not been able to attend at ail 
to his Senatorial duties in Washington. The revclt against 
him has assumed much larger proportions than appeared 
possible last week, and it promises to take all his time, 
until after the holding of the Convention on Washington’s 
Birthday, to keep it within ordinary bounds. It is a great 
satisfaction to see how the best element of his own party 
unite in repudiating him and his contemptible policy. 


....An ofganization was effected inthis city last week 
to promote a lectureship on the history of religions. The 
plan is to secure every winter some distinguished student, 
like Max Miiller, Professor Darmesteter, Principal Fair- 
bairn or Professor Tiele, who shall repeat a course of six 
lectures in a number of our larger cities on some one of the 
religions of the world or some phase of comparative reli- 
gion, these lectures to be afterward published in a volume. 
The course will probably be opened by some distinguished 
foreign scholar; but it is of course not intended to exclude 
American scholars. 


.... [tis The Catholic Union that says; 

“Puritan bigotry gnashes its teeth over the glory with which 

the name of the great Catholic navigator will be crowned during 
our Columbian World’s Fair. It will never forgive Columbus for 
having planted the Cross in the soil of the New World which he 
discovered one hundred and twenty-eight years before the ‘ Pil- 
grim Fathers’ landed at Plymouth Rock.” 
Indeed? We have never seen nor heard of a man that en- 
tertained the sentiments described. On ‘the contrary, 
‘Puritan bigotry” honors Columbus in poetry and history 
and art. 


....Of course nobody expects that Senator Saxton’s Re- 
form Ballot bill will be carried through the Legislature. 
We are informed that when it was offered last week it was 
received with facetious remarks. Senator Hill and his 
friends prefer the present mongrel law to the pure Austra- 
lian system, which does not allow pasters. As they have 
undoubted control of all the departments of the State 
government, they are not likely to relinquish any advan- 
tage which the present law seems to give to the Democratic 
Party. 


....If the cable dispatch does not do him an injustice, 
the brother of the late Mr. Spurgeon did a very un- 
gracious thing in announcing that representatives of all 
Churches except the Unitarian would be invited to the 
funeral of the distinguished pastor of the Tabernacle. Of 
course the friends of the departed had a right to invite 
whomsoever they chose; but it was neither kindly nor gra- 
cious to announce publicly that the representatives of any 
particular religion would be expected to remain away. 


.... The young Emperor of China has begun to study Eng- 
lish, being instructed by two of those connected with Presi- 
dent Martin’s Imperial College at Peking. It is extraordi- 


nary news and implies the beginning of a new era in the 
history of the Flowery Kingdom. Wehad not imagined 
that his advisers would do a thing which can mean nothing 
less than a desire that China should take her place among 
civilized nations and learn what the West has to teach it. 


.... The House of Representatives a¢lopted last week its 
new rules. Inone thing it has made an advance over the 
rules of the previous Democratic House. I[t has recognized 


the principle of preventing unlimited filibustering. In 
pened es respect, Eaneven, it has gone back to the worst 
practice of the past, and adopted a rule which allows “a 
rider” to be attached to appropriation bills. This gives 
ample opportunity for the worst class of legislation. 


....We have just escaped another Charley Ross case by 
the capture of the bungling conspirators who kidnapped 
the eight-year-old son of Charles P. Waterbury, of Long 
Ridge, Westchester County, in this State, and held him for 


$6,000 ransom under threat of maeiene ee. This is one 
of the most villainous crimes that can be committed, and 
it is a blessing to the country that these men have been so 
speedily caught. Now for speedy punishment. 


.... The Pittsburgh Catholic speaks of the assertion that 
Torquemada had been raised to the dignity of a canonized 


saint as ‘“‘the absurd story made by THE INDEPENDENT.” 
We never made such a statement; we never believed such a 
statement; we have ridiculed such a statement. 


....Mrs. Mary H. Catherwood’s story of “ Opothyoholo” 


in our issue of January 14th, has borne fruit in the proposal 
‘to change the name of the town of West Liberty, Ia., to 
Yoholo. 


....Cardinal Manning’s estate sums up $500. That is all 


except some books. A short time ago there were three 
British Cardinals. Now there is not one living. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





February 11, 1899. 








Leligions Sntelligence. 


GREAT EVANGELISTIC MOVEMENT IN CIN- 
CINNATI. 


BY JOHN JUNKIN FRANCIS, D.D. 


FoR months past the Churches of Cincinnati have been 
making preparation on an extensive scale fora great Union 
Evangelistic movement—by far the greatest movement of 
the kind ever undertaken in this city—under the leadership 
of the Rev. B. Fay Mills, assisted by the sweet Gospel 
singer, Mr. Lawrence B. Greenwood. 

The project originated about a year ago in the Evangelic- 
al Alliance, and the preparations -have been carried for- 
ward under the direction of a General Executive Committee 
of fifteen ministers. The city has been divided into four dis- 
tricts, viz.: Walnut Hills, Mount Auburn, and the east and 
west districts of the city proper, with a fifth district in Cov- 
ington, Ky., just across the river. Various efficient sub- 
committees have been appointed in these districts, the 
whole number of committee-men embracing about two 
hundred ministers and laymen, besides hundreds of sing- 
ers in the large district chorus choirs, hundreds of others 
enlisted as ushers for service in inquiry meetings, and yet 
many hundreds more as canvassers, with their work so 
planned as to visit every family in the city with printed as 
well as personal invitations to attend the services. The 
total number of men and women, including many of the 
most prominent Christian people of the city, thus actively 
engaged in an organized capacity in this preparatory work, 
has probably been more than one thoiisand. The number 
of churches officially pledged to co-operation in the work 
before the meetings began was seventy, including the fol- 
lowing: Presbyterian (North), Presbyterian’ (South), Re- 
formed Presbyterian, Reformed Presbyterian Covenanter, 
United Presbyterian, Methodist Episcopal (North), Meth- 
odist Episcopal (South), Lutheran, Baptist, Christian, 
Congregational, Methodist Protestant, and United Breth- 
ren.- The preparation for this united effort has not only 
been pressed in the line of organization and committee 
work, but in the holdingof union prayer-meetings all over 
the city, and of special servicesin many of the churches. As 
a result there has developed astrong and general feeling 
of expectancy, and in many localities the revival spirit has 
been manifested long before the coming of the evangelists 
who were to lead in the more general united services. 

The plan of work as laid out by the Executive Commit- 
tee, in consultation with Mr. Mills, provides for forty-seven 
days of continuous services, Mr. Mills preaching twice each 
day, and, during thirteen of these days, besides the seven 
Sabbaths (or twenty days in all) three times each day. 
During three weeks of the time (from February ist to the 
. 2ist) Mr. Mills is to be assisted by J, Wilbur Chap- 
man, D.D., pastor of Bethany Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, who is accompanied by the well-known singer, Mr. 
G.C. Stebbins. In addition, to the great central services 
conducted by Mr. Mills and Dr. Chapman, groups of 
churches in different sections of the city will hold union 
services at set times, conducted by local pastors, all, how- 
ever, under the direction of Mr. Mills. 

The machinery for all this vast work has been made as 
perfect as possible, while, at the same time, the fact of 
dependence upon God, and the necessity of the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit has been emphasized. 

THE MEETINGS ON WALNUT HILLS. 

The time fixed for tne opening of the services was Thurs- 
day evening, January 21st, the first eleven days to be given 
to the First District, comprising that suburban part of the 
city known as Walnut Hills, having a population of from 
30,000 to 40,000 people. Eight churches in this district were 
engaged in the movement. The afternoon services were 
held in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the even- 
ing services in the First Presbyterian Church of Walnut 
Hillis (Dr. McKibben, pastor), these being the largest 
church edifices on the Hills, with special meetings occa- 
sionally in other churches. 

Mr. Mills arrived in the city on the 2ist and held a con- 
ference with the pastors in the afternoon. In the evening, 
long before the hour for the services, the large Presbyterian 
church on Walnut Hills wes filled to 1ts utmost capacity 
by a vast throng of expectant people. Mr. Greenwood led 
the large chorus choir and the congregation in singing sev- 
eral Gospel Hymns, after which Mr: Mills preached his 
opening sermon from the text II Corinthians viii, 5—‘‘ They 
first gave their own selves unto the Lord.” 

The service was impressive throughout, and the earnest 
evangelist evidently won the confidence of the people from 
the first. The following ten days were wonderful days on 
Walnut Hills. The churches were filled at every service, 
and hundreds remained for the after-meetings, where the 
inquirers were gathered for special prayer and instruction. 
These inquirers averaged more than one hundred each day 
during the ten days, and more than one thousand cards 
were signed and handed in by persons expressing a desire to 
lead a Christian life. On Wednesday the remarkable sight 
was witnessed of nearly every store on Walnut Hills being 
closed in the middle of the week during the hours of serv- 
ice. 





MOUNT AUBURN AND COVINGTON. 


February ist the services began simultaneously in the 
Second District (including Mount Auburn, Clifton and 
Avondale) and the Third District in Covington, across the 
river. 

Mr. Milis and Dr. Chapman preach alternately in these 
two districts. All the regular meetings in the Mount Au- 
burn District are being held in the Mount Auburn Presby- 
terian Church (the Rev. H. M. Curtis, pastor) except the 
first afternoon, which was held in the Avondale Presby- 
terian Church; and the promise is that a great blessing is 
coming to the churches there, as on Walnut Hills. 

In the Covington District, the meetings are in the First 
Presbyterian Church (J. I. Blackburn, D.D., pastor), one of 
the largest churches on either side of the river. These 


meetings in Covington have been the most remarkable of 





any thus far. At the very first service, last Monday even- 
ing, the great church was packed from the organ to the 
door, the aisles and the vestibule filled, and it was esti- 
mated that a thousand people went away, who were unable 
to find even standing room. At this meeting Mr. Mills de- 
parted from the usual custom, and gave an opportunity 
for inquirers to rise, and also to sign the cards, and at this 
first service, between sixty and eighty responded. The 
following evening, not only was the church crowded, but 
an “overflow meeting” in the large lecture-room was so 
great that many were unable to obtain admission. 

On Monday, February ist, Mr. Mills inaugurated the 
noonday prayer-meeting for business men, in the First 
Presbyterian Church on: Fourth Street, in the central busi- 
ness portion of thecity, which will be held daily hereafter, 
conducted alternately by Mr. Mills and Dr. Chapman, and 
which already gives evidence of being one of the most won- 
derful services of this wonderful movement. 

On the first day the attendance at this noonday meeting 
was fully three hundred, and it has increased more than 
one hundred each day since, the number present on Thurs- 
day, February 4th, being not less than eight hundred. The 
meetings are characterized by deep solemnity, earnestness 
and prayerfulness. 

The services will be continued in Covington and Mount 


‘Auburn until Thursday, February 11th, when they will be 


transferred for the following four weeks to the two great 
central districts of the city proper, with a densely crowded 
population of 250,000 souls. The meetings during the last 
two weeks of this time will be held in the great Music 
Hall, which will accommodate 6,000 people. 

It is, of course, too early to speculate as to results, as the 
principal. portion of the city has not yet beentouched. On 
the Hills and in Covington, during the past two weeks, the 
number of inquirershas been about 1,500, and thousands 
of Christian people have been quickened and refreshed. 

CINCINNATI, O., February 4th, 1892. 
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DRUMMOND’S MISSION TO STUDENTS. 


BY THE REV. D. SUTHERLAND. 





PROFESSOR DRUMMOND is known throughout the English- 
speaking world as the author of ‘‘Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World” and as the writer of a series of fascinating 
booklets which have run through a circulation of hundreds 
ofthousands. In his own country and among his own peo- 
ple he is still better known as an evangelist with a distinct 
message for a distinct class of hearers. The Sabbath even- 
ing meetings for University students in Edinburgh, which 
he has carried on with remarkable success for some winters, 
built up for him a unique reputation as a preacher who 
could reach and influence for good men who were confess- 
edly beyond the reach of all other preachers in that city 
which prides itself on being the city of great preachers. 

It was as an evangelist that Drummond first made a 
name for himself. When Moody and Sankey went to Scot- 
land in 1874 and began an aggressive campaign there, they 
laid hold of some young students of brilliant promise, 
among whom were Stalker, the last Yale lecturer, and 
Drummond. The latter threw himself into the work with 
characteristic enthusiasm. He gave up his studies for a 
year to accompany Moody in visits to the various centers 
of population in Scotland, England and Ireland. On the 
platform and in the inquiry room he proved himself a most 
valuable assistant. The magnetism of his personality, the 
charm of his manner and the manly directness of his 
speech had a special attraction for young men, who flocked 
in great numbers to hear him wherever he went. Larger 
experience intensified in his mind the belief that his 
preaching should be specially directed to helping young 
men over the speculative and practical difficulties which 
barred their entranee into the higher life, whieh is the 
one life worth living. Then as now it was a favorite 
habit of his to ring the changes on the truth that human 
life is a building of three stories—the lower, the animal, 
the middle, the intellectual, and the highest, the spiritual. 
The folly of living in the cellar, damp and dark, when one 
could live in the parlor with its outlook’cn. the stars, was 
emphasized by him with the trenchant appeal and persua- 
sive charm which enter into all his addresses as levers to 
move the will to action. He never wearies of telling 
young men that life is the one precious and priceless thing 
in their possession. They may fling it away in selfish pur- 
suits and so giveit to the Devil, or they may consecrate it 
tothe highest purposes of human activity, and so make it 
a beneficent gift to.God and the world. On the choice in- 
volved in that decision depends the making or unmaking of 
character, the one equipment carried from the life that 
now is into the life that lies beyond the grave. 

Drummond returned after a time to the college, com- 
pleted his theological curriculum and did some pastoral 
work as an assistant in an Edinburgh church, and as 
preacher at the mission station at Malta. He never sought 
apermanent charge. His attainments in natural science 
led to his appointment at an exceptionally early age to a 
lectureship in the Free Church College of Glasgow, where 
his power to attract and influence young men shone out 
once more in a somewhat different way. Science under his 
teaching showed “ earth cramm’d with Heaven, and every 
common bush afire with God.’’ It was with him stepsof a 
stair which led up out of the mists of time into the sun- 
shine of eternity; and many who to-day occupy pulpits in 
Scotland and the Colonies, carried from his classroom 
a knowledge which turned Nature into a chamber of im- 
agery full of types and symbols of the supernatural. 

The passion for science could not put out the fire of the 
passion for: preaching in Drummond’s leart. On Sabbaths 
and certain week-day evenings he used to give himself, 
body and soul, to the task of building up a congregation in 
a neglected district of Glasgow. It would be nearer the 
truth to say that he sought to build up character, for 
building up a congregation was with him only the means 
toanend. Signal. success attended his labors. In this 
way Drummond’s.education in evangelism went on until 








he was prepared for what so far has been the distinctive 
work or his life. 

That work began with the interest awakened in the 
students of the Scotch universities by the burning appeals 
of two Cambridge graduates, Studd and Stanley Smith, who 
felt called to leave the luxurious ease and social enjoy- 
ments which belonged to them as the sons of wealthy 
parents, in order that they might go out to a life of self- 
denying toil as missionaries in China. They were splendid 
fellows in every sense of the word, manly in presence and 
speech, athletes who had won the highest honors in the 
contests of their own college, and earnest with that stren- 
uous earnestness which never fails to call out an answer- 
ing echo in the heart of generous youth. Before setting 
sail for China, they resolved to tell their fellow-students 
throughout Great Britain the story of the way in which 
God had led them. Their story was simple enough, but it 
had the strength which simplicity of purpose alone pos- 
sesses. To sayit moved those who heard it, is saying little. 
It was the seed out of which a great harvest sprang, for 
it created a hunger among the students of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity for the nobility of life into which the addresses of 
Studd and Stanley Smith were windows, revealing what all 
of them desired in their best moods and moments. Meet- 
ings for University men alone were started, and. after a 
time Professor Drummond wasinvited to come from Glas- 
gow and take charge of them every Sabbath evening dur- 
the winter session. He consented promptly and cordially. 
Then began the mission for students, which has gone on 
ever sincé like a cleansing and enriching river, carrying 
purifying and strengthening influences to all it touched. 

Much has been written about this mission, but in most 
of the narratives imagination has had a larger place than 
fact. Drummond did allin his power to prevent thé dis- 
tracting glare of publicity from falling upon the move- 
ment. He took more pains to conceal his words and actions 
from the knowledge of the world than most preachers 
take to make their words and actions known. Students 
were admitted to the hall in which the meetings were held 
only on the production of their matriculation cards. Re- 
porters were resolutely excluded. The hearers were for- 
bidden to take notes of the addresses, and begged not to 
furnish the newspapers with accounts’ of what they saw 
and heard. Such precautions secured a secrecy in which 
spiritual work went on quietly but surely. 

It will be no breacn of confidence to outline the mode in 
which Drummond conducts his meetings for students. At 
the appointed hour he appears on a platform in front of a 
little table on which a Bible rests. Generally he is accom 
panied by some of the University professors, who sit on 
chairs back of where he stands. A hymn is sung from 
printed sheets distributed through the hall, a short prayer, 
simple in language but heart-gripping and soul-uplifting 
in its devotional power, is offered, and part of a chapter is 
read from the Bible. Then Drummond talks for half an 
hour or three-quarters of an hour. He does not preach or 
declaim. What he says is most carefully studied, but it is 
said with the sincere simplicity characteristic of the man, 
and its ease of manner and familiar grace come nearer 
that ideal of dignified conversation which Dr. Parker de- 
clares to be the highest kind of preaching than any public 
utterances the writer has been privileged to hear. ~After 
the address Drummond holds a kind of informal reception 
in which he puts into praetice his favorite theory of spiritu- 
al diagnosis. He believes that mere preaching leaves the 
majority of hearers’ untouched, and that to be effectual, 
the work of the pulpit has to be supplemented by individu- 
al dealing on the part of the minister wigh members of his 
congregation. Just as adoctor examines the cases in a 
ward under his care, so should the preacher acquaint him- 
self with the spiritual condition of his people. The re- 
markable success which has attended Drummond’s per- 
sonal dealing with students goes far to justify his conten- 
tion that clinical work of this kind is the chief business of 
the Christian ministry. 

The range of topics discussed in Drummond’s meetings 
for students may be learned from the program of a stu- 
dents’ conference on ‘* The Ideal Christian Life,” held the 
other Saturday in Edinburgh. Professor Drummond him- 
self was in the chair, and the attendance of students, 
among them being delegates from every University in the 
land, waslarge. The Christian life was considered by the 
various speakers in (1) its source—the new birth, (2) its de- 
velopment—by the Holy Spirit, by imitation of Christ, by 
Bible reading and prayer,and by general culture, and (3) 
its manifestations—influence, and work at home and 
abroad. The discussion was interesting and helpful. The 
students spoke freely, giving expression to their individual 
views with a frankness seldom seen at religious conven- 
tions. Amidst much diversity of opinion there was a gen- 
eral and emphatic unanimity about three principles which 
may’ be regarded as planksin the platform of the Students’ 
Mission. The first was the need for fuller dependence on 
the working of the Holy Ghost; the second, the necessity 
of personal dealing; and the third, denunciation of worldly 
amusements such as theater-going and dancing, which 
pulled down instead of lifting up the characters of those 
who indulged in them. 

This conference and its emphatic utterances is but one of 
several proofs which show to the Christian world that 
Drummond’s mission to students is a distinct gain to the 
cause of religion. It lays hold of students at the most im- 
pressible period of their lives, and molds into Christlike 
manhood those who in later years will have the molding of 

hundreds, if not of thousands, in their power. The far- 
reaching influence of the movement cannot be reckoned 
before the great Day of Reckoning. By guiding wisely 
and well such a movement, Professor Drummond earns 
for himself a richer reward and a more glorious fame than 
could come to him by writing many books like “ Natural 
Law in the Spirit World.” 

CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E. I., CANADA. 





The New York Herald has suspended its Sunday 
edition in London. 
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"r RELIGIOUS NOTES. 
.... Bishop Ellicott, of England, the well-known author 
of several commentaries, speaking of the Declaration on 
- Holy Scripture, which has called forth so much discussion 
in the country, says: 

* Such a declaration has not been uncalled for, and its sub- 
stance is helpful and true. What the signatories have desired to 
say, as must be plain to every falr and serious mind, is this—that 
the Scriptures of the Old as well as of the New Testament are to 
be recognized by all faithful and loyal believers as what our 
Prayer-Book declares them to be. God’s most Holy Word; and 
that a criticism, from whatever cause emanating, that can be 
fairly shown to impair or obliterate such a recognition, and to 
leave open to possible imputation of error the words of the dear 
Lord Jesus Christ himself, is to be shunned to be condemned 
dy all who believe in him, and who love him. This is plainly 
what those whosigned the Declaration, constrained by their very 
vows, have solemnly desired to say. Whether they have made 
this plain in every clause of a long document, whether that doc- 
ument has been happily or, assome have not scrupled to say, un- 
happily worded,I must leave to the very unedifying criticism 
that is now exerting itself on this subject to settle to its own sat- 
isfaction. That the Declaration will have far-reaching effect is 
not only possible but probable. That a cleavage in modern Chris- 
tian thought as regards the nature and authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture has now commenced and will widen is also probable; but for 
this cleavage, when truthful history is written, not this Declara- 
tion but the publication which called it forth will be held to be 
morally responsible.” 


...-The twentieth anniversary of the McAll Mission in 
France was celebrated a short time since simultaneously 
with the seventieth anniversary of the birth of Mr. McAll. 
At the anniversary meeting about 1,500 persons were pres- 
ent, mostly workingmen, tho there was a large sprinkling 
of Americans and English. In speaking of the effects of 
the work the chairman said that the prefect of the police 
had told Mr. McAll that drunkenness had diminished in 
every district where a branch of the mission existed, and 
that the moral condition of the people was shown to have 
improved. At the present time there are 28 rooms in 
Paris for Bible teaching, 18 in the suburbs and 92 in the 
provinces. Children’s classes are attended by 8,000 children. 
A penny subscription was opened among the pupils fora 
testimonial to Mr. McAll on the occasion, and with the 
proceeds a handsome bronze clock was bought and pre- 
sented by Pastor Theodore Monod. An album with 5,600 
names was also presented. Telegrams of congratulation 
were read from a number of places. 


....A writer in The Cunadian Baptist, speaking of work 
among the Indians of the Province of British Columbia, of 
whom there are about 35,000, says that: 

“It may be thought by some that because these people are in 

Canada, the darkness cannot be so intense as that which is prev- 
alent in more distant lands. But let me state that it is total, and 
the Devil's angels in the form of seamen and traders, whom he has 
let loose along this coast, make the condition much worse than it 
would otherwise be. For through contamination with these, dis- 
eases not hitherto prevalent among the Indians have taken hold 
of them, and the death rate is now very great.” 
The English Church Missionary Society and the Methodist 
Chureh Missionary Society have been at work among them, 
and the Presbyterians have started a mission on the west 
coast of Vancouver Island. There are, however, nearly 
20,000 still umreached, and a strong plea is made for the 
Baptist churches of Canada, through their Home Mission- 
ary Society, to take up the work. 


.... They have been recently enforcing more strictly the 
Sunday laws in Fall River, Mass., and with considerable 
effect. On a recent Sunday it was impossible to buy a 
newspaper after ten o’clock in the morning, and all the 
bakeries and small groceries were closed promptly at that 
hour. The druggists would not even sell cigarets. Large 
signs bearing notices with regard to the enforcement of the 
law were placed at all hot soda fountains and cigar cases. 
Promptly at eleven o’clock Saturday night the liquor sa- 
loons were closed, and the police made about a dozen raids, 
three of which were successful. A great many unlicensed 
dealers have closed their shops altogether and are awaiting 
a lull in the vigilance of the police. Innholders who keep 
open on Sunday have reduced the price of soup to five cents 
& plate, and it is necessary to buy at least one plate before 
drinks are served. 7 


...-In view of the plans for union of the Free and United 
Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, which, however, do not 
seem to have any immediate prospect of accomplishment, 
twoof the presbyteries of these Churches have agreed on a 
working alliance possessing many of the advantages of a 
federal union. They agree not to receive to membership 
from each other or supply ordinances or plant a church or 
station without mutual consultation. In the work of fishing 
stations the two presbyteries will act together, and where 
one deputy is sufficient ie shall be chosen from each church 
alternately, Exchange of pulpits, union prayer-meetings 
of congregations and in behalf of foreign missions, asso- 
ciation at ordinations and inductions and united Presby- 
terian conferences were recommended and arranged for. 


....An appeal against the passage of the liquor dealers’ 
Excise bill in the New York Legislature, signed by 149 
Catholic clergymen of New York, many of them pastors of 
congregations, was distributed last Sunday in all the 
Catholic churches of this city at all the services. It de- 
nounces the bill and calls upon all good citizens to aid in 
preventing it from becominga law. It contains copious 
extracts from the decrees of the Provincial Council of New 
York, signed by all the archbishops and bishops, directed 
against the rum traffic, as well as similar statements from 
other dignitaries of the Church and prominent citizens. 


.-..-Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, is to give three sermons on “ Vital Truths from 
the Word of God for the Present Age,’’ which, it is under- 
steod, will deal with the living questions of religion in our 
day and the real doctrine of the Holy Scriptures in regard 
tothem. The subject for next Sunday morning is: “The 
Bible against Fatalisn, or the Liberty of Man by the 


. Decree of God”; that for the following week: “The Bible 
against Chance, or the Sovereignty of God in His World,” 
and for February 28th, ‘‘ The Bible against a Selfish Re- 
ligion, or Election to Service.” 


...-Benjamin St. James Fry, D.D., editor of The Central 
Christian Advocate, organ of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the West, died in St. Louis last week. He was 
born in Rutledge, Tenn:, in 1824,and was graduated from 
Woodward College, Cincinnati. In 1847 he entered the 
ministry. During the War he served as chaplain of the 
Sixty-third Ohio Infantry. In 1865 he was placed in charge 
of the Methodist Book Concern, in St. Louis, and conducted 
its business until he was elected editor of The Central 
Christian Advocate, in 1872,a position to which he was 
re-elected four times. 


...- The Day of Prayer for Colleges was observed at Mt, 
Holyoke College with the usual exercises. Letters were 
read from a number of colleges, all hopeful in tone, giving 
evidence of widespread interest in religious work. The 
sermon was preached by Dr. David Reed, of the School for 
Training Christian Workers, in Springfield, on Christ’s 
commission to “disciple the world.” The evening meet- 
ings were characterized by great earnestness, a number of 
requests for prayer being presented. 


..-.-The pastor of a leading West End, London, Congre- 
gational church recently said that quite half of his new 
members for the last year or two had come from the 
Church of England. Ritualism was rampant in his quarter, 
and its vagaries had provoked disgust among a considera- 
ble number of Episcopalians; and the ritualistic ceremonies 
and brainless sermons had been driving spiritual hunger 
to seek some more satisfying food in other Churches. 


..--An English Roman Catholic paper, commenting upon 
the statement recently made that no less than 1,200 clergy- 
men of the Church of England hear confessions in private, 
while hesitating to accept the high figure, expresses the 
belief that the practice will become more. prevalent until 
every devout member of the Church of England goes regu- 
larly to unburden his conscience; and that by this means 
the old detestation of the confessional will pass away. 


....-The Rev. E. P. Hammond, the evangelist, has com- 
menced a series Of revival services and special sermons in 
Jersey City. The services are cgnducted in the Tabernacle 
Church, the First Baptist Church, the Free and the Wayne 
Street Reformed Churches and the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church. ._Mr. Hammond directs his talks especially to 
children and makes singing a very prominent part of the 
exercise-. He is meeting with good success. 


....From statistics presented at a meeting in New York 
City, it appears that there are 375 Sunday-schools in the 
city. The Episcopalians have the largest number, 85; the 
Presbyterians come next with 72; the Methodists have 68: 
the Baptists 46, and the remaining 104 are divided among 


the other denominations. The total membership is 123,000, 
as against 307,809 in the public schools. 


....The Young Women’s Christian Association of New 
York has opened its first branch. The building, a large 
four-story house, is supplied with sleeping apartments, 
rooms for cooking and py classes, parlors, a read- 
ing room and library. It is designed especially to aid self- 
supporting girls and young women under thirty years of 
age. 

....A Universalist Church in New York City has decided 
to move uptown, and will probably consolidate with an- 
other church of the same denomination. Prominent mem- 
bers say that the denomination is losing ground in thecity, 


partly through the change in the different quarters, but 
also because of the spread of liberalism in other societies. 


....The deacons of the Tabernacle in London are consid- 
ering the question of selecting a successor to Mr. Spurgeon. 
The choice lies between Mr. Charles Spurgeon, Dr. A. T. 


Pierson and Archibald Brown. Mr. Syargese, who is now 
at Greenwich, is a fluent speaker and sound theologian, 
but lacks some qualities of popularity. 


...-I[t is reported that the Pope has sent a note to each 
member of the College of Cardinals, asking whether, in his 
judgment, the next Pope should be an Italian. The ques- 
tion is practically decided by the fact that the Italians, who 
are a majority of the college, are unanimous for one of 
their own countrymen. 


....Dr. MacKennal, of London, has published a letter, 
in which he warns the Liberal Party very solemnly that if 
they take back Sir Charles Dilke, with his character as at 

resent uncleared, they will alienate large numbers of 


Yonconformist electors and lose the Liberal Party not one 
but several elections. 


.... The funeral of Mr. Spurgeon, together with memo- 
rial services, will be held in London Thursday of this week. 


It is reported that his brother, James Spurgeon, has said 
that while the heads of all religious denominations will be 
invited, no Unitarians will be asked to be present. 


....The Rev. J. D. Burrell, who has succeeded the Rev. 
L. T. Chamberlain, D.D., as pastor of the Classon Avenue 


Presbyterian church, Brooklyn, gave his inaugural ad- 
dress at that church last Sunday. It was followed by are- 
ception on Tuesday evening at the church. 


Several able Jesuit preachers have commenced a 
series of evening sermons in St. Francis Xavier’s Church, 
New York City. Among the subjects are The Spanish 


a. Catholic Discoveries, and the Use and Abuse 
of the Ritual. 


...- It has been decided to hold the next Annual Conven- 
tion of the International Christian Workers’ Association 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, in November of this year. 

....1t is becoming a very general desire among the 


ounger members the Congregational ministry in Eng- 
and that ‘‘ Rev.” be omitted before their names. 


....A stained glass window, said to be the largest in this 
country, was recently given to St. Paul’s Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Newark, N. J. 


....A French court has decided that the Pope is a sover- 





eign, and entitled to hold property in France just as any 
other sovereign. 








AMERICAN CHINESE SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
BY THE REV. C. R. HAGER. 


AFTER nine years of missionary labor in China, I can 
testify that I never met a Chinaman in China who got: a 
correct idea of our Christianity or the genius of our insti- 
tutions that had not been taught in the Sunday-schools. 
Whenever I met pupils who had been connected with 
these schools, they seemed to understand that Ameri- 
can social life was superior to theirs; but when not con- 
nected with any school they invariably misinterpreted our 
customs. AndI am free to say that the American Chinese 
Sunday-school is the only factor that’ has given the 
heathen Chinese a practical illustration of the Golden 
Rule; yea more, the American Chinese Sunday-school is 
the only institution that has solved the Chinese question. 
We may criticise it as much as we may, but the fact still 
remains that hundreds have been led to Christ in these 
schools, and many more have been kept away from the 
slums and gambling dens of our large cities. They may 
be imperfect in many respects; but I will venture to make 
this assertion, that they are just as good, if not better, 
than most Sunday-schools for the whites. I have visited 
them in San Francisco, Oakland, Boston, Providence, 
Brooklyn, New York, Chicago, New Orleans and San 
Diego, and I have found all doing excellent work. Ladies 
are sought out as teachers because few men have the 
patience to teach a Chinaman to read. Said a ‘Brooklyn 
lady once to me when I asked her why more men did not 
teach in these schools: “They do not have sufficient 
patience,” and as far as I have observed this statement is 
true. But there are few schools in which there are no 
men as teachers or superintendents, and if there are none 
there it is not because the Chinese dislike good male 
teachers, for I have never been unable to teach the Chinese 
and they regarded me with as much favor as the “ pretty 
young lady.” To be sure there are some Chinese dudes, 
just as there are some American dudes, but the majority 
of the Chinese in our schools are the sons of honest toil 
and would just as soon have a good male teacher as the 
much-talked-of young lady. 

With regard to the practice of having one teacher for 
each pupil it ought to be borne in mind that a pupil can 
learn much faster with one teacher, than if three or four 
had only one. Most of them are unequally advanced and 
could not be classified and yet they do study in classes, for 
there are seldom as many teachers as pupils, and the ad- 
vanced pupils usually study the Bible together. As men, 
I regard it as extremely little to criticise these noble ladies 
for doing a work which we will notdo. It is easy to criti- 
cise but not easy to teach one of these sons of the Celestial 
Empire and lead him to Christ. How many times have I 
heard Chinese say to me: “‘ My teacher was kinder to me 
than my own mother.” In truth, they are teaching the 
Chinese the onl¥ practical lesson of the love of God. What 
are men doing? Murdering them on the Pacific Coast, im 
sulting them on the street, and legislating them out of the 
country. For nine long years I have visited the homes of the 
American Chinese in China. andif there is anything that I 
have been thankful for it is the American Chinese Sunday- 
school; for often when discussing the respective merits 
of Christianity and heathenism, I needed but to refer 
them to the faithful teachers that had taught them. That 
was an argument they could not gainsay. In Heaven alone 
shall we know the influence that these schools have exerted 
in the redemption of the Chinese Empire. 


”™ 
> 





Tue eleventh Annual Reportof the Williams Hospital 
of the Presbyterian Mission at Pang Chuang, Shaatung, 
China, gives statistics for ten years. The total number of 
cases treated was 38,306. The largest number, 9,659, were 
for diseases of the digestive system; 7,246 for diseases of 
the eye; 4,928 for diseases of the skin. The record for 1800 
shows 5,116 cases treated, the largest any year except 1888, 
when there were 5,996 treatments. The number of hospital 
in-patients during the year was 554, an increase over the 
previous year of 100. The religious work has been fairly 
systematized, and centers largely about the daily dispen- 
sary preaching in the chapel or waiting room, which has 
been full, if not crowded, every day for most of the year. 
The evenings are given to talking with the patients in the 
rooms. In order that all, even those who are there for only 
a day or two, may carry away some truth with them, an 
effort has been made to have the patients learn the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Commandments, and a simple prayer in 


rhyme. Several marked cases of special interest have 
occurred. 
...-It has been, for some time, the custom of mission- 


aries in all parts of India to receive refugees from na 

tive families; but they have usually returned them to 
parents and guardians even in cases where they felt that 
they were consigning the children to ruin. Instances 

however, have occurred of their violating the law, taking 
the responsibility of refusing to return to their parents 
children for whose physical or moral well-being the parents 
were utterly unable to provide. A case of this has recently 
occurred in Bombay when a missionary of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was called upon by a woman to return 
her daughter. The matter was referred to the High Court 
and the plea of the missionary was sustained on the ground 
that the mothercould not make it evident that her appli- 


cation was a true one and that she was in condition to sup- 
port the child. 


....The receipts of the American Board for January 
were $59,918.14, as against $83,727.84 for January, 1891, show- 
ing asfalling off of $23,809.70. This, however, is entirely in 
legacies, the donations showing an increase from $47,072.75 
in January, 1891, to $49,749.16. The total receipts for the 


five months of the financial year have been $270,979.67, 
aan $267,102.19 for the corresponding period of the pre- 
ous year ‘ 
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WE have read this novel at a distance 
from libraries and out of hearing of cur- 
‘rent literary gossip; indeed,-we have not 
seen even a review of the work, and do 
~ not know what the world is thinking of it. 
Ina lonely house on a bluff overlooking a 
windy, tumbling nook of the Gulf of 
Mexico, we are writing this review. We 
have just shaken hands with David Grieve 
forever, and we hear some mocking-birds 
scolding in the live-oaks by the window 
while two or three little Negroes sing glee- 
fully on the sand yonder. Is life worth 
living? 

If life is what Mrs. Ward has repre- 
sented it to be in this story wedo not think 
itis worth living. But, in fact, is this a 
fair presentation of life? Is this realism? 
Unquestionably the terms of the problem 
included are those of the realists; we rec- 
ognize them, and in the main the impress 
of a worried and harried human life is here 
as the realists love to paint it; still from 
first line to last the story is a romance of 
pessimism, or we have read it wrong. 

Beginning with the childhvod of David 
Grieve Mrs. Ward pictures him in strong 
lines and crude but striking colors. If he 
is not an impossible boy he is a most im- 
probable one. His sister Louie is all but in- 
human; she is altogether repellant. The 
two fight like brutes, and talk like 
debauched street Arabs, 

Asa matter of course, orthodox religion 
obtrudes itself so that Mrs. Ward may 

"give it some kicks and cuffs; and we must | 
hasten to say that the religion she pictures 
as orthodox deserves all that she gives it 
and more. David Grieve is drawn fora 
little 1ime within the influence of an igno- 
rant revivalist, but is rescued at the criti- 
cal point of conversion by an almost fiend- 
ish performance of Louie’s. He gives the 
girl a beating, rushes off and gets drunk, 
is horsewhipped by an enemy, and runs 
away to Manchester, where he speedily 
prospers in business and makes wonderful 
progress ss a linguist. 

When he has laid up some money he 
sends for Louie, his sister, who meantime 
has grown to be a young woman, beauti- 
ful, perverse, rude, vain, unmanageable. 
The two go to Paris, where David quickly 
falls in love with a typical Parisienne, 

_wedded to painting and to the free and 
easy life of the French artists. Of course 
he forms with her an alliance which can- 
not be particularized here; it is strikingly 

ike one of thescenes in Daudet’s ‘‘Sapho,” 
@ glowing picture of sinful love, with its 
bitings of evil and its alluring shimmer of 
poetry. When David goes astray with the 
artiste Louie does likewise with a certain 
sculptor. 

David is released by his siren, but poor 
Louie is held fast by her satyr. . The situa- 
tion at this point seems to get the better 
of Mrs. Ward; and so to wriggle out of it 
she has David secure a marriage between 
Louie and her seducer, who afterward 
leads her a terrible life and she commits 


suicide. 
When David at length marries it is not 
for love nor yet for power, but simply for 


pity or something like it. The marriage is. 


not a happy one. In fact, happiness is 
studiously kept out of the book. 

Upon such a story as upon a clothes- 
frame Mrs. Ward hangs her theories up 
to dry. Her chief burden seems to be to 
show that truth is always found em- 
bedded in the débris of life broken under 
the wheels of evi], and that duty drags us 
all down into the slums. There is nota 
single ray of pure happiness shining from 
her pages. She has intervals of clear 
dramatic vision; but somehow her choice 
of situations is gloomy and inevitably 
tainted with evil. 

We send forth from our seclusion this 

There will be many critics who 
will laud this book as a transcript from 


* Tus History oF DAVID Gurieve. By Mrs. HumM- 





life, as history veiled lightly under fiction. 
We pronounce it romance of a sort which 
but little resembles real life. David 
Grieve does not represent life as it is; he is 
not a standard man of his class; he is ex- 
traordinary at all points. Up from a 
starved and distorted boyhood he devel- 
ops into a youth of amazing power out of 
which manhood draws forth and, giant- 
like, conquers whatever opposes. He is a 
hero as distinctly romantic and unlike or- 
dinary men as Ivanhoe or as Don Quixote; 
butat best he is a groveling hero. If we 
turn to Louie we find her extraordinary 
almost to fantasticality; she is a lusus 
nature; we do not meet such a girl in a 
lifetime, and we are glad that we do not. 

It is so with most of the minor charac- 
ters. Here is a lame minister who is in- 
teresting; but he is sui generis. The two 
guardian ogres who prey upon the estaie 
of David and Louie in their childhood are 
queer, low and pitiable; but they do not 
belong to life. One is aggressive and | 
soulless, the other is flabby and senti- 
mental; neither is a genuine human being. 

So much for realism. We acquit Mrs. 
Ward of it. All of her characters, French 
and English, are beyond the ordinary— 
Daddy, Mr. Ancrum, Mr. Purcell, Uncle 
Reuben, Hannah, Dora, Lucy, Elise, John, 
David, Louie—each one is a piece of ro- 
mantic manufacture the like of which 
cannot be found in real life. They, as in- 
dividuals or as a group, do not mean any- 
thing if we take them as drawn from 
actual life; for if they are so drawn the 
originals are not or were not representa- 
tive folk. The usual-and the common- 
place are ‘not in them; they are pictur- 
esque, peculiar, unnatural to a degree, and 
they continually remind us that they were 
made for this occasion only. 

But we have been under the spell of this 
book and must acknowledge its power as 
aromance. The pulse of genius throbs in 
it, and the glamour of a great imagination 
plays over it. While we were reading 
David Grieve was a real person, and we 
felt all the more attracted to him because 
he was the first of this kind of real person 
that we had ever met. Where is the land 
wherein the David Grieves and the Louie 
Grieves live? We have not seen it; we do 
not wish to see it; but Mrs. Ward paints it 
and its people with grim vigor in raw 
colors. 

So much for this story viewed merely 
as a piece of fiction. Mrs. Ward will 
insist, however, that her book must be 
regarded as more than a story. As we 
have already said it is a clotheshorse upon 
which various clouts are hung out to air. 
These clouts are mostly red, flaming red, 
meant to excite orthodox bulls to madness. 
The sort of religion represented by Robert 
Elsmere’s school is the dyestuff used. 
Agnosticism serves Mrs. Ward at need 
when the more positive elements of her 
disbelief in Christianity need restraint. 
She finds in the-romance of David Grieve 
less freedom for direct attack upon ortho- 
doxy than the story of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere ” 
gave her. Elsmere was a_ preacher, 
Grieve is a worldling;and we do not see 
in the circumstances of the latter’s life 
any well-laid foundation for a general 
application of moral philosophy; his case 
is an exceptional one; his whole life is 
abject romance; his career is as pictur- 
esque and improbable as that of Robinson 
Crusoe. 

We have traced the story and found it a 
romance; let us now glance at some of the 
centers out of which the moral force of 
the work springs. 

The childhood of David and Louie is in- 
comparably brutal; there is nota ray of 
even animal warmth init. David goes to 
Manchester, walks right into business, 
does amazing things in the way of mas- 
tering Greek and French, finds peculiar 
friends, creates an atmosphere of his own; 
but even in the glow of his youthful en- 
thusiasm and energy as success deepens 

“and life expands there is no touch of hap- 
piness. His first real joy comes to him 
in France. Out of what? Trust to Mrs 
Ward’s philosophy foran excellent source 
of moral pleasure. It was an intrigue 
with a romantic French girl! Remorse 


and self-abasement follow; then he mar- 
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, Ties Lucy, a poor, vain, hair-brained girl 
whom he does not rightly love. 


Misery! 





wife, dies of a horrible disease. Misery! 
Allaround him he sees nothing but suffer- 
ing, nothing but sin, sorrow and death. 
Misery! 

Now, according to Mrs. Ward, all this 
misery purifies David’s soul, it shows him 
a loving God, it leads him to see and to 
know that the whole duty of man is to 
quit everything that is clean and practical 
and to go down among the dwellers in the 
slums to work for their good. Let trade 
be suspended, let all the great activities 
of ambitious life cease, the one thing is to 
go grabbling in the gutters after souls. 
The government may fall, the houses of 
those who furnish all the labor for the 
poor may be razed, the temples of com- 
merce may be shut, all the grandeur of 
civilization may crumble, what matters it 
so that orthodoxy is suppressed and the 
slums are taken care of! 

It is true that Mrs. Ward does not teach 
all this in so many words. She cunning- 
ly avoids direct responsibility; but in 
accepting pessimism as her only weapon 
and by dealing blows with it straight into 
the face of all that is conservative of our 
Christian civilization, she uncovers her 
real source of feeling. 

As a romance and nothing more The 
History of David Grieve must be looked 
upon with admiration. It is powerful in 
its claim upon the imagination, and we 
follow the improbable David, and the 
almost impossible Louie, through their ex- 
traordinary lives with next to breathless 
interest. But the construction of the 
story is artificial and the dramatic centers 
of action are scattered, forced apart by 
padding, where genius had to bend to the 
demands of the three-volume book trade. 

Mrs. Ward has, as a romancer, won a 
place a little below that of George Eliot. 
David Grieve is a stronger fiction than 
‘Robert Elsmere”; it opens deeper into 
life here and there; it displays a finer 
power of insight and touches tenderer 
nerves of sympathy. Most of all it dis- 
plays imaginatior, invention and artistic 
deception of exceptionally strong if 
not lofty quality. Its chief weakness 
shows in its monochrome pessimism. 
It is here, we think, that she falls 
far -below George Eliot, who felt 
at all times the immanence of beauty, 
joy, noble love and refined aspiration. 
Mrs. Ward might write a great book if she 
could free herself from the hold that the 
fascination of abject misery has fastened 
on her imagination. Pessimism is nar- 
rowing and blighting. It has never in- 
spired a great work of art in any age of 
the world; it never can inspire one. What 
the History of David Grieve lacks of 
being a great fiction is liberality of vision 
and freedom of imagination. It needs a 
broad dash of sunlight and the sound of 
happy voices. 

There is yet another feature of David 
Grieve that we must glance at. It is so 
plain to the initiated reader that he sees it 
asheruns. Werefer to the commercial 
purpose kept constantly in view by the 
author. Her burden of desire for the re- 
form of society was not more strong than 
her wish to make a successful three-vol- 
ume novel. We feel this before we have 
read ten pages, and the feeling grows 
through the nearly six hundred. The 
truth is that the History of David Grieve 
could have been told to perfection in about 
half the number of pages. Money is said 
to be the root of all evil; the greed for 
library sales is a root of great evil to art 
in English fiction. 


PROFESSOR LOUNSBURY'S “STUD- 
IES IN CHAUCER.” 


BY CHARLTON T. LEWIS, PH.D. 
I. 


‘‘Dan CHAUCER, the first warbler,” is 
almost as shadowy a figure in literary his- 
tory as Homer. A “Festival of Song,” 
published not many years ago in New 
York, and very popular as an anthology 
of English poetry, begins with this short 
account of him: 

“Geoffrey Chaucer, that worthy min- 

* STUDIES IN CHAUCER; HIS LIFE AND W&@ITINGS. 


By THomas R. LOUNSBURY, Professor of Enelish in 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. 

















Three yols.,8vo. New York: Harper & Bros. 1892. 
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strel_monk,-first in the order of Anglican 
poets. . . . Chaucer was given to the 
world in the year 1328, and he wrote his 
‘Canterbury Tales’ in the full maturity of 
his genius, when he had passed his six- 
tieth year. . . Chaucer is said to have 
been one of the handsomest personages at- 
tached to the gallant court of the Plantag 
enets. As a court ecclesiastic, he became 
involved in the controversies of the times, 
having espoused the doctrines of Wycliffe, 
and he was, for a season, obliged to leave 
his native land. He afterward returned, 
married Philippa, sister of the renowned 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and 
closed his career in the year 1400.” 


This is a fair sample of the notices of 
Chaucer to be found in popular books of 
reference, and is no more inaccurate than 
most of the personal “‘ biographies” of the 
poet in the libraries. Yet nearly every 
assertion in it is false. Chaucer was 
never a monk, never an ecclesiastic. He 
was not born in 1328; but several years 
later, probably about 1835. There is no rea- 
son to suppose that he ever engaged in 
religious controversy, that ke ever espoused 
Wycliffe’s doctrines, or was ever out of 
England, except in the diplomatic or the 
military service of his country. His wife 
was certainly nota sister of John of Gaunt, 
tho she is thought by many, with some 
reason, to have been Philippa Roet, sister 
of Katharine Swynford, who, more than 
twenty years after Chaucer’s marriage, 
became John of Gaunt’s third wife. 
Every reader of poetical taste finds a 
fascination in the personality of a favorite 
poet; and in the case, at least, of a great 
master of song whose thoughts have *‘ en- 
riched the blood of the world,” our genial 
curiosity cannot be satisfied until. we have 
formed something that seems to our con- 
sciousness like an adequate conception of 
the man as he lived among men. It is to 
this sympathetic desire for a nearer ac- 
quaintance, rather than to any real need 
for knowledge to illustrate and explain 
their writings, that the eager researches 
of literary biographers must look for 
their justification, and for their market. 
Were a complete diary of the life of 
Homer or of Shakespeare or of Chaucer 
discovered to-day, it would probably con- 
tribute nothing of importance to the un- 
derstanding of their works and nothing 
whatever to their fame. Yet the more 
hero-worship is governed by the spirit of 
civilization, and is directed to the real 
leaders of intellect, the more will earnest 
and laborious inquirers seek to glean 
every fact which can be rescued from ob- 
livion to give some additional touch to our 
mental portrait of such a teacher. 
Professor Lounsbury begins his ‘“‘Studies 
in Chaucer ” with two elaborate chapters, 
entitled ‘‘ The Life of Chaucer” and ‘‘ The 
Chaucer Legend.” In the first of these 
he has brought together all the testimo- 
nies known to exist which tend to estab- 
lish definite facts and dates of the poet’s 
career, with a critical examination of 
their yalue. The results are meager 
enough, and could be fully stated in two 
of the one hundred and twenty-six pages. 
The second chapter, of one hundred pages 
more, is devoted to a destructive criticism 
of the unfounded myths which have col- 
lected about the name of Chaucer, and 
have been received as truths by careless 
or fanciful biographers. Such discussions 
are commonly dull, but these are enriched 
by so much learning, inspired by such a 
transparent love of truth, and enlivened 
by so much of trenchant argument and 
keen criticism, that they will be read 
with pleasure by lovers of literary history. 
Nothing in them is more satisfactory 
than the demolition of the prevalent as- 
sertion of Chaucer’s biographers, repeated 
even by Dr. Morris in his ‘‘ Life of Chau- 
cer,” prefixed to the ‘‘Prologue” in the 
Clarendon Press Series, 1891, that while 
in the King’s service, ‘‘the poet, then 
probably twenty-one, seems to have fallen 
desperately and hopelessly in love, proba- 
bly with a lady above him in rank, who 
rejected him.” Even the ‘Story of Troi- 
lus” and the ‘‘Complaint of Mars” are 
ascribed to this ‘‘ early shadow of disap- 
pointed love thrown on Chaucer’s life.” 
Every such attempt to find a record of 
personal experience in the creations of 
the poet’s fancy is justly called by Mr. 





Lounsbury “‘ not so much a contribution 
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_, to biography as to biographical incapac- 

. ity to test the natare of what constitutes 

, evidence.” (Vol. I, p. 156.) 

-. It must be confessed that the results of 

'. our author’s researches in this field, when 

‘regarded in detail, are mostly negative. 
‘No important fact of Chaucer’s career can 

’ be said to be established here for the first 

"time. Yet the general effect of the pic- 

, ture of the poet, as a whole, is new. For 
the first time, all that is really known of 
his life is brought together, freed from 
mythical romance and vague conjecture, 
and set out in bold, clear relief in connec- 
tion with established points in the history 
of his times. The effect is more satisfac- 
tory than could be anticipated. The read- 
er deeply interested in Chaucer finds him- 
self on solid ground; and the way is open- 
ed by which any further discoveries which 
may be made in records yet unsearched 

. will find their proper place and use. The 
hope of such discoveries is not unreason- 
able when we .consider that most of our 
definite knowledge of Chaucer’s family is 
derived from records which lay buried 
and unknown in British Government offi- 
ces till our own time; and that vast 
masses of such records of the fourteenth 
century remain unread in which further 
and more instructive notices of Chaucer 
may at any time be found. 

“The Text of Chaucer ” is the subject of 
the next chapter, which will be found 
useful to every student who wishes to 
read the poet with appreciation. Indeed, 
there is no other book in existence which 
contains the detailed facts here given con- 
cerning the history of the text, so as to 
explain the relations to one another of the 
several editions in use, and the value of 
each. Its incidental remarks are often 
the fruit of prolonged study and reflec- 
tion and deserve careful attention. Its 
few notes on particular readings are ad- 
mirable bits of textual criticism, and sug- 
gest the wish that Mr. Lounsbury would 
publish a complete text of Chaucer. Yet 
even here we find traces of unwillingness to 
accept aid from editors whom Mr. Louns- 
bury regards as inaccurate. For instance, 
in line 599 of ‘‘ The Book of the Duchess,” 
Mr. Skeat’s emendation, ‘‘My song is 
turned into plaining,” is not mentioned, 
tho it is surely better and far more plau- 
sible than the reading ‘‘ My joy,” which is 
adopted by many editors and seems to be 
favored by Mr. Lounsbury. We may well 
doubt, too, whether his energetic defense 
of the reading of most of the good manu- 
scripts in line twenty-five of the ‘‘ Wife of 
Bath’s Tale,” ‘“‘And he ne will don him 
but dishononr,” is successful. Tyrwhitt 
reads: ‘‘ And he ne will don him no dis- 
honour,” and if this could be accepted asa 
serious ‘‘ commendation” of the monks, as 
Mr. Lounsbury insists, it would certainly 
be out of keeping with the tenor of the 
passage, and with Chaucer’s general sen- 
timent. But in fact, most readers feel 
that the line is bitterly ironical, and much 
more effective than the outspoken attack 
on the friars, which our author calls ‘‘cov- 
ert” and which he would éubstitute. 
Tyrwhitt’s reading is in Chaucer’s man- 
ner; it has good authority and ought not 
to be abandoned lightly. 

But apart from details, in which differ- 
ences of opinion will arise, the spirit of 
this chapter is admirable and will have a 
useful influence on the mass of readers, by 
inspiring them with a sense of the claim 
of Chaucer for the same reverent treat- 
ment of his text which we are accustomed 
to render to that of Sophocles or Virgil, 
but which is too rarely bestowed upon our 
early English singers. Mr. Lounsbury 
says: 

“No student of the poet’s writings needs 
ever to be told that the art of versification 
was an art in which he wassupremely inter- 
ested and to wl ich he gave the most careful 
study. The result is that he became one of 
the greatest masters of melody that our 
literature has on its rolls.” (Vol. I, p. 347.) 
But while this is true of the small number 

_ who are entitled to be called students, it 

is not yet true of the general reader. He 


does need to be told precisely this, and to 

. have it impressed on him by the reverent 
and appreciative treatment which a genu- 
ine scholar, keenly awake to the ‘fine 
pants and trembles of a line,” gives to the 
great master of melodious verse. 


The fourth chapter, on the writings of 

Chaucer, is the.most elaborate attempt 

yet made to distinguish between the gen- 

uine and the spurious in the large bedy of 

poetry often called Chaucer’s collected 

works. While this discussion contains 

less that is new and original than most of 

the other essays, it is marked by fuil 

knowledge of the work of former critics, 

and by sober judgment, and in several 

points makes a distinct advance upon 

them. In his useful edition of Chaucer’s 

‘* Minor Poems” Mr, Skeat has attempted 

a similar task; and in nearly all cases, the 

results reached by Professor Lounsbury 

have been anticipated by him. But the 
critical processes of the American scholar 
are far more satisfactory, even where his 
conclusions are the same. His apprecia- 
tion of the poems is fuller and his judg- 
ments rest upon a broader foundation, so 
that there isno temptation to bring against 
him the charge of rashness nor that of 
blindness to literary merit. The reader 
who is reluctant to surrender Chaucer's 
claim to such favorite poems as ‘‘ The 
Flower and the Leaf,” or ‘The Cuckow 
and the Nightingale,” might easily remain 
unmoved by the technical arguments and 
rather rough dogmatism of Mr. Skeat, but 
cannot fairly resist the comprehensive re- 
view of the whole case given by Mr. 
Lounsbury in the spirit of an intelligent 
lover of the poems themselves. There are 
but three titles concerning which the di- 
vergence is wide. Two of them are the 
short pieces entitled ‘‘ Against Women 
Unconstaunt,” and ‘‘A Balade of Com- 
pleint,” both of which Mr. Skeat defends 
as genuine and includes in his edition, and 
both of which Mr. Lounsbury decidedly 
rejects as destitute of literary merit and 
unworthy of Chaucer. It seems impossi- 
ble to read them attentively without ac- 
cepting the latter view. 

But a far more important attempt to re- 
verse Mr. Skeat’s judgment, and with it 
that of a large majority of recent critics, 
is made by Mr. Lounsbury in his next es- 
say on the ‘‘ Romance of the Rose.” This 
is a translation of about one-third of the 
famous ‘‘ Roman de la Rose,” written by 
Guillaume de Lotris (A. D. about 1330), and 
Jean de Meung (A.D. about 1370), and 
done into English certainly very soon 
after itscompletion. Thoso fragmentary, 
it is a poem longer than the ‘*Atneid,” and 
for its merit and for its influence on later 
poetry it deserves a high place in literary 
history. Until a generation ago it was 
universally accepted as Chaucer’s, and 
appears in all editions of his collected 
works. Chaucer is known, by his own 
testimony and by that of others, his con- 
temporaries, to have translated the ‘‘ Ro- 
man de la Rose”; yet Mr. Skeat holds that 
the existing version cannot be Chaucer's, 
and supports this theory by an elaborate 
series of arguments which seem to have 
convinced most of the scholars who have 
recently expressed any opivion. These 
arguments are drawn wholly from the 
language and’the versification of the 
poem, and seem to Mr. Skeat ‘‘ overwhelm- 
ing and irrefragable,” so that, he says, 


“it is surely time to consider the question 
as settled. Henceforward, to attribute the 
translation to Chaucer may be left to those 
who have no sense of the force and signifi- 
cance of such arguments as philology read- 
ily supplies.” (Chaucer’s ‘ Prioresse’s 
Tale,” etc., Skeat, p. xciv.) 

Mr Lounsbury has taken up the question 
where Mr. Skeat left it, and has made, 
perhaps, the most thorough and complete 
examination to which the genuineness of 
a literary production in our own language 
has ever been subjected. While acknowl- 
edging the value and pertinence of the 
tests of authorship on which Mr. Skeat 
relies, drawn from a minute scrutiny of 
characteristics in dialect, grammatical 
forms, vocabulary and rhymes, he refuses 
to recognize these as supreme and con- 
clusive. If external.evidence makes the 
probability strong that the work is genu- 
ine, and if its literary character, including 
its substantial merits and its style, may 
fairly be said to bear the stamp of 
Chaucer’s mind, it is unreasonable to deny 
his authorship. Each of these points is 
elaborated with such fullness of learning 
and impartiality of judgment that the stu- 





dent will find a satisfaction in the result 


which critical controversy rarely attains. 
Professor Lounsbury contents himself 
with saying that ‘‘ the weight of evidence 
is overwhelmingly in favor of Chaucer’s 
authorship of the present version.” (Vol. 
Il, p. 164.) He might with entire justice 
have said that the objections to that au- 
thorship are shown to. be trivial; and that 
they tend to prove nothing but that this 
translation was made before Chaucer had 
attained his full maturity of versification. 
We cannot give even asummary of the 
argument, but commend it to the careful 
study of those who wish to see such discus- 
sions lifted out of the region of technical 
grammar into that of literary taste and ap- 
preciation. Yet there isone mark of style 
to which Mr. Lounsbury ascribes needless 
weight, and in presenting which he has 
been led into a singular error. He points 
out as a peculiarity of Chaucer's style ‘‘the 
doubling of words with essentially the 
same meaning” (Vol. II, p. 150), and shows 
at much length that this characteristic of 
the undisputed works, both in prose and 
in verse, marked also ‘‘The Romance of 
the Rose,” adding: 

“The practice crops out occasionally in 
other authors. In no one of them, however, 
is it common enough to attract special at- 
tention. There are, perhaps, a dozen exam- 
ples of it in Gower. There are far fewer 
than even thissmall number in Barbour. 
I know, indeed, of no author in the whole 
range of English literature—at least no au- 
thor of any prominence—by whom this 
usage has been carried to an extent ap- 
proaching even remotely the usage of 
Chaucer.” (Vol. II, p. 156.) 

Is Edmund Spenser then an author of no 
prominence? Or is he unknown to Mr. 
Lounsbury? Yet every reader of Spenser 
knows that precisely the peculiarity in 
question is eminently characteristic of his 
style.= By actual count we find that, in 
two books of the ‘Faery Queen” and in the 
‘*‘Shepherd’s Calendar,” it occurs four times 
as often as in an equal number of lines 
from the ‘‘Canterbury Tales,” and that in 
“A View of the State of Ireland,” it is twice 
as frequent as in the ‘‘ Prose Tales ” of 
Chaucer. But indeed the most familiar 
passages of Spenser are studded with 
phrases like ‘‘forms and shapes,” ‘‘ shape 
or form,” ‘‘shade or semblant,” *‘ sort and 
nat‘on,” ‘murderous spoils and bloody 
pray,” ‘ fear and affright,” ““wexeth wood 
and yond,” ‘patience and sufferance,” 
‘sharp wounds and noyous injuries,” 
‘*‘bowes and branches,” ‘‘lust and pleasure,” 
‘*sojourne and abode,” ‘thornes and 
breres,” ‘‘ plagues and murrins,” ‘‘preti- 
ous and deare”; and Mr. Lounsbury’s 
momentary forgetfulness of the fact,while 
it does not weaken his general argument, 
is a striking instance of a tendency, which 
he often shows, rashly to press his general 
statements further than his immediate 
purpose demands. 


in 


RECENT VERSE. 


At the Gate of Dreams. By James B. 
Kenyon. (Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton. 
$1.50.) These poems come from somewhere 
in the neighborhood of Parnassus. They 
exhale sweet fragrance of wood and of 
reedy, stream banks. Mr. Kenyon sings 
clearly. His best strain is slender, but it is 
golden. We think that he might have win- 
nowed his verses more closely, thrown out 
half of them, indeed, to best effect. The 
residue would have been a gift to the world 
of true poetry without any commonplace 
pieces to mar the effect. As it is we are 
glad to have the good even with the poor 
thrown in. Rhymes Afloat and A field. 
By William T. James. (Toronto: William 
T. James.) Most of the pieces in this vol- 
ume are smoothly written and clearly ex- 
pressed; but we do not find the fire and 
magnetism of poetry anywhere in them. 
Taken by the piece or in the bulk it is all 
the same, asort of cleverness in versifying 
and rhyming joined to clear but com- 
monplace thinking, nothing more. 
Ashes and Incense. By Waitman Barbe. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.25.) We shall be glad to know that the 
author of this volume is quite young; for if 
he is there is some hope that he may grow 
to the full stature of a poet.. All the way 
through his unequal poems we feel flashes 
of thrilling inspiration, as if a genius were 
fluting at random and without finding the 
key. These may be accidental touches, the 
poverty of imagination and of phrasing in 














the main body of the work suggest as mucff, 








and yet we find room for hope. Zululie. 
The Maid of Anahuwac. By Hanna A. 
Foster. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00.) Here is a story in verse, and the 
verse is even-flowifig and sometimes strik- 
ing. There are fifteen cantos. We should: 
say that the readers of such a piece will be~ 
few in this day of hurry and condensation 
The Tempting of the King. By Wil- 
liam Vincent Byars. (St. Louis: C. W_ 
Alban & Co. 25 cents.) Mr. Byars writes 
smooth, polished, often vigorous blank 
verse on a subject which might have been: 
made offensive, but which he handles rather 
delicately. We have nothing to say regard— 
ing the burden of the poem; the art of it,. 
however, is certainly worth noting. 
Phidias and Other Poems. By Frank W 
Gunsaulus. (Chicago: A. C. MeClurg & 
Co. $1.25.) Dr. Gunsaulus writes better in 
prose than in verse. In either we like his 
thought better than his style. He usually 
has something to say and says it so as to be 
well understood, In this pretty little silk- 
wrapped volume he gives us some notable 
pieces of verse the longest of which is 
Phidias, a study of the religion of Greek 
art, in which many beautiful thoughts are 
well set. Poems of Humanity ane 
Abelard to Heloise. By Lorenzo Sosso. 
(San Francisco: E. B. Griffith & Sons.) 
This is a neat little volume brimful of 
verse much of which is far above the aver- 
age of what passes current as poetry. We 
should not name Mr. Sosso incompany with 
the great singers, but we can speak in sin- 
cere praise of some of his work, A little, 
or perhaps a good deal, of careful revision,. 
the use of the eraser, the condenser and 
the polishing brush would do much to show 
how good a poet he really is. In reading 
his verse we come now and again upon 4 
few lines singularly powerful, but they are 
nearly always sandwiched between wastes 
of something much like doggerel. It is 
strange that one who can at best write so 
well is willing to Jet the world see so much 
of his very worst. The Heart of the 
Golden Roan. By O. C. Auringer. (Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Company.) Mr. Auringer 
isa lyrist whose songs are well known and 
well received by all lovers of fluent verse 
and musical rhyme. In The Heart of the 
Golden Roan we have the charm of fault- 
less rhythm and the touch of a clever 
phrase-maker. We are at a loss, however,. 
to grasp any well-rounded body in the 
poem. It has a fine film of imagination, a 
moony sheen of purpose, a never-failing 
music, but just what its substance is we are 
not prepared tosay. Doubtless the poet had 
in mind a clear and real mood which he 
meant to idealize. We feel a suggestion of 
this all the way along the reading, like a 
faint adumbration of what is to be but half 
guessed at, never fully understood. 
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The Life of Father Hecker. 
Walter Elliott. (New York: The Columbus. 
Press. $2.00.) Father Hecker will be 
remembered by those who knew him, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic alike, for 
the strong American flavor and quality of 
his priesthood. It is, we take it, to this 
ineffaceable and characteristic nationalisny 
of the man that Bishop Ireland alludes in 
his vigorous introduction to Father Elliott’s- 
Life when he says: “* We shall always dis. 
tinguish Isaac Thomas Hecker as the orna- 
ment, the flower, of our American priest- 
hood.” He certainly began far enough 
away from Rome. The story of Hecker’s- 
young life is rather blindly told in the vol- 
ume before us until, in 1834, in his fifteenth 
year, he met Dr. Orestes Brownson, who was 
then lecturing in New York on Democracy 
and hard money. Isaac and his brother 
were the hardest kind of hard money Dem- 
ocrats. They collected the bank notes 
which accumulated in tbeir business and, 
with their own hands, printed on the back 
of the notes a saying which they believed to 
be from Daniel Webster: 

“Of all the contrivances to impoverish the 

laboring classes of mankind, paper money is the 
most effective. It fertilizes the rich man’s field 
with the poor man’s sweat.” , 
This was the beginning of Hecker’s con- 
nection with Brownson, a connection des- 
tined to have a decisive effect on his life. 
It led him to Brook Farm and to Fruitlands, 
and later, when Brownson had submitted 
to the Roman Catholic Church, Hecker fol- 
lowed into the same retreat. When Brown- 
son had fully decided to take this step he 
wrote to Hecker telling him, among other 
things, that if he valued his peace of mind 
he would have to make choice between 
Rome and mysticism. This remark shows 
how well he understood his young friend in 
whose make-up there was, from the first, a 
strong mystical element. Father Elliott 
gives a striking picture of the youth: 


By the Rev. 





“ Often at night, when lying on the shavings 
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‘before the oven in the bakehouse, he would 
Start up, roused iz spite of himself by some great 
thonght, and ran out upde the wharves to look 
at the East River in the moonlight, or wander 
about under the spell of some resistless aspira- 
tion. What does God desire from me? How 
shall I attain unto Him?” 

‘The native tendencies of his mind showed 
themselves first in the study of Kant and 
the transcendental philosophers. 


“* We have,” writes Father Elliott, “‘a glimpse 

of him kneading at the dough-trough with 
Kant’s ‘Critique of Pure Reason’ fastened up 
on the wall before him so that he might lose no 
time in mereiy manual labor." 
Father Elliott’s account of this Brook 
Farm life and of the experiences and grop- 
ings that followed it, is candid and even 
sympathetic and in accord with the gentle 
and appreciative spirit that pervades the 
book. The considerations which appealed 
-80 powerfully to Father Hecker weigh far 
dess with us than with Father Elliott; but 
‘they describe a consistent line of develop- 
ament which has led more than one man to 
#ather Hecker’s conclusion. His studies of 
Fichte and Hegel and his transcendental 
xperiences and speculations had probably 
taken him far out into the desert. The 
further he advanced in that direction the 
Jess he found of the prophet for whom he 
was searching. To some one who once 
asked him if, at this time, he was a Uni- 
darian, he replied: ‘‘No, I believed in 
nothing.” Father Elliott relates the his- 
tory of his passage into the bosom of the 
Roman Church in the same gentle and 
candid tone which marks all his work. 
‘There was no great depth in the experience 
and nothing, so far as we have observed, 
particularly exemplary or that need detain 
ms lopg. Father Hecker’s important life 
began in connection with the American 
branch of the Redemptorists, which he 
was most active in founding, the Paulist 
Fathers, and in connection with The Amer- 
ican Catholic Quarterly, which he and his 
Paulist associates conducted. This Review 
-has represented the Paulist Fathers, and in 
‘freedom, breadth and intelligent direction 
has been surpassed by no Roman Catholic 
organ in the world. Father Augustus 
Hewitt is named in the volume before us as 
the first Superior of the Order. It was, how- 
ever, Father Hecker who obtained for the 
“Order recognition from Pius IX and who, 
in the judgment of men, was its founder 
and controlling spirit. 


The Place of Authority in Matters of 
Religious Belief. By Vincent Henry Stan- 
ston, D.D., Ely Professor of Divinity at the 
‘University of Cambridge. (Longmans, 
‘Green & Co., New York. ‘$1.75.) This is an 
opportune book to follow Dr. Martineau’s 
“Seat of Religious Authority,” not to men- 
tion Mr. Gore’s ‘Lux Mundi.” Professor 
Stanton’s position cannot be described as a 
mediating position. It does not fall in any- 
where between two extremes, but stands on 
a distinct line of positive faith and catholic 
unity. Still tho it is conservative it isconsid- 
erate. Professor Stanton’s mind is open and 
is ready to entertain evidence from what- 
ever source. He is a Churchman and assuch 
well acquainted with Newman’s view of 
authority and the Oxford movement as in- 
terpreted by Dean Church. He discusses 
the authority of tradition and the Church, 
and arrives at moderate ground under this 
héad which ‘a broad Independent would not 
wholly reject. The general spirit of his 
‘work may be gathered from his remark that 
instead of contending against Nonconform- 
ists, as Augustine did, that their baptism 
an avail them nothing so long as they re- 
main separate from the Church, we should 
be anxious to make the most of the fact that 
because of their baptism they are members 
of the Church. So as to freedom and reason 
the author recognizes the fact that in their 
-suppression the hope of life and progress 
would go down in the Church. In looking 
for the standard of faith and the antidote 
of doubt he recognizes in his cautious way 
the qualifying and limiting effect the neces- 
sary presence of freedom and of reason 
must have on the attainment of such an ab- 
. solute standard or antidote. To one who is 
not a High Churchman the most valuable 
chapter in the book is that on the authority 
of the Bible of which we give one example: 
“The Divine characteristics of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and of the revelation which they con- 
‘tain, appeal to the heart and conscience. While 
‘the historical testimony to the authenticity of 
the writings borne by generations nearer to the 
##mes when the writings were composed is a 
point not to be overlooked, and is of special 
force in regard to the New Testament, their 
moral and spiritual. power have been felt by 
each succeeding age. The individual perceives 
these; but, however great his own fitness in 
every respect for forming an appreciative esti- 
mate might be, the Scriptures could not be to 
him through his own intuitions alone what they 
do become through the common faith of Chris- 


tians. All that is most essential in the common 
judgment remains quite unshaken by modern 
controversies. In part it is beyond their reach; 
in part the work of Christian scholars has pre- 
sented a view of the evidence which fully com- 
mends itself on the soundest principles of rea- 
son as the true one, to those who start from the 
necessary presuppositions. This common judg- 
ment, and our assurance that we may rely on 
its substantial truth, are the fruit of the thought 
and life of the whole body of Christians from 
the beginning, down to the labors of some of 
the most eminent among Christian believers in 
the latest time. They are a possession of un- 
speakable value to us all.” 

We should add that some of the very best 
and most pithy work in the book will be 
found in the Notes at the end, particularly 
those on “ Intuitive Perception of Divine 
Truth,” “‘ Dean Mansel and Bishop Butler,” 
etc. 


The Charities Review, a Journal of 
Practical Sociology (published for the 
Charity Organization Society of the City ot 
New York, 21 University Place), has reached 
the fourth number of Volume I. It hasa 
field to work in and ought to be successful. 
The February number opens with a paper 
on ‘The Louisiana Lottery,” by Edgar 
Howard Farrar. The other numbers are a 
pungent and timely paper on “Some Inci- 
dentals of Quasi-Public Charity,” by Alex- 
ander Johnson, Secretary of the Indiana 
Board of State Charities; on “ District 
Nursing,’’ by Isabel Hampton, Superintend- 
ent of Nurses, Johns Hopkins Hospital; 
“The Hull House,” by Alice Miller; ‘* Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe,” by S. M. Jackson, and a 
sharp review of the loose talk of the Rev. 
Louis Albert Banks, of Boston, in his 
“White Slaves,” reviewed in much the 
same tenor by us. ‘We have only space 
to note the State Library Bulletin, with its 
valuable comparative Summary and Index 
of Legislation in the State of New York in 
1891, and the Quarterly Bulletin of the Bos- 
ton Public Library for January, containing 
the titles of books added to the Library 
during the last quarter, with biographical 
notes. In the Educational Review 
(Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, Editor) 
President Gilman writes on “The Idea 
of a Liberal Education.” Arthur M. Comey 
follows with a striking paper on “ The 
Growth of American Colleges.” He reduces 
the statistics of the last forty years 
to form and exhibits them in a va- 
riety of instructive tables. The statis- 
tics of these forty years show that while the 
population has increased 165 per cent., the 
number of students has increased 256 per 
cent. This ratio would be greatly increased 
if the table were not limited to male stu- 
dents. It appears that during the decade 
from 1880 io 1890 the population increased 
25 per cent. and the college students over 
50. New England sends twice as many young 
men to college as go from any State outside 
of it. Of the New England states, Connecti- 
cut has the highest ratio of students to the 
population. The other papers are ‘ Co'lege 
Entrance Requirements in English,” by 
Henry S. Pancoast, and a note of warning 
against the socialistic tendencies of our pub- 
lic educational systems by James P. Mun- 
roe. Education, the well established 
monthly magazine devoted to “‘ the science, 
art, philosophy and literature of education,” 
and edited by Frank H. Kasson, appears in 
the February number with a table too full 
for mention in our columns except as we 
call attention to the timely paper of Pres. 
Chas. W. Soper ‘‘Some Pros and Contras on 
University Extension.” The Methodist 
Review Bimonthly for January and Febru- 
ary has appeared with the usual number of 
valuable papers and with the full amount of 
editorial work and reviews. To fall into the 
common phrase the papers are “ pithy, 
witty and pat’’ and “leave nothing to be 
desired,’’ but require no special notice here. 
The Bibliotheca Sacra for the quarter 
comes in late, as we are going to press. The 
number is strong in anti-rationalistic apol- 
ogetics. Five of its six articles are the ““Au- 
thenticity: and Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures,” by ex-President Fairchild; ‘* Resur- 
rection and Final Judgment’’ (No. II), by 
Dr. E. B. Fairfield; ‘‘Science and Prayer” 
(No. IV), by Wm. W. Kinsley, Washington, 
D. C.; “‘ Prophetic Testimony to the Penta- 
teuch,” by Dr. Henry Hayman; and “The 
Miracles of the Bible,’’ by the Rev. Abel 
Huizinga. The remaining is by Dr. Jas. 
MacGregor, of Oamaru, New Zealand, on 
“Socialism in its Bearings on Capital, 
Labor and Poverty.” Dr. MacGregor 
seems to have invaded the Reviews of this 
quarter with this subject. The Bibliotheca 
being the third Review for January to pub 
lish from the same writer on this subject. 
The papers are apparently connected mak- 
ing a whole of which this paper in the 
Bibliotheca would seem to be the logical con- 
*clusion. Dr. MacGregor writes in the most 




















to him atheism, and looked at from the in- 
stitutional or theoretic point of view he 
thinks we are on the right basis now. 
There is theoretically nothing wrong 
in competition and nothing selfish, nor 
in ‘the adjustment of labor to capital. 
The laborer sells his labor to the cap- 
italist. It is no longer his, and he has 
nothing to say about it. Christianity 
is the hope of the workman. At the time 
when men whose philanthropy was mainly 
exhausted in attacks on a torpid and ineffi- 
cient Christianity that Christianity was 
disbursing under their noses £7,500.000 for 
the poor. There is much hard sense in the 
paper, especially in the precept, “clear your 
mind of cant.”’ In the last resort we have 
to stand for hard facts and the natural 
methods of the Manchester school; but we 
cannot defend them by shutting our eyes 
as Dr. MacGregor does, and refusing to con- 
sider the fundamental ethics and righteous- 
ness of the situation. 


Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria. 
From the French of G. Maspéro, with one 
hundred and eighty-eight illustrations. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York. 41.75.) 
This latest volume by M. Maspéro is notin- 
tended to be a systematic history of Orien- 
tal dynasties and races, not even of Egypt 
and Assyria. This work is done in the 
author’s ‘“‘ Ancient History” and in con- 
densed form in the abridgment of it by 
Van der Berg. The object of the present 
volume is in a sense more popular and is to 
present an accurate and yet popular and 
vivid impression of life in its most various 
phases among the Assyrians and Egyptians. 
For this purpose he has taken in each coun- 
try the epoch which is best known and has 
the most monuments to illustrate it, the 
epoch of Rameses II for Egypt (14th cent- 
ury B.C.), and of Assurbanipal (7th century 
B.c.) for Assyria. Treating these mon- 
uments as the veritable records of the 
times he has translated them into living 
pictures of the world which they survive 
and which by their aid he bas been able 
to recall to his imagination in a delight- 
fully vivid manner. The author describes 
the book so well and so truthfully in his 
own preface that we cannot do better than 
to transcribe from it the account given by 
himself of his own book. Having imagined 
himself as on a journey to the country it- 
self, a journey which by the help of the mon- 
uments takes him into the Egypt and As- 
syria of two or three thousand years back, 
he proceeds: 


“Once there, I looked round and endeavored 

to see as well and as much as possible. I walked 
through the streets of the city, glanced through 
the half-opened doors, peered into the shops, 
noted down the remarks of the populace that I 
chanced to overhear. Some famished masons 
went on strike. I followed them’ to the house of 
the Count of Thebes to see what happened. A 
funeral passed with a great clamor. I accom- 
panied the dead man to his tomb, and learned 
the chances of life granted to him in the other 
world. A marriage was being celebrated. I 
took advantage of the facility with which Ori- 
entals open their houses on festival days to be 
present, at a distance, during the reading of the 
contract. When Pharaoh or the King of Nin- 
eveh passed by, I joined the loungers that fol- 
lowed him to the temple, the palace, or the 
hunting field; where custom and etiquet pre- 
vented me from entering, I penetrated in the 
spirit by conversations or by texts. I have read 
upon a clay cylinder the prayer which Assur- 
banipal addressed’ to Ishtar in an hour of an- 
guish; an important and loquacious scribe has 
related to me the travels of an Egyptian soldier 
in Syria; twenty bas-reliefs have enabled me to 
be present, without personal danger, at the wars 
of the ancient world; at the recruitment of its 
armies, at their marches, their evolutions; have 
shown me by what energetic efforts Rameses II 
triumphed over the Khita, and how an Assyrian 
general prepared to attack a city.” 
This is the lively and fascinating style of 
the book, and this the well furnished mind 
out of whose stores is drawn the critical 
matter which composes it. It is copiously 
illustrated with drawings. M. Maspéro 
writes that he would have added to their 
number if he could. They are made from 
drawings by M. Faucher-Gudin. M. Mas- 
péro writes of them that will teach more 
than long descriptions, that they are exe- 
cuted with great fidelity and show the 
Egyptian and the Assyrian and not “ those 
caricatures of them which are too often seen 
in our books.” 


Nature and Man in America. By N.S. 
Shaler, Professor of Geology in Harvard 
University. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.) With a clearness of state- 
‘ment which makes his book a pleasure to 
the reader, Professor Shaler has here at- 
tempted to draw some of the main lines of 
what may be called the law of physical aids 
and barriers to man’s life in America. We 
follow him always with pleasure, not un- 





conservative tone. Socialism in all degrees is 


part of a liberal education, nor is ita v 
small part; but before geology as it is now 
understood was thought of art reached its 
flood tide, literature touched the stars of 
the zenith and philosophy brimmed the 
bowl of life. It is not, therefore, quite safe 
to refer everything to geology, especially is 
it unsafe to make mere geological guessing 
displace the force which has built modern 
civilization. Even the great Darwin him- 
self advanced his theory with reserve and 
caution, and left it to the world as a 
theory wanting some important links of 
evidence to make it perfect even as a 
theory. Professor Shaler, however, states it 
as a fact, that mankind is .directly de- 
scended from the fishes of the. sea. 
Those of us who have trodden the pleas- 
ant paths of geology can sympathize in a 
degree with Professor Shaler’s enthusiasm; 
but we know too well the vagueness and 
the tantalizing and contradictory nature of 
the records of the rocks to depend much 
upon any man’s reading of them, particu- 
larly when his reading pretends to go back 
to the beginning of hfe. It has always sug- 
gested the ludicrous to us when a man who 
could not trace his ancestry back four hun- 
dred years has attempted to trace every- 
body’s line back to a germ in the slime of 
seas that existed millions of years ago. 
Science is one thing, conclusions drawn 
from scattered, disconnected, vaguely visi- 
ble facts is another thing. What Professor 
Shaler has to say touching the effect of 
climate, natural environment and physical 
barriers on the progress and development 
of the American people is highly interest- 
ing and instructive. Much of this is far- 
fetched and of doubtful certainty; but it is 
all provocative of thought and observation 
and will be of value to all, especially young 
students. We recommend the book while 
still of the opinion that it would have been 
much better had Professor Shaler restrained 
himself whenever he felt a fit of hyper- 
Darwinism coming on. 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon. By the Rev. 
James J. Ellis. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.00.) This book comes out in the 
series of ‘‘ Lives that Speak,” opportunely 
on the death of the great preacher to whom 
it relates, Itis a work of love and thorough- 
ly appreciative. Mr. Ellis knew Spurgeon 
and was able to set the right value on his 
work. He knows his gems when he sees them 
whether polished or not, and enjoys to the 
full the quality of Mr. Spurgeon’s humor. 
No man is fit to write or speak about Spur- 
geon who does not know well “ The Treas- 
ury of David,” on the one hand, and 
“John Ploughman’s Talk” and ‘“ Alma- 
nack” and “The Salt Cellars” on the 
other. Mr. Ellis knows this side of the man 
and is not disturbed at his unconventional 
manners. His book is good and popular. 
It is, however, a blot en it that it should be 
published without a note of date of any kind. 
—Pegs for Preachers. Points for Wo. k- 
ers. By Charles Inglis. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. 7% cents.) People 
who like to go on crutches will find in this 
book a pair ready made and fitted for them 
to hobble on for all occasions. Object 
Sermons in Outline with Numerous TMus- 
trations. By the Rev. C. H. Tyndall, Pastor 
Broome Street Tabernacle, New York City, 
with an Introduction by the Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York. $1.00.) This is a novelty. 
It is a series of roughly outlined object-lés- 
son sermons for use in the Sunday-school 
and Young People’s meeting. They are 
well conceived and worked out with great 
ingenuity, and in good hands could not faii 
of being extremely effective. We advise 
pastors, Sunday-school superintendents and 
others who have Young People’s meetings in 
charge to examine the book. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the whole method 
of object teaching is most elementary in its 
character; that the discipline involved in it 
is also most elementary, and that while it 
probably is wise to employ such methods 
as these to awaken interest, to draw atten- 
tion and to deal with young classes and 
assemblies composed of very rude and un- 
trained people, yet it would be most unfor- 
tunate should they stop here and receive 
no teaching which made a higher demand 
on the intellect and the heart by presenting 
truth in more purely spiritual or even ab- 
stract forms. This does not disparage Mr. 
Tyndall’s project which is a good one. We 
bespeak for it a trial. 


A Homeric Dictionary for Schools and 
Colleges. (Harper & Brothers; New York. 
$1.00.) This handy Homeric Dictionary is 
based on the German Dictionary of Dr. 
George Autenrieth. It was first translated 
by Robert P. Keep, Principal of Norwich 
Free Academy, in 1876. The volume before 
us is a careful revision of the whole, by 








frequently with enthusiasm, occasionally 
with regret. A knowledge of geology is 
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fornia, who has introduced a number of im- 
provements in the treatment of preposi- 
tions, participles and conjunctions. The 
vowel quantity of long a, i, wis marked, and 
an attempt is made to distinguish between 
the real and implied meanings of words by 
printing the latter with inverted commas. 
This work has had the benefit of a great 
deal of scholarly revision and is believed to 
be more useful and scholarly than ever. 
A Straight Road to Cwsar for Begin- 
ners in Latin. By George W. Waite, A.M., 
Superintendent of Oberlin Public Schools, 
and George H. White, A.M., Principal Ober- 
lin College, Preparatory School. (Ginn & 
Company, Boston. $1.25.) We have more 
than once expressed our conviction that 
Cesar unadulterated is too hard for the be- 
ginner and that Casarin some form has 
merits as a first book in Latin which no 
teacher can well overlook. The object of this 
manual is to meet the difficulties by special 
drilling on the one hand and by sim- 
plification on the other. The manual 
is arranged in the usual progressive meth- 
od interspersed with the required amount 
of grammar and with a_ vocabulary. 
An English Grammar for the Higher 
Grades in Grammar Schools adapted from 
Essentialsof English Grammar by Profess- 
or W.D. Whitney, of Yale University. By 
Mrs. Sara E. H. Lockwood. (Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston. 80cents.) All that is neces- 
sary to be said about this book is contained 
in the title given above. It is the simplifi- 
cation of a book that is already elementary 
in character, rearranged in some parts and 
provided with additional exercises for 
younger pupils. 


Religious Systems of The World: a Con- 
tribution to the Study of Comparative Re- 
ligion. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $4.50.) 
This is the second edition of a collection of 
addresses delivered at South Place Insti- 
tute in London, originally, we believe in 
1888. The addresses in this second edition 
have been revised and in some cases re- 
written by the authors and new articles on 
the Religion of Egypt, Shintdéism, Zoroas- 
trianism, Religions of Ancient Greece and 
Rome, Hittites, Quakers, Irvingism and 
Evolution, have been added, no part. of 
which was in the first edition. In this en- 
larged and revised form, the volume is for 
the first time offered in the American mar- 
ket. The value of the collection is by no 
means limited to the comparatively small 
number of students who are interested in 
the science of ‘‘ Comparative Religions.” 
To all thinking persons the religious move- 
ments of the day, the serious forms of belief 
of other races and of other ages as well as 
the phases of modern religious opinion have 
an interest which gives at once great value 
to a collection like the one before us of fifty- 
eight distinct articles on as many distinct 
forms of ancient or modern religious belief. 
These papers are prepared in every case by 
the best available writer and most of them 
by the very best English authority on the 
subject. For example, Professor Rys-Davids 
is the author of the paper on Buddhism. 
Where it was possible the papers are written 
from a sympathetic point of view; for ex- 
ample, those on Mormonism, Swedenbor- 
gianism and Theosophy are from believers 
in those systems. The volume is provided 
w th an Index. 








Jasmin: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 
By Samuel Smiles, LL.D. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) It is long since we 
read a book so full of healthful interest as 
this life of Jasmin, the troubadour of Agen. 
Dr. Smiles has written it evidently con 
amore; his sympathy with his subject 
shows in every line. Of course it was not 
possible to put into English any adequate 
idea of what the Gascon poet wrote; but we 
are made to realize how truly great the man 
was who while he shaved men’s faces 
dreamed the dreams of song in an almost 
forgotten tongue. A book like this is good 
to read, it is good for young and old alike, 
it braces one’s faith in human integrity, it 
gives more than a glimpse of that saving 
remnant which keeps the reservoirs of life 
Sweet ‘and pure. Jasmin was 4 poor bar- 
her’s apprentice when he began to write 
songs in the Gascon dialect or patois; and 
after he had won the approbation of the 
world, the touch of the French Academy 
and the crown of flowers, he still continued 
to follow his lowly calling of hairdresser 
rather than give himself over to Paris and 
money. But when at the call of charity he 
went forth to read his poems in public it 
\a8, to wear himself to death for the good of 
the poor. The story of his life is singularly 
attractive, singularly impressive, strange- 
ly fascinating, Charles Nodier may be said 
to have discovered Jasmin; but Samuel 
Smiles has set his beautiful life-story in its 
proper frame for the first time. If we had 
our way every boy, and for that matter 








every girl in America should read this 
touching and encouraging book. 


The Horse: A Study in Natural History. 
By William Henry Flower. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. $1.00.) A more compe- 
tent person to treat this subject in a scien- 
tific way could not be selected. Mr. Flower, 
besides being president of the Zoological 
Society, is director of the British Natural 
History Museum and has been connected 
with the Royal College of Surgeons and 
of Veterinary Surgeons. The present vol- 
ume, tho scientific in method, is as free as it 
could be made of scientific terms unintelli- 
gible to the general reader. The book is in 
four chapters and traces on the lines of 
evolutionary method the development of 
the horse, beginning with the account of his 
general place in Nature, his ancestors and 
relations, and then passing to the discussion 
of his nearest relations. Chapter III is de- 
voted to his. structure as bearing on his 
mode of life, his evolution and relation to 
other animal forms. The final chapter is 
on the structure ofthe horse. The whole is 
an admirable essay on the comparative and 
evolutionary development of the horse. Its 
interest depends largely on the fact that 
the anatomic links in the historic develop- 
ment of the horse have been more fully dis- 
covered and recognized than in the case of 
any other mammal. Mr. Flower looks with 
some suspicion on the discoveries announced 
by Professor Marsh and appears to think 
that it is doubtful whether they carry back 
the pedigree of the perissodactyl group be- 
yond the commencement of the Tertiary 
group. 


Meditations on the Life of Christ, by 
Thomas &@ Kempis. Translated and ed- 
ited by the Ven. Archdeacon Wright and 
the Rev. S. Kettlewell, with a preface by 
the latter. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$1.25.) The work given to us in this trans- 
lation as from the hand of a‘ Kempis is 
wholly distinct from the ‘Imitation of 
Christ,’’ which it closely resembles in its 
ascetic spirituality. * Itis an English trans- 
lation of the treatise De Vita, so called, 
which, uptilit was dropped by the Jesuit 
Sommalius from his third edition of & Kem- 
pis’s works, was generally accredited to 
him. The reasons for receiving it as a 
genuine work by the author of the “‘ Imita- 
tion” are given by Mr. Kettlewell in the 
preface to the present volume. Mr. Kettle- 
wellis the author of two critical works on 
i’ Kempis and ‘‘ The Brothers of the Com- 
mon Life,’ and writes with the authority 
of special learning and good sense. The 
Meditations are published in a somewhat 
expurgated form by the omission of allu- 
sions to Mariolatry and other papistical cor- 
ruptions. The book follows the life of 
Christ ina meditative rather than an bis- 
torical, order with the view of drawing the 
heart to Christ and feeding on him in love 
and devotion. While the book has a gen- 
eral resemblance to the ‘‘ Imitation ” it dif- 
fers greatly in the subject matter of the 
meditations, which is Christ in the various 
phases and acts of his life and passion. 
We should add that tho an English transla- 
tion of this work was once made, many 
years ago, it is now practically lost and 
unavailable, so that this is substantially 
the only English translation. 


Food, Physiology, Etc., by Wm. Durham, 
F.R.S.E. (London and Edinburgh, Adam 
& Charles Black. 50 cents), is one of the 
“Science in Plain Language” series, and well 
carries out its intent. It is plainly and 
forcibly written,abounds in well-stated facts 
by one who knows and is well worthy of 
perusal and study. The various subjects are 
treated under the heads, I. Solid Food, IT. 
Liquid Foods, III. Constituents of Food, IV. 
Physiology. The latter discusses the func- 
tions of the digestive organs, heart, lungs, 
skin, ete.——Anatomy in Art: For the Art 
Student of the Human Form; .Art of Model- 
ling. By J. Scott Hartley. Fully illus- 
trated. (New York: Press of Styles & Cash, 
77 Eighth Ave. $3.00.) Here is a book by one 
who is evidently master of his whole sub- 
ject. First of all, it is so refreshing to get 
hold of a book of anatomical forms with so 
many new and admirable plates. New life 
is thrown into bone and muscles; attitudes 
speak emotion with new power, and a single 
muscle is made to contract or expand with 
telling effect. We commend the book not 
only to artists, but to all students of anato- 
my. The matter seems to us well arranged, 
and the text well brings out the design so 
well portrayed in the plates. The subjects 
of Proportion, Harmony and Discord are 
well illustrated. The chapter on ‘ The Art 
of Modelling” adds much to the value of 
the book. 


Topics of the Times. By the Rev. How- 
ard Macqueary. (United States Book Co., 
New York, $1,00.) This volume is No, 175 





of “‘ Lovell’s Literature Series.” It is com- 
posed of eight lectures and nine sermons. 
Notwithstanding the cloud resting on the 
author’s theology, the sermons are better 
than the lectures which are in general dog- 
matic compilations of no great value. ‘The 
sermons show both more knowledge and 
more thought. Occasionally, the preacher 
breaks bounds, but the general impression 
of the sermons is sober, serious and even 
conservative, There isa wholesome amount 
of honest bolduess in the volume and, so far 
as we have observed, no levity. Mr. Mac- 
queary does not look on the Sabbath ex- 
actly as we do, but his sermon on “‘ The Sab- 
bath Question ” is a very useful one never- 
theless, and it would do any one good to 
read his two sermons, ‘‘ What’s the Use of 
Praying,” and “Evidence of Life after 
Death.” The last fifty pages of the volume 
contain the author’s defense before the 
Episcopal Court at whose bar he was ar- 
raigned on the charge of heresy. 


Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie 
Collins. Edited by Laurence Hutton, 
with Portraits and Facsimilies. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) ‘These letters 
irradiate a charm which is by no means all 
pleasure. The strongest impression that 
they have made upon us is one of sadness, 
The feverish pressure and froth of a too fast 
life is in almost every line. Dickens was a 
restless, overcharged, effervescing genius, 
and theseletters show how great a heart he 
had below his great head. One feels as one 
reads that the candle of life was burned at 
both ends and witha vengeance by the au- 
thor of “‘ Pickwick,” and that he had away 
of making others waste tallow and wick in 
the same reckless spirit which possessed 
him. Mr. Hutton has done his work well, 
and has made the book intelligible where 
it otherwise would not have been by con- 
necting allusions in the letters with inter- 
esting facts in Dickens’s life. The publish- 
ers have issued the book in neat and attract- 
ive form. It ought to have a wide reading. 


Che Cause of the Ice Age, by Sir Robert 
Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., ete. (New York, D. 
Appleton & Co.), is the first volume in the 
““Modern Science Series,” edited by Sir 
John Lubbock. The author has here com- 
pressed into a small space the best thought 
of the time on the subject of the glacial 
periods and the cause of them. Professor 
Ball’s theory (a modification of Professor 
Croll’s ingenious astronomical explana- 
tion of glaciation) is very clearly and forci- 
bly explained to the popular understanding. 
From Harper & Brothers we have 
received Glimpses of Nature, by Andrew 
Wilson, F.R.S.E., etc. It is a book of pop- 
ular science sketches, by a writer who 
knows how to impart knowledge with 
entertainment. These papers, with their 
many accompanying illustrations, origi- 
nally appeared in the London Illustrated 
News, where they attracted wide attention. 
In their present form they will doubtless 
find many interested readers. ($1.25.) 


Among the Preprints of the American 
Journal of Archeology (Ginn & Co., 
Boston), are five ‘“‘ Papers ofthe American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens,’’ re- 
lating to the Excavations by the School at 
Eretria in 1891. They consist of an explan- 
atory note by the Director, Prof. Charles 
Waldstein, a Histdrical Sketch of Eretria, 
by Prof. Rufus B. Richardson, an account 
of Inscriptions discovered at Eretria, by the 
same, Excavations in the Theater, by An- 
drew Forsum, of Johns Hopkins. The 
Stage building of the Theater, by the same, 
the Theater at Eretria, Orchestra and 
Cavea, by Carleton L. Brownson, of Yale, 
and the Supplementary Excavations at the 
Theater of Sikyon, by Dr. M. L. Earle, In- 
structor in Barnard College in this city. 
These reports are accompanied with an ex 
celle&t detailed map drawn by Mr. Forsum. 

House and Heartn. By Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. (New York, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.00.) The twenty-three chapters in this 
thoughtful and strongly written book will 
be found well worth careful reading. Mrs. 
Spofford addresses the maid, the sweet- 
heart, the betrothed, the young wife, the 
mother, the old wife, the grandmother—the 
woman, indeed, from childhood to old age, 
and her words are full of kindly, liberal 
wisdom. Her philosophy of life centers in 
the home and in the duties with which home 
life is filled. In one chapter—that on the 
allowance of money that a husband should 
make to his wife—Mrs. Spofford treads 
carelessly on dangerous ground. Home 
economy must be a matter of generous con- 
sultation between husband and wife. 





The fourth volume of the ‘ Preachers of 
the Age” series is Ethical Christianity. 
By the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M.A, 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, $1.25.) 
Mr. Hughes is an English Methodist who is 


well known in this part of the country, hav- 
ing preached and spoken in many of our 
churches after the Methodist Ecumenical 
Conference, in Washington, which he at- 
tended last summer, asa delegate. The ser- 
mons in this volume represent the latest 
phase of the ethical revival in the Church, 
and represent it inits best form. They are 
brief, telling and profoundly evangelical 
sermons, and read well in the printed form, 
The collection will take a unique place in 
the series to which it belongs. 


Rose and Lavender. By the author of 
“Miss Toosey’s Mission,” and ‘ Laddie.”’ 
(Roberts Brothers.) Altho this story carries 
with it the scent of the old-fashioned English 
cottage garden where the lavender bushes 
grew tall and straight and the sweet girl 
Rose bloomed into womanhood, the peculiar 
charm that filled every part of this author’s 
earlier stories is lacking. Probably no one 
could hope to write two books like ‘ Miss 
Toosey’s Mission,’’ and the reader who de- 
mands it is perhaps unreasonable, but still 
he will go on hoping forit. Rose and Lav- 
ender is on a higher plane than many books 
written for the young, and is a pleasing 
story of people in the humbler walks of life 
in England. 


The Story of the Hills. A Book about 
Mountains for General Readers. By the 
Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, B.A., F.G.S. ITl- 
lustrated. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.50.) Thisis a book for popular reading 
giving in attractive form the history of 
mountains in their formation, the phenom~ 
ena attending their upheaval, their 
structural peculiarities, their flora and 
fauna, volcanic action, and the thousand 
and one interesting circumstances of their 
growth as recorded in their rocks. Itisa 
volume well worth reading. The publish- 
ers have issued it in good style with many 
interesting illustrationis. 


Sir Philip Sidney. Type of English Chiv 
alry in the Elizabethan Age. By H. R. 
Fox Bourne. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25.) Mr. Bourne here gives us a 
new andenlarged edition of his ‘‘ Memoir 
of Sir Philip Sidney,” published in 1862. In 
fact, as he saysin his preface, it is substan- 
tially a new book, at least it will be new to 
most American readers. The story of Sid- 
ney’s life appeals to all hearts, and it is 
here given in a most attractive and trust- 
worthy form by a sympathetic and pains- 
taking writer. The illustrations include 
portraits of Sidney and many of his distin- 
guished contemporaries. 


The Manual of American Water-Works. 
By M. N. Baker, Ph.D. (Engineering News 
Publishing Co., Tribune Building, New 
York.) Thisis the third annual issue of a 
comprehensive manual of all water-works 
known to be in ope ation in the United 
States and Canada, or under construction 
up toe July ist, 1891. It contains their 
history, distribution, consumption, reve- 
bue and expense, etc. The report is made 
up with summaries for each State and 
group of States and classification by size of 
towns having water-works. 


The Marquis of Salisbury. By H. D. 
Traill, D.C.L. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $1.50.) This is the most recent publi- 
cation in ‘‘ The Queen’s Prime Ministers,” 
a series of political biographies edited by 
Stuart J.. Reid and published in good form 
‘in this country by the Harpers. The pres- 
ent volume has an‘excellent portrait front- 
ispiece, which gives a far more life like im- 
pression of the Marquis than the heavy, 
sleepy caricatures of the ordinary press. 


_— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON announce a new 
Life of Mr. Spurgeon with portraits and 
illustrations. 





....Lord Lytton left the manuscript of a 
small volume of poems, which will soon be 
published, with a preface by Lady Lytton. 
It will be followed by his “King Poppy,” 
on which he had been long at work. 


...-The London Bookman is responsible 
for the statement that Mr. S.S. McClure, 
head of the well-known Newspaper Syndi- 
cate, who has a wide acquaintance among 
literary folk, is the original of Jim Pinker- 
ton in ‘“‘The Wrecker,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and that Mr. Howells also used 
him as a model for Fulkerson, in his ‘* Haz- 
ard of New Fortunes.” 


....The spring trade issue of The Dry 
Goods Economist is one of the handsomest 
numbers of a trade paper ever issued in 
this country. It is made up of a hundred 
and twenty-eight pages, containing reviews 
of the market, summaries of news, letters 
from Paris and elsewhere, besides a number 


_of valuable articles on the various depart- 





ments of this enormous industry, 
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....Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson will soon 
publish a new volume of miscellaneous 
papers, under the title ‘‘ Across the Plains, 
with other Memories and Essays.” It will 
include “ Village Communities of Artists in 
France,’ “‘ The Education of an Engineer,” 
“ Dreams,” “‘ Beggars,” and ‘A Christmas 
Sermon,” which appeared originally 
throughout one year in Scribner’s Monthly. 


.. The Critic of February 6th contains 
anessay by Mr. John Burroughs on Mr. 
Howells’s last volume of criticism. There 
is much suggestive thought in it; but as 
Professor Dowden said of Swinburne, that 
we could enjoy him more if he would only 
allow us to take Victor Hugo for granted, 
so we could enjoy Mr. Burroughs more if he 
would only allow us to take Walt Whitman 
for granted. 


.-Henry Holt & Co. will add immedi- 
ately to Sneath’s Series of Modern Philoso- 
phers, volumes of selections extracted from 
Reid, by Dr. Sneath, of Yale University; 


~from Spinoza, by Professor Fullerton, of 


the University of Pennsylvania; from Kant, 
by Professor Watson, of Queen’s College, 
Canada; and from Descartes, by Professor 
Torrey, of the University of Vermont. Vol- 
umes from Berkeley, Hume and Hegel are 
to follow. 


.-The sensations of The North Ameri- 
can Review for February are: A paper on 
the Olympian Religion, by Mr. Gladstone; 
“The Duty and Destiny of England in 
India,” by Sir Edwin Arnold; and ‘‘ How to 
Attack the Tariff,” by the Hon. W. M. 
Springer. There are also articles by W. 
Clark Russell, Anthony Comstock, the Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Erastus Wiman, and 
the Hon. Richard Croker. ‘So are they 
all—all honcrable'men!”’ Truly The North 
American's motto, Tros Tyriusque mihi 
nullo discrimine agetur, is coming to have 
a new and odorous significance; and this 
ence dignified Review bids fair to outstrip 
all rivals and to become the touchstone of 
sensationalism. 


.. The Art Amateur has not happened 
to come to hand for sundry numbers, its ex- 
cellent qualities, perhaps, more manifest 
from the lapse. The February issue in- 
cludes, with much else,the usual shrewd 
**My Note Book’’ from Mr. Marks, the long 
‘Gallery and Studio” .notices, articles by 
F. G. S. Boyce, Clarence Wason, and others 
in “The House,” and the careful, if brief, 
answers to perplexed or other amateurs and 
professional inquirers about technical and 
other topics—which are frequently most 
valuable hints to practical students and to 
workers in the fine art in all its branches. 
The Amateur’s supplementary liberal out- 
put of colored studies for workers, with 
each number, has always seemed to us the 
best of the sort, and a collection of them 
will form a very tolerable reference-port- 
folio for any painting pupils to whom a hint 
with a brush is often worth fifty lines of ad- 
visory type. The recent additional atten- 
tion given this helpful element of the Ama- 
teur’s mission, in which a landscape or 
portrait study is printed in two or three 
stages of progress, has been an admirable 
idea, thoroughly justifying its probable ex- 
pense to the publisher. 


.. The Century Magazine for February 
contains two articles of more than ordinary 
value — Lieut.-Commander John Elliott 
Pillsbury’s “ Recent Discoveries concerning 
the Gulf Stream,” and ‘“‘The Degradation 
of a State; or, the Charitable Career of the 
Louisiana Lottery,” by Mr. C. C. Buel, one 
of the editors of the Century. Mr. Pillsbury 
is probably the first living authority on the 
Gulf Stream. His official surveys have been 
exhaustive. He is the inventor of an appa- 
ratus for measuring its velocities. The 
present paper is a brief summary of what is 
known as to the Gulf Stream in fact and 
theory. We note among other points that 
Mr. Pillsbury makes an end of the notion 
which has gained more or less vogue, that 
the Stream has of late years changed its 
position. The motive cause of the Stream 
Mr. Pillsbury finds in the trade winds. As 
to Mr. Buel’s paper, it is the short and ef- 
fective summary of all possible counts 
against the accursed business. It is writ- 
ten in a vein of mocking satire or serious 
raillery which is peculiarly telling against 
the hypocrisy of the business, and which we 
hope will have full effect upon Gen G. T. 
Beauregard and Lieut.-Gen. Jubal A. Early, 
who, having failed in their attempts to de- 
stroy the country by war, now lend them- 
selves to a more insidious but not less effec- 
tive method of destruction “by presiding 
over the wheels of fortune and producing, 
by virtue of their ancient reputations, a 
large part of the allurement of the Lot- 
_tery.” The paper should be read by every 

one, even tho the report which has just 
come from New Orleans, that the Lottery 
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BIBLE STUDENTS. 


CHRIST IN THE OLD TESTAMENT; 











Or, The Great Argument. By W. H. 
THomson, M.A., M.D. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2.00. 


We have read this book from beginning to 
end. In fact,it goes without saying that 
this is so to any reader who will get ten pages 
into it. It isimpossible tolay itdown. ... 
It is so clear, so connected, so cogent in its 
reasoning, that one feels the same delight 
as in listening to a great advocate arguing 
a point of law before able judges. ... We 
commend the book to all our readers, and 
more especially to the clergy.—Churchman, 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK; 


Or, Biblical Illustrations Drawn from the 
Manners and Customs, the Scenes and 
the Scenery, of the Holy Land. By 
WiLu1aM M. THomson, D.D. With Maps 
and Many Illustrations. Handsome 
Popular Edition in Three Volumes. 
Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $9.00 per 
Set; Half Leather, $12.00. (Sold only in 
Sets.) 


Volume I. SOUTHERN PALESTINE AND 
JERUSALEM.—Volume If. CENTRAL PAL- 
ESTINE AND PHanicta.—Volume III. 
LEBANON, DAMASCUS, AND BEYOND JOR- 


DAN. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Ney York. 

The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, carriage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
the price. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS \Nemington's 
County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York 
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Mrs. Ward’s Powerful Novel, 
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Now Ready NeW Novels.st each. 


UNIFORMLY BOUND. 
THE LESSON OF THE MASTER, and 
other Stories. By HENRY JAMES. In the Press. 
DENZIL QUARRIER,. By GrorRGE GISSING. 
author of “* Demos,” etc. 
A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. By W. CLARK 
RUSSELL. With illustrations by W. H. OVEREND. 
MARIAM. By HORACE Victor. 


A brilliant and fascinat: story, full “= m +7 
romance of the Orient. . ane “The book ' me 
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enticing to the “Occidental imagination. — 
Beacon, 


BLANCHE, LADY FALAISE. By J. H 
SHORTHOUSE, author of “ John Inglesant.” 


A New Novel, by Charlotte M. Yonge 
THAT STICK. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


UNIFORM WITH BRYCE’S “THE AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTH.” 


THE PLATFORM. 


ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. By HENRY JEPHSON, 


Large crown ne 2 vols. ge 00. 


Mr. Henry Jeph: 
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MACMILLAN & C0,, U2 Fourth Arcane, ¥, ¥' 
NOT ALL IN VAIN. 


By ApA CAMBRIDGE, author of ‘“‘ The Three 
Miss Kings,” ‘‘My Guardian,” ete. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

The latest previous novel by Ada Cambridge (“ The 
Three Miss Kings”) has received the unstinted ap- 
proval of numerous critics. The quality of work in 
* Not All in Vain” shows in some respects a distinct 
advance in literary merit and vigor of construction. 
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receipt of price by the publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
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WE) The Symmetry of Life. 


An Address to Young Men. 
BY THE RT. REV. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 
16mo, pg 2% cents. 
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MEDITATIONS ON THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 


By Tuomas A KEMPIS. Translated and edited by 
The Ven. Archdeacon Wright and the Rev. S. 
Kettlewell. With a Preface by the latter. 12mo, 
442 pages, cloth, $1.25; white cloth, ei $1.75. 


The Ven. Arohdeacen oi, the lending ne  & the 
leading authori n 
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ETHICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


A SERIES OF SERMONS. 

By the Rev. HuGH Prick HuGHES, M.A., of the West 
End Wesleyan Mission, London. Being vol. 4 of 
the “ Preachers of the Age” series. 12mo, 14 ser- 
mons, 190 pages, portrait, $1.25. 








For sale at bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
Publishers and Importers, 
31 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


SPURGEON’S LAST BOOK. 


MEMORIES OF STAMBOURNE, 


Contatning reminiscences of his childhood and youth’ 
with personal remarks, recollections, and reflections. 
By Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 144 pp. Illust. 6 cts. 


FROM THE PREFACE. 


“ The issue of this small volume will mark an epoch 
in my life full of interest to my friends. In May, 1891, 
I suffered from the virulent influenza then raging, and 
it was judged wise that I should take a change of air. 
I went to the region near Stambourne, delighting my- 
self in what I called ‘my grandfather’s country.’ .. . 
In this work I have found recreation, doing just a 
little, as my weakness permitted. . . . [have done 
my best to let my readers see that even a humble vil- 
lage may have its annals, and that these may be wor- 
thy of record.” 


Other Books by Mr. Spurgeon, 


MORNING BY MORNING; or, Daily Reading 
for the Family or Closet. 414 pp. #1. 
EVENING BY EVENING; or, Readings for 
Eventide. 48pp. 12mo. #1. 
JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S TALK, Illus. i5cts. 
JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S PICTURE'S. ‘cts. 
JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S TALK AND PIC- 
TURES, ‘In one volume. 359 pp. $1. 
LECTURES TO MY STUDENTS. 2 vols. *. 
THE SAINT AND HIS SAVIOUR. LWmo. *i. 
COMMENTING AND COMMENTARIES, ¢ 
SERMONS IN CANDLES, Illustrated. [2mo. 1. 
AROUND THE WICKET GATE; or, Counsels 
to Inquirers. Illustrated. 12mo. IM pp. 75 cts. 


*,* Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
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cation. . W. Root’s New Course in Si ng 
for the Mare and Female Voice. The clearesi 
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each volume $1 in pa 2. : in — Stor 

of a Musical ‘Pipe, by Geo. F. Root. A mot 
fascinating autobiography, by one of America’s 
best known composers. Price $1.25. King 


Rudeness, by Jas. R. Murray, a charming new 
Cantata for children. Price 30° cents. Popular 
Songs. he best collection in the mar- 
ket, contains the latest and best songs, 3 eee. 
Price 50 cents. Anthem Jewels, fi 
Danks. Anthems for opening and - &.. 2 


services, offertory, ete., etc., 64 pages. Price 
cents. Collections of Latest and Rest 
and Instrumental Music. Complete 

lists of contents furnished on application. 

HE SITOR contains anthems a: 
ve, MUSIBA L visiteR organists, in additi: 
to choice reading matter. Published monthly. 
Price 15 cents a single copy, $1.50 a year. Speci! 
terms to clubs. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— ~ 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., The John Church (o,, 
200 Wabash tava Chicago. 33 E. 16th St., New York 
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INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


OCCASIONALLY there are heard ex- 
pressions of disappointment that gold 
does not now largely flow from Europe to 
the United States. Owing to the abun- 
dunce of bread cereals in the United States 
and their scarcity in Europe, our statistics 
show a very large increase in exports. For 
the six months of the Government fiscal 
year, ending December 81st, 1891, the ex- 
cess of exports over imports amounted to 
the large sum of $155,000,000. From this 
it was calculated by many that gold 
would be received by us to balance the 
excess, 80 that we should by this time 
have received back at least the $68,000,000 
of gold which was the net export of that 
precious metal to Europe up to June 30th, 
last. In spite of the apparent gain to the 
United States from the exports of wheat, 
foreign exchange does not correspond 
tothe known data. Prices for international 
bills still stand at figures which do not 
require foreign gold to balance accounts. 

International exports and imports, it 
is now admitted, do not of themselves 
afford criteria on which to base expecta- 
tions of the movements of gold. Those 
who measure all the prosperity of a nation 
by such means, and who make the gold 
transfers the test of that prosperity, are 
not only superficial observers of financial 
events but really do harm by setting up a 
false standard. In the first place we are 
all inclined to forget that the United 
States is a borrowing, a debtor nation, as 
regards England, France, Germany and 
Holland. Europe has during along period 
invested more or less capital in this coun- 
try. This investment has, of course, varied 
from year to year, but is unquestionably 
enormous in the aggregate. It would be 
pure guesswork to state its amount; but 
we know that foreign capital is invested 
very largely in railway bonds and stocks, 
in industrial corporations like brewing 
companies, and in loans on real estate and 
farms. The interest on this vast sum of 
foreign capital is due and payable every 
year to the English and German owners. 
This interest we pay yearly—not in money, 
but inexcess of exports whose proceeds 
when sold abroad find their way into the 
pockets of the capitalists through the 
medium of exchange. If we go back for 
a number of years and strike an average 
we shall find this excess of exports over 
imports to be $75,000,000 or $100,000,000 
each year. In this rough way we can 
account for a part of our excess of ex- 
ports as not disturbing gold. 

But averages like the one just cited may 
not be the actual indebtedness of the 
United States for any one year. When 
Europeans have plenty of idie money, and 
are investing in the securities of our rail- 
roads and other corporations, the effect is 
to cut down the large balances which we 
should otherwise send over. Imports and 
exports under such conditions would be 
more nearly equal. On the other hand, 
when Europeans find themselves carrying 
South American or Portuguese bonds, 
which are depreciating on their hands, 
they turn, as all must do, to their good 
holdings for ready money. These good 
securities they can sell for about what 
was paid for them, whereas the poor secu- 
rities, if sold, must be parted with at a 
greatsacrifice. Naturally these capitalists 
think that South American bonds may 
increage in price if held, so they sell their 
American holdings. This selling of 
American rails went on for a long time 
after the Baring liquidation. The conse- 
quence was that our excess of exports had 
to be increased greatly if we would meet 
the sudden demand upon us. Trade did 
not respond quickly enough, and gold had 
to be sent abroad early last year to make 
our international account balance. We 
cannot now say that Europeans are con- 
tinuing to send us back our bonds to any 
great extent, and yet nothing is clearer 
than that Europe is not now investing 
much money in the United States. The 
bad harvests abroad have diminished the 
foreigner’s power. Hecannot 
buy wheatand bonds. The national credit 
of many important States is strained. 
The possibility of war is always present. 
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There has arisen abroad a widespread dis- 
trust of all investments based, as invest- 
ments always must be, on credit values, 
Confidence is a plant of slow growth, and 
among European investors both confi- 
dence and money are yet lacking. 

The world is growing more closely to- 
gether, and the industrial situation in 
Europe must affect business in the United 
States, no matter how sound the real 
basis of values may be with us. Thus the 
amount of foreign investing in or selling 
of American securities has an important 
effect upon the real balance of our finan- 
cial transactions, and, hence, calculations 
about the inward or outward flow of gold 
from the volume of imports and exports, 
are entirely unreliable. It is wiser to fol- 
low the custom of financial men and re- 
gard the matter rather from the other 
point of view; that is, to watch the for- 
eign exchanges as signs of the way inter- 
national trading (both in merchandise and 
bonds)is running, trading which from the 
nature of the case cannot be ascertained 
as to its importance in any way except by 
the visible results. The practical lesson is 
the same as that urged not long ago in 
these columns: American business men, 
confident of the future of their country, 
must do their trading cautiously and 
conservatively until such time as events 
allow of proof to all of the soundness of 
investments in the United States. 


”~ 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JUST as we were going to press we re- 
ceived the report of the adjourned meet- 
ing of the Trustees of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, held on the 8th inst., 
which is given herewith. 

Atan adjourned meeting of the Trus- 
tees of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany this afternoon, William H. Beers 
tendered his resignation as President of 
the Company, and it was unanimously ac- 
cepted, to take effect on Wednesday, the 
10th inst. Mr. Beers, pursuant to the 
arrangement made, by which he gives up 
the Presidency of the Company, retires on 
a pension of $25,000 for life. 

As soon as Mr. Beers’s resignation was 
offered the special committee appointed to 
consider the report of the State Superin- 
tendent on the affairs of the committee, 
presented their report as follows: 


NEw York, February 8th, 1892. 
To the Board of Trustees of the New York 
Life Insurance Company: 

Your Committee appointed at a special 
meeting of the Board, held on the 25th day 
of January, 1892, to take into consideration 
the report of the Insurance Depart- 
ment upon the recent investigation made 
at the request of this company, and to con- 
sider what action should be taken in view 
thereof, respectfully report to the Board as 
follows: 

We have given'this matter the most care- 
ful consideration in order to determine 
what course is best to pursue for the inter- 
ests of the company, and what changes in 
the organization or methods of the com- 
pany are desirable. 

Your Committee have examined care- 
fully the report of the Deputy Superintend- 
ent and of the Superintendent of the Insur- 
ance Department, and we have taken the 
conclusions of the Department as the basis 
of our recommendations. 

It must be borne in mind that there is 
nothing in the report which shows any cor- 
rupt or dishonest use of the company’s funds 
for the private gain of any one of the officers 
of this company. Indeed, the sound finan- 
cial condition of the company, its enormous 
increase of assets and of business, show that 
the management upon the whole has been, 
and to produce such results must have been, 
intelligent and honest. 

The report of the Department, as well as 
our own investigation, however, satisfies us 
that the business of the company has out- 
grown the methods and checks now in use. 

Your Committee recommends, first, a di- 
vision of duties of executive officers, by the 
appointment of an auditor, who shall report 
direct to the trustees. 

(2.) The adoption of a by-law that no sala- 
ried employé of the company shall be eligi - 
ble as a president. 

(3.) We recommend that a committee of 
five (5) be appointed by the Board to make 
nominations to fill vacancies. 

(4.) That the Committee be reorgan- 
ized, and the work of the Board be redis- 
tributed among them. 

(5.) That the by-laws be amended in such 











respects as shall add to the efficiency of the 
organization, and that a committee be ap- 
pointed to report amendments to the by- 
laws to conform to necessary changes. 

The President of thiscompany has served 
it long and zealously, and with conspicuous 
success. There can be no doubt that the 
company owes its present high position and 
financial strength, largely, to his ability 
and energy. He hasexpressed to the Com- 
mittee his intention to retire from the office 
of President, and to offer his resignation at 
the time of the presentation of this report. 

Your Committee recommend that, in 
view of the long and devoted service ren- 
dered by Mr. Wm. H. Beers, to this com- 
pany, his untiring energy and ability 
shown in building up a company, which is 
second to none, we feel that a proper recog 
nition of such services, and his future use- 
fulness to the company, warrant us in 
suggesting to this Board that a salary of 
$25,000 per annum be given to him to con- 
tinue for life, in accordance with a contract 
already submitted to this Committee. 

(Signed) Wm. L. STRONG, 
C. C. BALDWIN, 
JOHN CHAPLIN, 
WALTER H. LEwis, 
E. N. GIBss, 
Committee. 

The report was accepted and the Com- 
mittee continued until next Wednesday. 
A special committee was also appointed 
to make nominations for officers, includ- 
ing a new President. That committee is 
expected to report on Wednesday. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


TRADE reports are not satisfactory. Ex- 
pectations ran too high, and disappoint- 
ment at failure is correspondingly great; 
greater perhaps than circumstances war- 
rant, for clearings at principal cities last 
week increased 22 per cent. compared 
with last year. There is no doubt about the 
volume of trade being larger than in 1891. 
The complaint is about results. It is the 
producer and distributer who are grieving. 
They are weary of living upon unfulfilled 
expectations. Meanwhile, the much for- 
gotten consumer is enjoying cheapness, 
and labor is well employed everywhere. 
In reality, conditions are such as make for 
prosperity. As spring approaches im- 
provement is more probable. From the 
far West signs of activity are already ap- 
parent; and leading houses are anticipat- 
ing an active distribution of dry goods, 
boots and shoes, clothing and hardware. 
In that section the best results are prom- 
ised. From the South there are continued 
compaints, where trade is indeed depressed 
by the low price of cotton. New Orleans, 
however, sends better accounts, and 
it is probable that dullness from 
this cause has seen its worst. Wheat has 
been irregular and higher owing to 
smaller receipts and unfavorable crop ac- 
counts. Corn was also higher in spite of 
freer marketing of the crop. Wheat is 
about 6 cents lower and corn 10 cents 
lower than a year ago. Cotton again 
touched the lowest price recorded, the 
market at times bordering on panic. This 
staple sells at about 2 cents less than in 
February, 1891. Coffee and sugar were 
active and higher. The following com- 
parison of prices now and last year will be 
interesting: 








1892. 1891. 
PL os paddewes $4.30@4.80 $4.50@5.00 
Wes cocccccces 1.0844 1.0034 
> — il 63 
Geicccnccesess ° 3614 5234 
eee 7+ 9%4 
Wiceccscebens 28 R 
iuscecdrnceuds 9.75@10.50 10.50@11.75 
PS end pace 44 644 
a 14bg 1734 
Petroleum....... 6.40 7.20 
Bvcscecceessse 17.50 17.50 
Steel Rails..... ‘ 30.00 29.00 


Visible supplies of wheat and cotton are 
as follows: 


1892. 1891. 
Cotton bales......... 4,623,000 3,505,000 
Wheat, bush......... 72,588,000 54,951,000 


making sensational advances upon reports 
that the anthracite companies had reached 
an agreement to sell their product through 
a joint agency, as well as an understand- 
ing about the Coxe tonnage and percent- 
ages for the ensuing season. Other stocks 
strengthened in sympathy, and advanced 
under vigorous manipulation. The week 
consequently opened .with an active and 
excited market, the advance being stimu- 





lated by short covering, Previous to 
these developments the feeling was un- 
certain. The break in Whisky Trust, the 
manipulations of other industrials, the at- 
tack on Atchison, the declines in railroad 
earnings, the low price of silver and cot- 
ton, the dullness of trade, the lethargy of 
bull leaders and continued foreign selling 
of American stocks, all served to breed a 
certain degree of discouragement which 
the rally in Lackawanna, Jersey Central 
Reading and Delaware and Hudson 
quickly dispelled. It is hardly necessary 
to say that this sudden revulsion of feeling 
was confined to Wall Street and its con- 
nections. Easy money was a most for- 
midable lever in the hands of bull manipu- 
lators, and their operations were materially 
facilitated by previous large investment 
purchases of big financial institutions, who 
could find no other employment for idle 
fuinds than picking up sound dividend or 
interest payers. This, of course, lessened 
the floating supplies of such securities, 
and diverted attention to lower-grade 
stocks and bonds. Up to this period there 
has been no general outside buying of 
securities either for investment or specu- 
lation. Capitalists and professional ma- 
nipulators, backed by favorable condi- 
tions, have alone brought about the rise. 
Their holdings of stocks have increased 
rather than diminished; and their ability 
to unload is likely to remain restricted 
until the public awakes to the bettered . 
conditions, which have already passed 
out of the region of prospects into actual 
facts. 


The outlook for the national finances is 
more encouraging. Diminished revenues 
and increased expenditures were rapidly 
bringing us dangerously close to a deficit. 
Debt reductions had practically ceased: 
the surplus had vanished; payments were 
being postponed as far as practicable, and 
Treasury officials have been openly dis- 
cussing possible methods for raising funds 
to meet necessary obligations in event of 
further shrinkage in revenue. Over- 
powering confidence in our own resources, 
and nothing else, preserved our credit in- 
tact. The relief needed has come, or is 
promised; not from lessened expenditures, 
for these have been largely fixed by the 
last Congress, but by an increase of the 
customs. The first effect of the McKinley 
bill was to largely check imports. Now 
that supplies imported in anticipation of 
the measure have been worked off, im- 
ports are again reviving. Depression and 
low prices abroad also stimulate exports 
to this side where comparative prosperity 
is universal. Our exports must be paid 
for, and conditions are such that merchan- 
dise is more likely to settle the balance 
than gold. Securities may be used to some 
extent; but all indications point to in- 
creasing merchandise imports and conse- 
quent additions to.customs revenue. For- 
eign exchange was firm, but a falling off 
in demand induced slight periods of ease. 
There was some talk of gold exports, but 
these rumors were more for effect than 
real. European sales of stocks serve to 
weaken rates. 


Bank funds continue piled up, and lend- 
ers are disconsolate. Fair rates for money 
seem impossible under such an accumu- 
lation of funds. Deposits reached $515,- 
376,000, an increase of $5,862,000 for the 
week. A year ago they only amounted 
to $416,343,000. The surplus reserve now 
stands at $33,441,000 compared with $20,- 
242,000 in 1891. As an example of the 
difficulty in obtaining remunerative rates 
double named commercial paper sold at 
3 per cent. for sixty days. This rate was, 
of course, exceptional; but it showed 
great ease in money. Call loans on stocks 
averaged 1} per cent., and time loans 2@4 
per cent., according to time. The cause 
of such low rates is apparent. It is not 
bad trade; not lack of confidence; not en- 
tirely low prices, tho that by increasing the 
purchasing power partly accounts for the 
difficulty. It is chiefly large expansion 
of the currency over a long period of time. 
Official statements place the total amount 
of circulation of all kinds, February 
1st, at $1,603,800,000. This is an increase 
of $15,000,000 in one month, and $104,000,- 
000 in six months. Here is the real ex- 
planation; and with the crop movemen 
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at its maximum it is no wonder that lend- 
ers are anxious about employing their 
surplus during the next few weeks. Such 
an opportunity speculators have not seen 
in years; and bankers may not unlikely 
have their prudence tested, should noth- 
ing happen to discourage the average 
Stock Exchange bull between now and 
April. 








Silver again declined; the lowest price 
in London being 41 56d per ounce. During 
the week $887,162 silver was exported to 
Europe. Various explanations are still 
offered accounting for the decline; the 
latest being that the Austrian Government 
intends selling its surplus stock in connec- 
tion with present monetary operations. 
Our own position relative to silver and 
the fact now becoming apparent that the 
world’s production has been underesti- 
mated have an important influence. At 
the same time, there is considerable 
manipulation in the present price of silver, 
and the impression gains that some 
unknown cause is at work exaggerating 
the decline from these other causes. 

These are record-breaking times, our 
exports are the largest in the country’, 
history. Iron and coal production in 1891 
were the heaviest ever reported. Cotton 
has touched'the lowest price on the largest 
crop ever seen. Silver has also touched 
the lowest record. Bank deposits were 
neversolarge. Commercial paper touched 
the lowest rate ever known in New York 
City. We imported more raw silk and 
rubber in 1891 thanever before. Instances 
such as these might be multiplied; some 
as curiosities, but more as evidences of 
national growth. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Feb. 6. Jan. 20. Differences. 
OO eer $460,653,600 $453,582,700 Inc. $7,070,900 
Specie............ 111,992,200 113,192,600 Dec. 1,200,400 
Legal tenders... 50,293,400 50,206,800 Inc. 86,600 
Deposits.......... 515,376,700 509,514,000 Inc. 5,862,700 
Cieculation 5,532,109 5,488,300 Inc. 43,800 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie............ Rage ee $113,192,600 Dec. $1,200,400 
Legal tenders... 50,293,400 50,206,800 Inc. 86,600 


Total reserve. .$162,285,600 $163,399,400 Dec. $1,113,800 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 
Excess of re- 
serve above 
legal require- 





128,844,175 127,628,500 Inc. 1,465,675 


33,441,425 35,770,900 Dec. 2,579,475 





Excess of reserve Feb. 7th, 18¥1................ 20,242,675 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. 

Bid. Asked. 
U. S. 4s, 1907, registered............0...se0000 116 11744 
8 a ee ae: léy 117% 
Ext. U.S. 2s, registered........... --100 o 
Currency 6s, 1895....... ..109 
Currency 6s, 1896. . lll 
Currency 66, 1897.............s.sceeesesseeeees 113 
CUBBSMGY Oa, BIB. 0 50. occ aviceecvicecic cde scene 116 
Cy OR Te icivecpncdins cnecsevaccien 118% 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The market for sterling was firm but dull. 
Rates for actual business were as fol- 
lows: 60-days’ sight,’ 4.85@4.854; demand, 
4.87@4.874; cables, 4.874@4.874; commer- 
cial, 4.834@4.83%. 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The elosing quotations for city bank 
stocks were as follows: 
Bid. 












































America............+ -» 206 anhattan............ 180 
—— Weiies oe cesses 15034| Mark’t & Fulton. - 220 
Broadway.........--+» 268 lechanics’............ 185 
Bu tch. ‘@ SSrover’ 's.... 182 |Mech. & Traders 
120 ercantile 220 
,- 20 |Merchants’ * 
-- 40 erchants' - 1 
- 4400 etropoli .. 1G 
-- 153 assau....... ae 
- 20 |New York +. 233 
‘ New York Co.. -. 600 
N. Y. National Ex...: 130 
Ninth ee 108 
Nin - 160 
North Aicmwion 160 
OS eee 225, 
Pacific. - 200 
Park.. 300 
Phenix ose 4 
cee ‘ 
|Seaboard National... 172 
122 |Second National...... 325 
Seventh ene. - 120 
&. |Shoe & Leather....... 152 
. Me \St. Nicholas........... 16 
145 (State of nom York... 108 
- 45 lesmen’s.......... 100 
U.S. National... cose SOD 
Lincoln National..... 400 |Western Nationai.. + 12K 








BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing February 6th, were: 








American Exchange 1 | Mechanics............ rg 
WETY.. +22. 0000200e 4 — teach nian 
Butchers! & Drovers’ 18s M he tie 4 
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FINANCIAL INEMS. 

....The average amount of deposits held 
by the banks of this city for last week 
amounted to $515,376,700. 


.-It is stated that the business of the 
Armour pork-packing establishment in 
Chicago amounts to $63,000,000 per an- 
num. 


..Last week silver bullion in London 
reachcd the lowest point ever known, 41.56 
pence per ounce. The production of this 
for 1891, as estimated by Mr. Leech country 
was 58,000,000 ounces. 


....A week ago a consignment of 93,- 
500 gallons of California brandy was 
shipped frony San Francisco to Germany. 
Large quantities of California brandy are 
exported to England and Germany. 

.-The report is general from nearly 
all the counties of Kansas and Nebraska 
that a larger amount of farm mortgages 
are being released than filed. The receipts 
from the great harvest of last year were 
evidently placed where they will do the 
most good. 


.-It is stated that the Puget Sound 
naval station has been definitely located 
at Port Orchard on the western shore of 
the sound, thirteen miles from Seattle. 
If this information is correct the nearness 
of the site to Seattle will be of much 
benefit to that place. 


. .The Reading Railroad has finally se- 
cured control of the Poughkeepsie Bridge 
and of the Central, New England and 
Western Railroad tributary to it. The 
bondholders have a first lien for the pay- 
ment of their interest, but outside of this 
can exercise no control over the bridge. 


....There has been more activity in city 
bank stocks during the last few weeks 
than for some time preceding. It is un- 
questionably owing to the fact that large 
amounts of money are seeking investment, 
and the stocks of the New York City banks 
are quite naturally looked upon as being 
exceedingly desirable investments. 


..Mr. S. V. White, whose unfortuvate 
attempt last September to corner corn re- 
sulted in his failure, last week made ar- 
rangements with his creditors, the latter 
atcepting his verbal promise for liabilities 
of $1,000,000 and was readmitted with his 
partner to the Stock Exchange. His re- 
appearance was greeted with great ap- 
plause. 

..The Journeay & Burnham com- 
mon stock, which was advertised for sub- 
scription at par in THE INDEPENDENT last 
week, was very largely over subscribed 
for. Itis stated that persons subscribing 
for a few shares will get the full amount, 
while those subscribing for a large num- 
ber will Fave the amount cut down. The 
preferred stock is quoted at about eight 
per cent. premium. 

..Some months since the yacht 
**Conqueror;’ owned by Frederick W. 
Vanderbilt, was seized by the Collector of 
this Port for non-payment of duties 
amounting to over $20,000. Mr. Vander- 
bilt appealed to the courts, and Judge Ad- 
dison H. Brown of the United States Dis- 
trict Court has just decided that the yacht 
cannot be levied upon for duties. He has 
also granted an order to determine the 
damages sustained by Mr. Vanderbilt in 
the seizure of his yacht. 


.. Advices from Tacoma, Wash., state 
that the foreign wheat shipments from 
August 26th, 1891, to January Ist, 1892, 
were thirty-six vessels, with a total of 
2,797,049 bushels. The shipments of coal 
from Tacoma are quite an important item, 
most of it being sent to Californian ports. 
One of the lumber mills ran every day 
during the year, its daily capacity being 
162,000 feet. The bank clearings of Ta- 
coma for the year amounted to $49,732,170 
as against $43,420,488 for 1890. 


..Notwithstanding the business de- 
pression of 1891, the city of West Superior, 
Wis., made very commendable progress. 
No less than 968 buildings were erected 
during the year at a cost of $2,516,130. 
The total expenditure for improvements in 
the city amounted to $6,345,246. The 
shipments of wheat from West Superior in 
1891 were 19,385,705 bushels. West Su- 





perior is fortunate in having several large 








manufacturing and other leheideiae- 1 
lishments. It is estimated that over 
$4,000,000 per year is paid out in the shape 
of wages. 


. .The President has proclaimed a new 
reciprocity treaty with Germany, the de- 
tails of which are that in consideration of 
the free entry into the United States of 
raw sugar grown in Germany, a specified 
list of articles are admitted into Germany 
free or at reduced rates. In 1891 we ex- 
ported to Germany $91,000,000 of domes- 
tic merchandise, of which only $6,500,000 
consisted of articles affected by the new 
treaty. The new treaty is not very favor- 
ably looked upon by exporters in the Ger- 
man trade, as the reduction of duties by 
Germany is not sufficient to stimulate a 
largely increased trade. 


....A new trust company has been in- 
corporated in this city styled The Invest- 
ment Savings and Loan Company. Its 
object is to furnish would-be borrowers of 
money on bond and mortgage opportuni- 
ties to secure it without being obliged 
to pay the present fees to lawyers and 
other necessary expenses. The Company 
would seem to be a combination of a 
building and loan society and a savings 
bank. Mr. Charles §. Fairchild is to be 
the president and the incorporators are 
Horace E. Deming, Charles 8. Fairchild, 
Carl Schurz, Gustav Schwab, I. Strauss, 
A. Abrams, J. B. Woodward, H. Hentz, 
V. D. Eddy, A. A. Healy, R. B. Smith, and 
O. M. Harper. 


..Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion on the Real Estate Exchange on the 
2d and 3d insts., were the following lots: 


40 shares Phenix Insurance Co............... 1454 
$2,000 Chi. Kan. City and Texas Ry. Co., first 

- mort. 6 per cent. bonds, due 1907, $81 the lot, 
40 shares Commercial Alliance Life Ins. Co... .6U 
100 shares Minn. and St. Louis Ry. Co........ 8% 
200 shares Ohio Cen. Rd. Co. (old stock), $53 the 

lot. 

30 shares Commercial Alliance Life Ins. Co....100 
$1,000 Buffalo N. Y. and Erie Rd. Co., first mort. 


7 per cent, bonds, due 1916................ 18544 
$20,000 Alabama “B” 5 per cent. bonds due 
MD Niins sans oss ccctasesepletieundbbevel sce 105% 
$20,000 L. I. Rd. Co., first mort. 7 per cent. bonds, 
I 56 5 sks kane cowdncB de vgkvec ced docscae 11734 
10 shares East Tennesee Land Co.,.............. 45 
$15,000 Toledo, Peoria and Western Ry. Co. first 
mort. 4 per cents, due 1917...............55 78% 


$8,000 Little Rock and Memphis Rd. Co. F 
ores 5 


Wy, SN SG aw c0<dm che sacmeiiashe => & 
5 ares Pounsyivpuio Coal Co..... 
s the N. J. Steamboat Co 4514 
$8,000 Kansas Gity t 7 per cent. sents, due Jan. 
ks ions tcnstasanshicdavcosboes 11% and 114 
8 shares P., F. W. and C. Ry. om Se aneebnsdeseen 
66 shares People’ 's Fire Ins. C 





$5,000 Bleecker St. and ak ‘Fer Rd. Co. first 
mort. 7 per cent. bonds, due 1900......... 124% 
10 shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co.............. 157 
16 shares Title Guar. and Trust Co............ 165 
1,500 shares Acadia Coal Company............ $10 
100 shares Farragut Fire Ins. Co.............. $100 
10 shares Thurber-Whyland Co. pref.......... 100 
100 shares Manhattan Trust Co...............08 126 
15 — Journeay & Burnham 8 per cent 
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$252 Mutual pay Pale arden Rcomees of N. J: 
Ne SL IE oie civ cl'scc vseassane<cscwt $75 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealérs in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, | 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 








Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


UN WATERED STOCK. 





“Ground _floo moters. A model compan: 
SURE TO PAY io PR CENT. DIVIDEND. 4 
F. E. ERR Treasurer, 


Room 18 fo Franklin Street, New York. 





FLO 
For full information inclose a ‘two cent. stam: 
cop, ae feat Florida Messenger, Lock Box 253, 
pa, Florida. 


for 
‘am- 


FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 

AND THE 
FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufaeturing and commer 
cial center, because it has: 

The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultura land. 

The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 

Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for buildiug 


purposes, 
Valuable information concerning the future me- 
tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 


addresst 
FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Wash 


LETTERS 





INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES. 





OF 
CREDIT. 


BROWN BROTHERS & £0., 
BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREET, N.Y 


6% Minneapolis Investments 1% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


e have never handled farm 
County in which Minneapolis is loca 
Full [oaate and satisfactory references given 
on applica: 
Loans in amounts from $500 to $25,000. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ROANOKE, VA. 
18S82-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 


Money can be made by investing at once in Roan- 
oke. Tocrease of lation and values unprece- 
dented. Refer to a’ may Roanoke, Will be glad 

pon: 





loans except in the 





o answer all corresponden 
FRANCIS B. KEMP & CO., Roanoke, Va. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE 
RECEIVED AT 


Atlantic Trust Co\Hamilton Trust Co 


39 William &t., | 191 Montague 8t., 
NEW YORK. |. BROOKLYN. 


Fidelity Title and Deposit.Co., 


781 Broad 8t., Newark, N, J., 
FOR 


3,000 SHARES 


SEVEN PER CENT. PREFERRED CU- 
MULATIVE STOCK, $100 EACH, 


OF THE 


“DOMESTIC” Sewing Machine Co. 


Established 1862. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 








$300,000 (only) 7 per cent. Preferred Cumulative 
Shares are offered for sale. 


ALL SHARES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE, 
ENTAILING NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


The preferred shares are 7 ae cent, cumulative, and 
the company reserves the right to retire the same at 
any time after five years, upon giving 60 days’ notice, 
payment in cash of $il0 per share and accrued’ 
div idends. Theseshares are also. after the payment 
of twelve per cent. per annum dividend on the a 
mon shares, entitled to share the yer La pd 
rata with the common shares. idend on 
preferred shares is payable on ie first day of ro 
ruary, May, August, and November in each year. 





OFFICERS: 
JOHN D, HARRISON, DAVID BLAKE, 
President, Vice President. 
GEO. BLAKE, CALEB B, KNEVALS, 
Secretary. Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS: 


JOHN D. HARRISON, Newark, N. J. 

HENRY A. V. POST, New York City. 

| CALEB B. KNEVALS, New York City. 
DAVID BLAKE, New York, Vice-President, 
JOHN DANE, Jr., New York, Counselor at Law. 
ELIAS G. HELLER, Newark, N. J. 

GEO. BLAKE, Newark, N. J., Secretary. 





Registrar for Stockholders: 
ATLANTIC TRUST CO., 
New York. 





Payment 10 per cent.on ap Mention, hgiemes te 30 
aaye o orif preferred in instal ments of 10 per cent. 
each; the first installment to be due 30 days after al- 
lotment, and the remaining installments at intervals 
0} Ss. 

ospectus furnished, information giv en, and appli- 
cations for the purc hase of the shares will be received 
by the above companies or at any of the Agencies of 
the Domestic Sewing Machine Company. 


DULUTH'S FUTURE. 


armen an Enna and the Dakotas will re- 
,000,000 on this year’s crops. 
roducts and the dis- 





elias ten 
Duluth is. the “yy = these 
tribut center for all that Tio 


Chicago esta’ 
Years 280. oe eee 7 and 8 per cent. carefully placed. 
rite for 
Cc. E. L VErT re CO., DULUTH, MINN. 
Present growth of 


PORTLAND Is akcod 


city in gt y. 8. in proportion to its size. pele 

see esas, 1800 000,000; Banking vy es ete 
Buildings now ae vp constriction 84,000,009. We are « a 
lan for the investment of capital in best real estate in 
Grego in large and small amounts, ~9sh or month!» in 
stalments of 825 and upwards, absolutely safe and remark- 
ably profitable. rand for full are ion and Ba: ::ers’ 
rc ferences. ENGENE D. WHITE & OU., Portland, Or. 





THE BEST TME FOR 


INVESTMENT 


In hae EST M STATES. 








made alite study of the business 





WHY will people who have had little or no «xperience continue 
to invest their own money, and as a consequence continue to lose 
it, when there are reliable Eastern men living in the West who have 


and have universally been success- 


ful? Local Eastern reierences of bigh character given. 


THE GILBERT ARNOLD LAND CO.,West Superior, Wis. 





February 11, 1892. 


—— 
= 


THE INDEPENDENT. ° 
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THE MIDOLESEX 
ee 
BANKING COMPANY: 
. MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
—— Capital........ $600,000 
. De ures, secured b: 
acpi of *R maontes whi the Union Trust 
Compas of New Forks. Amount of issue 
e Rag permiteed b law to invest 
e » ete., are y law vi 
INBURGH: PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. S. 
“LONDON: UCH & PARKmOUSS, | 7 Queen Vic- 


0 HET FIRST MUKTGAGE LOAN». 
Absolutely secure. lnterest 

Ow we semi-annua. ly by draft on New 

k. Personal attention given to all 

Address 











loans. Wichest references. 
Se FRANK 4. MAMILTON. Fairhaven, Wash. 


J. S. HOWELL & SON, 


a Brokers and binmeansg Agents. 


‘e can loan money on first payable in 
gold coin, = interest et, 7 to 8 per cent. per 
annum, secured by improved Tacoma Real Estate 

are ny given, 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


10 Ee Guaranteed on Loans! Security 
Pro. witoen on ngenlay i investments guaranteed 
o¢ 








n Investment KGuaran- 
ty Co. "Sepia $i $100,000. Seattle, Wash. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


GREED vinnisas uss dco vqnove'ssneseenspion $500.000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. Rag anne 00 





Under persica of the Banking Department 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut New York. 

This and well-known Company offers its Ten 


in ay et of $500.00 
fi Mortgages on iteal 
chey are avery Co! 


cheerfully replied to. 
JOHN M. OWENS. President. 
W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 





. eeaity. ChOlCe Ulvestipents made Lor nun 
AvUIA reside nts: 25 to 100 per cent.can be realize: 

van nextyear. Lots from and from 6 
sprard. I 


ed . i 

— property Seueed now for 10 
ps mee hye a hop, farm, fron mm al lands 
n~ining properties. Write BF. Bessel! & Os... Taceana. Wash 


DENVER 
Land within five miles 
Real Estate from the center of Denver 
is cheaper than land the same distance from the cen- 
er of 44 city of ‘~ 4 and importance in America. 


d Real Estate of us 
during the Kany’ pom food shas made a profitable in- 
vestment. Man 


have made, three to five years, 
Mans fe cg full information furnished upon 100, 


ThE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


NVER, COL. 


KEEP YOUR EVE ON KEARNEY! 


LIDWAY C 
1733 saties pods Boston. 

1733 Miles from San Francisco. 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—9,000. 
Advantages: 

Good Schools, Thirteen Churches, Three Railroads, 
er 8 Water, Sewerag age, am Telephones, Electric 
Lig Electric Street C Water Power, $140,000 
Opera House agian ener oke il, il, County Seat. 

ver $2, 000 has a ded in public improve- 
ments ring past t 

For information regaraing SUARBEZ 00 as a place of 

residence, business and investment, ad 


The Kearnev Landand vacant Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. Send 
for circular to 
PHILIP S. BATES, 
42 Stark St., Portland, Oregon. 
Bank references all over United States. 
Real Estate and 7 and 8 


DENVE Bony cent, First Mortgages. 


We are now forming a cash agnbionse for the pur- 
chase of a valuable tract of lan adjoining the city 
The § i et “a We for oo C 
e Schermer: orn nvestment Compan: 
B23 A AP aE Aled COLOKADD, U a 2 


And 58 Old Broad aoees, ge By 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co. will sell for a short time 

lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within ‘4 to 34 ofa 

= from Court Bag oo and center of city at prices 
mm 




















r lot. 
obtained trom the sale of these lots will 
be ex uendee i company in the equipment of a 
large li linen mill already erected near the lots offered 
or 
Apply for maps and circulars 
TE aa TES? COMPANY, 

103 State x Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


The Lewis Investment Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital Paid Up »000. 
Choice vostsentsin ‘then most Conservative 
ee _ b-3 ntced First Mortgages 
Six Per Cent. = improved landsin lowa 





tern Nebraska oArE = oa > Penne. a 
nas, ecure: 
Six Pe r Cent t by der py of First Mortgage 
Loans Wika a hs trustee. EEN saan SUCCESS- 
FUL EXPERIENCE. SEND FOR B PAMPHL 
W.A.HOTCHKI 


Ss, GEORGE i. ‘LEWIS, 
Act’g Secretary. President. 
Mas (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST- 
Guarantee 2 A syd o » per, annum 
in any of the above cities. e made m4e to 50 
r cent. per — for cameedbente can also make 
‘oved real estate loans on unques- 
m 8 to by per cent. per annum net. 
Iso have choice bargain 
pb Garden Lands. Cases 


ing ashington. All inquiries answered 
promptly. Sidrese AC C. SICKELS, Tacoma, Wash. 


BAIRD &BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established........... a: aad canis 1857. 


5 ul 
REAL ESTATE 6x'Coxmsstox. 
PROPERTY RENTED 3" “rd 


for, and 
remittances made promptly. 
T AXES 224, assessments looked after and 








paid. 
LOANS on Piret Mortgage for a term of years 


— have never seen the property ; 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Tac o- 
-aua, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 


HERBERT B. CHURCH, 


53 Congress Street, Boston, Maas., or 
The WESTERN TRUST CO.,Tacoma, Wash 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


we have 0 yan tu Go 





investment of money in 
will commend itself to all 


who a a safe investment wi 
(A stability of P . 
will ouaramten'y making an investment here. 


jpectus will be sent a application, with full 
details and references. "Address ws 


T. A. WOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 
Portland, Oregen. 


HELENA: 





supe- 


ulars and a copy of our Souvenir 


THe WItHERBEE- ANDREW INVESTMENT CoO., 
& 4 and 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana. 





RARE BARGAINS Business, Residence, Acre Proper- 
East and West. G.H.PURDON,Tacoma, Wash TACOMA 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 


—— loan from $100,000 to 000 in First Mortgage 

qnare nteeing Interest at percent. Only im- 
on nside Property taken as Cent Best of 
references. Write for particulars 


H. F. COLLETT, 


Central Avenue, Great Falls, Montana. 


BANK STOCK. 


We have for sale a block of National Bank Stock 
which declared a cash dividend of 25 per cent. last 
year. For information address 


G. W. & W. P. PRICHARD, 
California Building, ee Wash. 











Walter J. Thompson, Pres. yt ae, ¥. .-Pres. 
Samuel Ces Cash. avis, Asst. Cash. 
F. Sargent, 2d Baty Cash, 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
Bh naga ig ong oe ayn 
EST BANK IN THE CITY 
Capital, '$250,0 00 00. Surplus, $75,000 00 
Correspondence solicited 


The National Park Bank, New York. 








Accounts } mene nag By and Sell Foreign Exchange 
Superior Facilities for Coliections. 
SAFETY. PFrosiz Yecate RE UAL TO 
Y IN THE COUN 
seateneina K. WRIGHT, Presiden 
AR px Sd 


porn tno 
Arthur Leary, Degen Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, 
Joseph T. Moore Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, 
Charles Sternbach Charles Scribner, E Edward C. Hoyt, 


Edward E. Poor, W. R ll Po’ ugust Bel 
Richard Delafield. Ay a Hn —- rosea 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE, 


EGGLEST y, L’ ESTATE AND PROWNELL, 


OFFICES: aT Horal ingy CHCA go" iL 207 Tacoma 
ae estments ee and p eared ¥ 4 non- 
ents. we have on hand. a py ‘of. Gilt 6and 
‘per cont, ages on piicago An Bnew tg or sale. 
Retereacs, y ank in Chicag 


10 Undoubted Security! 
% Satisfactory References! 


The rapid pone. of bk age makes great demand for 
money ~ 








A. A. KNIGHT, Tacoma, Wash. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. — 


ALTHO we printed a very large edition of 
our issue of January 21st,containing the cen- 
sus statistics of the Lutheran Churches of 
America, the demand for it has been so great 
that we have decided to reprint the entire 
article in leaflet form, and will thank those 
of our readers who desire copies of it to 
mail us their orders promptly. The price 
will be for from one to twenty, two cents 
each in quantities at the rate of $10 a 
thousand. 

We are under obligations to a large num- 
ber of our subscribers for their kind words 
and efforts in extending the circulation of 
the paper. Among other letters received 
since we last went to press we print the fol- 
lowing: 

A firm of publishers in a thriving town in 
Ohio writes: 











We have been trying todo without THe IN- 
DEPENDENT, but we can’t do it any longer. 

An old merchant in Syracuse, N. Y., who 
does not always agree with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT in everything, writes as follows: 

I have taken your paper so many years I can- 
not do without it. It is a necessity, and I must 
have it. 

A clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church sends us the following very kind 
letter: 

I renew for another year with very great 
pleasure. There is no daily, weekly or monthly 
published that I read with greater satisfaction 
and profit than the often anti-Episcopal InDE- 
PENDENT. This being my estimate of the paper 
L lose no suitable opportunity for commending 
it to friends and acquaintances. With best 
wishes and hearty prayers for your (as well as 
my) “right judgment inall things.” 

THE INDEPENDENT prints in the fifty-two 
numbers of the yeara much larger amount 
of original literary matter than any of the 





four-dollar magazines, and of, we think, 





equally high character, so that from the 
standpoint named THE INDEPENDENT is, at 
its regular subscription price of three 
dollars a year, remarkably cheap. A large 
number, however, of our subscribers take 
advantage of our c club rates by renewing for 
two years, paying five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars, or by sending the 
names of other subscribers with their re- 
newals, thus reducing the cost of the paper 
very materially. Our club terms given 
herewith are very liberal, and we ask special 
attention to them. 


TERMS OF » oy imma 
Three months.....$ 75| Six months.. - 
Four months...... 1 io One WN cscseee 
CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber................+ 
One year each to two subscribers. . a 


om 





Three years to one subscriber..... 
Three subscribers one year each... 
Four years to one subscriber....... 
Four subscribers one yeareach.. 
ve years to one subscriber......... 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
pies 10 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time hasexpired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any cubasatbes who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 


CLUBBING LIST FOR 1892. 

We willbe pleased to send our clubbing 
list with other newspapers and periodicals, 

to any address upon receipt of a postal-card 
request. Wecan give our subscribers a re- 
duction from the regular published rates of 
almost any newspaper or magazine, and 
have supplied a large number of individ- 
peers and reading rooms with their entire 
outfit. 


SS wmnr-rcsrn 
ssssssss 8s 





CARPETS AND RUGS. 
PROBABLY the largest and most attractive stock of 
Carpets and Rugs to be found in this country is that 
now offered by W. & J. Sloane,in their great ware- 
house at 18th and 19th Streets and Broadway. Those 
in want, either in this city or elsewhere, will find it 
to their interest to inspect these fresh and desirable 
goods. They are worthy of a long journey to behold, 
while the prices are sure to give entire satisfaction. 
A word to the owners of more than ten thousand pa- 
latial residences in New York, and also in distant sec- 
tions of the United States, is sufficient. Every want 
in the line named can here be satisfied. 





VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA—Send for a can. See 
advts.—Adv. 





SOMETHING NEW. 


THROUGH Sleepi ng Cars between New York anc 
San Francisco, via Union Pacific Railway, leave New 
York Feseters. January 19th, February dth and 23d 
March 8th and 29th arriving’ at San Francisco the 
‘lowing Sunday at 11-45 a. AM. — Adan. 





If you are bilious, take BEECHAM’ S$ PILLS.—Adv. 


PRESIDENT BEERS’S STATEMENT. 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

OuR readers will find, on pages 2 and “9, a lengthy 
statement from President Beers, of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, to which we invite the at- 
tentioh of all parties interested in the condition of 
that well-known corporation. This statement of Mr. 
Beers is made in explanation of the charges against 
the company in regard to its management, embracing 
also special information about various real estate 
operations and investments, the alleged losses by 
agents in various ways, including also the facts about 
the important agency of Messrs. Loomis L. White & 
Co., of Wall Street, through which well-known firm 
of brokers and bankers purchases and sales of stocks 
and bonds, from time to time, were made, which re- 
sulted, Mr. Beers says, in a profit of “something more 
than $3,000,000.” In conclusion Mr. Beers, in summing 
up the case, says that at the time of his connection 
with the office, twenty-nine years ago, “its assets 
after eighteen years of its existence, were less than 
$2,000,000 and its surplus was less than $200,000; its as- 
sets on the 30th of June last were $120,000,000, its sur- 
plus $15,000,000, and its annual income $30,000,000.”” 


een) 
Conteh hoka 


Real India Pongees, 
CORAHS, 


Unsurpassed for durability and wear. 


INDIA SILK SHIRTINGS 


Stripes and Checks, new colorings 
and styles. 


RONGEANT, 


Silk. 


Irroadovay KK 19th 


NEW YORK. 








The New Summer 


















SIXTH AVENUE, 


IMPORTERS AND nitvanes 
FINE MILLINERY, DRY Coops, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


-* FANCY COODS, Etc. 





20th to 2ist STREET, N. Y. 





CATALOGUE NOTICE. 





residents. Send us your 








We are now booking names for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue which will be 
April ist, and mailed free of charge to out of town 


will be limited. 
“MENTION TEIS PAPFrER.” 


H. O'NEILL & CO., oth ave.,.n. y. 


issued about 


name early as the supply 
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RUGS. 


You are cordially invited 








to inspect our large and at- 
tractive stock of 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS AND RUGS 


Made up of carefully se- 
lected pieces and offered at 
the lowest figures. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts 33-35 EB. 18th &t. 
NEW YORK. 


DRESS GOODS 
FOR SPRING. 


NEW CREPE WEAVES. 


We shall show this week atttactive lives 
of New Spring Woollens, which have just 
been added to our Dress Goods stock. 


Large importations of the New Orepe 
weaves—over sixty varieties of this favor- 
ite fabric. 


An extra large assortment of medium 
price dress goods, in styles difficult to ob- 
tain. 


Special attention is called to an extensive 
line of India Orepes (all silk)—2,500 yards 
to be oftered on Monday at 75 cents per 
yard; worth $1.25, These goods are woven 
in handsome colored Stripes and are a lead- 
ing novelty. 


James McCreary & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 


McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes, 
AND 


McCOMBER’S LASTS 
FOF MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
MeComber’s Army and Navy Walking Shoes 
are the only perfect walking shoes made. 
Suitable for City, Seaside or Mountain. 
rebe complete without McCO: 
and Parlor Dress Boots, Shoes and Slippers. 
Descriptive pamphlet sent free to all unable tocall 
JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 East 10th Street, New York City. 
F For Coiehorys & Prices of “ Hartman” Flexible Wire 
Mats, Picket Fence for Lawns, Gomaserios, Farms. 
etc., write HARTMAN M’F’G CO., Beaver Falls, Penn 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE BOX of 
Carey's Compound Petroleum Pills 
of SUEE.CONSU MPTION 


iin its first stages and all other diseases of the Throat 


and Lungs. Particularly beneficial to cle’ en and 
public speakers. 50 cents per box of 5) pills. 


CAREY & CO., 71 West B’way, N. Y. 
UFFALO LITHIA WATER the Natural 


B 
Solvent. Effective remedy for Gravel, without sur- 
gical treatment. 


THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of ** THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
PRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 

ence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “‘ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
sind ute pane’ an acoount af Phe pleoan? We 


self; of crisis which suggested it, and of the 








No ward- 

















r wh. executed it. 

The ey of these books has been, for * THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 

“The book,“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
da 


at 50c. We will it postpaid at $5c, 
ly orders are requested. dress 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


—— 





February 11, 1899. 








Susurance. 
POINTS IN MORALS. 


A CORPORATION has charcoal in sheds, 
insured. Finding the stock is drawn down 
low, it decides to save part of the insur- 
ance premiums, and accordingly sends 
certain policies to the agents through 
whom they had been placed, for cancella- 
tion. The next night lightning fires the 
sheds and the charcoal is destroyed. The 
company instantly changes its view about 
the insurance, telegraphs for return of the 
policies, and recovers possession of them 
before-the agents had heard of the fire. 
Payment having been refused, it sues on 
the policies, and is defeated, the court 
holding that the insurance had ceased to 
exist, except in one instance where proof 
was wanting that the agent received 
the cancellation notice before the fire. 
This was the actual case of the Crown 
Point Iron Co. The legal question has 
been decided, but on moral grounds we put 
Question 1.—Did the Iron Company do 
right? 

It is not pretended that the insurance 
companies were placed in any worse po- 
sition than if the Iron Company had not 
thought of canceling, or if, having decided 
to cancel, the act of so doing had been de- 
layed; but—Question 2—Does “this fact 
affect the case? The Iron Company, wish- 
ing to economize, returned a certain in- 
surance; a fire happened to occur just 
then, and the Company turned about and 
tried to reverse its action. 

Suppose another case: my property has 
burned to-day, uninsured. Any company 
would promptly have insured it yesterday, 
and in such case would now be out of 
pocket on the insurance. If I select my 
company, now, and collect the insurance, 
less premium, such company is no worse 
off than it would be had it written me a 
policy yesterday: so—Question 3—Ought 
I to be allowed to thus collect? 

Question 4.—If the Iron Company was 
wrong, did it attempt a fraud? If so, was 
the action any less fraudulent because 
attempted upon an insurance company? 
Question 5.—A stock of goods is insured 
for $1,000. Its actual value fluctuates 
widely up and down, and it burns when 
it is really worth $800. The owner is of 
good reputation, the company is unsus- 
picious, and the amount is small; if he 
accepts the $1,000, what is the moral qual- 
ity of his action? 

Question 6.—A man allows a policy on 
his life to. be written, but refuses to ac- 
cept it. The next day he is stricken with 
apoplexy, and his representatives hastily 
get the policy from the agent and pay the 
premium. Is this policy a just claim? 
If so, how does the case differ, in essence, 
from that of putting in a claim upon the 
death (say by accident) of a mau who ad- 
mittedly was a fine risk and would have 
been readily accepted had he made ap- 
plication? 

Question %.—If a certain line of con- 
duct is wrong and disreputable as between 
men and man, is the same equally wrong 
as between man and corporation, or less 
wrong? 

Question 8.—If equally wrong, is it 
equally disreputable? 

Question 9.—If not equally disreputable, 
then why not? 

Question 10.—Suppose it were an- 
nounced and made distinctly known, as 
to some financial corporation, that it pos- 
sessed no directors or trustees but was 
managed absolutely by one person by his 
best judgment and best integrity, accord- 
ing as those might be or might join to- 
gether, would the knowledge of this con- 
dition of affairs conduce to public confi- 
dence in the institution, or would it, on 

the contrary, make it impossible for such 
institution to do any business? 

Question 11.—If the effect would be the 
latter, is it not manifest that the constant 
use of the names of Eminent Citizens as 
on the Board is understood and intended 
to mean that the Eminent Citizens are 
virtually sponsors and indorsers; that they 
do direct and supervise; that things can- 
not be done wrong or go wrong without 
their knowledge; that their presence is a 
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Question 12.—Suppose that,in some case, 
notwithstanding the presence of excellent 
names on the Board, there is in actual 
fact no Board at all, but that the condi- 
tion represented in Question 10 exists, 
except that it is neither made known nor 
suspected, what is the position of the Em- 
inent Citizens? 

Question 18.—Has there been any such 
case as in Question 12, within say the last 
fifteen years? If so, what do we think 
about it? What do we do about it—do we 
go right on, repeating the same trust and 
having it betrayed as before? 

Question 14.—If the Eminent Citizens 
and Representative Business Men on the 
Board, after discovery that an officer is 
guilty of incompetence or worse neglect 
to remove him, what should be said of 
their fidelity to trust? Or, if they toler- 
ate, in connection with that trust, a line 
of conduct and a code of morals they 
would swiftly reject in their personal 
business affairs, how should their neglect, 
or their insensibility, be judged? 

Question 15.—Assuming that there is 
such a thing as public opinion, what is the 
necessary inference when it allows men 
to act toward trust and trust funds as 
they would neither be suffered to act nor 
suffer themselves to act in affairs of in- 
dividuals? Is not a lax and flabby public 
opinion an accessory to betrayals of 
trust? 

Question 16.—If a man who is not ‘‘in- 
different honest,” but is really honest, in 
his own and the estimation of others, 
would be scrupulously careful were he 
intrusted with ten dollars by a friend. to 
cover a special purchase, how can he justi- 
fy carelessness when the trust differs from 
this only in being larger, longer, and re- 
moved from a face-to-face personal ac- 
counting? 

Question 17.—Is there, or can there be, 
more than one standard of morals? Can 
truth and falsity be different things in 
different places, or can they have various 
bearings and rules and applications? Can 
there be a Sunday morality not the same 
as on the six days; a church morality not 
that in business? 

Question 18.—If ‘‘all wool,” for in- 
stance, is understood to be a ‘‘ commer- 
cial” phrase and meaningless, of course no 
harm is done and there is no falsehood; 
but suppose it is not so understood by 
everybody? And if it is understood to be 
meaningless, why is it used? : 
Question 19.—If directors are under- 
stood to be figureheads, and if trusts are 
understood to be ‘‘ largely private affairs,” 
nobody is deceived; but if so, why have 
directors? 

Question 20.—Is it possible to do busi- 
ness, successfully, on Christian principles? 
Or did the Master lay down a code of 
ethics which cannot be practiced now and 
here but must be deferred to some purer 
state of existence? 

The foregoing is not an expression of | 
opinions but a call for them. We invite 
brief answers to any or all of these ques- 
tions, which may be referred to by their 
numbers; and inasmuch as we want to 
know how people feel about these points, 
we hope to hear from clergymen, doctors 
of divinity, men in any sort of business 
and men not in business. What do you 
think? 
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INSURANCE OF PROFITS. 


THE question is sometimes asked why 
the profits as well as the merchandise of 
a business should not be covered by insur- 
ance, and propositions for such insurance 
are sometimes suggested. It is a funda- 
mental principle in all insurance that 
every cent of money injury sustained, di- 
rectly or consequentially, may properly be 
covered and be compensated, as far as such 
injury is ascertainable, if a suitable pre- 
mium has been paid; on the other hand, 
another ejually fundamental and vital 
principle—and one without which the 
other has no safety—is that the insured 
must in some way be in the same boat 
with the company and have an interest in 
common with it. Itis never supposed thata 
man’s life is insured for as much money as 
itis worth, reckoned as a matter of produc- 
ible money value, to his family and estate; 











guaranty that things are right? 





if, in some instance, a life is insured for 
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insurer’s side. 


stopping? 


more than its worth, that is not a good basis 
of facts for the company, and yet, even in 
such a case, the personal concern of his 
relatives in his life, or his own instinct of 
self-preservation, or both, are on the 
In the Accident field there 
is a similar safeguard, for even if, in some 
case, the indemnity covered is beyond the 
man’s present earning capacity the acci- 
dent itself is an unpleasantness he does 
not willingly encounter. In property in- 
surance, the only safeguard is to have the 
policy holder a co-insurer; tho he cover 
every dollar of his material exposed, he 
must stand to be in some way a loser by 
the contingency insured against. 
every case where the place insured is ‘‘a 
going concern” there will be some conse- 
quential damage by interruption if a fire 
occurs, and this consequential loss of 
profits is the insurer s safeguard. 
Suppose a man has $50,000 of merchan- 

dise or of plant for production and con- 

siders his profits for ninety days equal to 

$10,000; suppose he is able to procure in- 

surance for both at full value. If he actual- 

ly sustains a loss of $60,000 and has paid the 

premium, he is fairly entitled to receive 

$60,000 indemnity; but the other princi- 

ple must have its working, for unless he 

is to lose something he has no motive to 

prevent a fire, and he may even have a 
motive to permit or procure one. Require 
him to prove the $50,000 material value; 
it is by no means always free from doubt 
whether he has it or not. Require him to 
prove the profits from his books; here isa 
task of greater difficulty. When stocks 
get worn or out of style or for some -rea- 
son or other do not sell, the temptation to 
close them out to the underwriters and 
start afresh with new and more approved 
things is always present; and suppose the 
business is not thriving and there are no 
profits? Suppose that an interruption, as 
an interruption, would be a benefit; that 
the machinery is not the most approved, 
or that there is an overproduction, or 
that the insured is struggling against ad- 
versity and eager to find some way of 
Let it be assumed that the 
books, if honestly kept, would in the latter 
case show that there had been no profits. 
Books are not always honestly kept; and 
it might be possible, if an accidental fire 
were cleverly arranged, to arrange to 
include in it the destruction of the books. 
And even if the books were produced and 
told the truth, their testimony could be 
met by a story about some new style of 
machinery or goods or some new condi- 
tion of things, just ready at that particu- 
lar nick of time, which would have rolled 
in the profits during the next few 
months, and so on. 
It is a matter of increased moral hazard. 
Possibly the risks of writing insurance 
by which men cannot lose anything 
through fire and in some cases may make 
a profit can be met by a proper premium, 
for we have not infrequently remarked 
that anything can be insured, at a price; 
but the proper price will need to be ex- 
ceedingly proper. 





PURSUIT, OR COMPROMISE? 


A FEW months ago, a very peculiar case 
was tried in the U. S. Circuit Court, sit- 
ting in Pittsburgh. In the year 1881, D. 
W. Holt was an extensive operator in 
lumber in Centre and Clearfield counties, 
Pennsylvania, and a loss of $124,500 on 
his sawmill and lumber yard in the town 
of Phillipsburg, distributed among about 
eighty insurance companies, was paid 
without suspicion. But more fires oc- 
curred to Holt’s property, and the compa- 
nies began to be suspicious and to decline 
his risks, so that, when the same mill and 
yards burned again, in 1884, it was found 
that most of his insurance was in second- 
grade companies, few of the former ones 
being interested. This time the insurance 
was not so easily collected, and most of it 
was compromised, a well-known special 
agent, it was said, having aided Holt to 
settle with the other companies after hav- 
ing first arranged the case of his own 
company. Not long after, rumors began 
to be heard that Holt’s fires had not been 
honest, and one of his employés confessed 
that he had himself acted as incendiary. 
The underwriters learned of this talk, and 
one of the companies, the People’s, was 
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by agreement put forward as plaintiff in 


an action to recover the insurance paid in 
1881. The case was put on the court cal- 
endar in 1887, and has remained there, be- 
ing pushed along by various pretexts in- 
terposed for delay until‘now. 

The story of the confessed criminal em- 
ployé, Carpenter, now an old and broken 
man, was that he had habitually ‘‘padded” 
his tally sheets. before turning them in to 
the book-keeper, and after having thus 
made the books exhibit about twice as 
much lumber on hand as there really was, 
he fixed several piles, by further order of 
Holt, so that they would readily ignite; 
then, when things were ready, Holt 
ordered him to start the fire, and he did 
so, forest fires being assigned as the cause 
when making claim for the insurance. Car- 
yenter went on to say that after he had re- 
lieved his long burdened conscience by con- 
fessing the truth, Holt took him to a room 
in a hotel, where he exhibited to him an 
affidavit denying his confession; he refused 
to sign this, whereupon Holt said he had 
himself committed nury sixty or more 
times, and he thought Carpenter need not 
be squeamish about doing it once. The 
defense did not seek to assign any motive 
for Carpenter’s action except the one he 
himself assigned, but sought to make him 
out unworthy of belief; in this attempt, as 
in all attempts to shake his story on cross- 
examination, they were ul; yet 
the jury found in Holt’s favor. 

Ordinarily, the recovery, ten years af- 
terward, of, insurance money paid as the 
result of incendiarism, cannot be consid- 
ered a promising attempt, and in this in- 
stance the defendant is said to be bank- 
rupt. Yet a verdict against him would 
have encaura and assisted a criminal 

rosecution. e Fidelity companies ren- 
ve a public service in substituting a pur- 
c insurance for the old gratuitous 
and dangerous private bond; but they 
render a ter public service in that, 
after discharging their obligation to the 
policy holder, they proceed to hunt down 
the guilty employé; hardly any corner in 
the civilized world is a secure apap 3 for 
him, so relentless is their pursuit of him, 
hesitating at no cost. e reason is that 
the companies must make punishment of 
guilt seem unavoidable, in the minds of 
ull employés; honesty for principle may 
not be attainable, but honesty in action 
must be enforced through fear, and so the 
companies cannot afford to let a guilty 
employé escape. ‘ 

Porkaps the fire insurance companies 
have sometimes been too consenting to 
compromise and put behind them a suspi- 
cious case. We say perhaps, for altho 
suspicion and moral certainty are not the 
same as legal evidence, have there not, 
perhaps, been cases where public duty and 
a forward-looking self-interest required 
more than to get possession of the policy, 
paying nothing and saying nothing? 





AS WAS EXPECTED. 


WHEN the “ National” Building Loan 
Association business began, and before it 
became epidemic, we repeatedly published 
warnings against it, particularly pointing 
out and emphasizing the difference be- 
tween the plan of associations which have 
proved so safe and successful and those 
which appropriated their title and sought 
to trade upon their reputation. This dif- 
ference is so essential and radical that no 
argument from the success of the local 
associations has any application to the 
others. The former are strictly neighbor- 
hood associations, dealing with, geod 
and persons near at hand and easily 
known, and managed with singular pru- 
dence and economy; the others scour the 
country for funds, upon the offer of high 
interest, and are managed neither pru- 
dently nor economically. That they must 
come to wreck was evident, and we said 
so. How many of them have already 
failed we do not recall, but one of the very 
Jargest, the American Building and Loan 
Association of Minueupolis, was reported, 

uite recently, by the State Bank Exam- 
fa. to the Governor, as worthy of being 
officially wound up at once. Its assets are 
pom to be $11,000,000, and its members 
—or victims—are scattered throughout 
the country. 

The Universal Banking Association of 
Boston has also closed its doors. It was 
one of the “short-term” endowment or- 
ders, and its first certificates were about to 
mature, The Treasurer is reported to re- 
port that the treasury is empty, but 
whether the Treasurer also is in that con- 
dition depends on how extravagantly he 
has been pone We are thoroughly 
in favor of short-term societies of this sort, 
and the shorter the term of their certifi- 
cates the better—we would select fifteen 
minutes as an excellenttime. Yet it is a 
mistake of the managers to cut down the 
time of in-come, and yet perhaps not a 
pos ar oman for wens a eS ose 
expert fishers for dupes, and undouw! y 
the promise of being made rich speedily 
gives freshness and odor to the bait, and 
88 soon as the bubble bursts a new one can 





be blown, The only practical difficulty is 
aistate prison with an open door and a law, 
and a law practice which will put harpies 
within that door and close it on them. 
This is conspicuously lacking in Boston, 
and not v visible in New York. To 
the shame of both! 

At the present time a considerable sup- 

rt and eympathy, moral and pecuniary, 
apo given to the opponents of the lot- 
tery monster in Louisiana by the os 
of other States. This is less than is de- 
served, and is less than it would be but 
for the fact that intelligent and reputa- 
ble people are not touched by the lottery, 
do not come in contact with it, and are 
therefore slow to realize its enormity. 
And yet, in a State where public opinion 
ought to be sound and alert on the lines 
of both common-sense and good morals— 
if anywhere in the country—there has 
been suffered to grow up, not merely by 
sloth in legislation, but by its positive as- 
sistance, a scheme of swindling, at least 
not less vile than the Louisiana Lottery, 
so far as the likeness between the two ex- 
tends. This swindling falls to pieces, in 
case after case, by the operation of the 
laws of arithmetic, which no laws of a 
State can disturb; but the license to con- 
tinue still exists. 

Once more we call upon all good citi- 
a to combine to do something about 
this. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


PHENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
WE publish this week the condensed 

statement of the standing of the Phoenix 

Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Hart- 

ford, on the ist of January, 1892. The Com- 
ny has made a commendable increase in 

its business during the year, its percentage 
of gain of insurance written in 1891 over 

1890 being 55 per cent. Its assets, surplus, 

insurance written and insurance in force, 

all show an increase during the year. It 
has-18,369 policies in force, insuring $27,102,- 

425. The Company since its organization 

has paid to policy holders and their benefi- 

ciaries over $31,000,000. This is certainly a 

very excellent record. Its assets are $10,- 

060,570, and its surplus at 4 per cent. is $601,- 

238.56. Its officers are: Jonathan B. Bunce, 

President; John M. Holcombe, Vice Presi- 

dent; and Charles H. Lawrence, Secretary. 











THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HART- 
FORD, CONN. 

The twenty-seventh annual statement of 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company shows that the Company had, on 
the Ist of January, assets amounting to 
$2,233,994.9:. Its surplus ona 4 percent. basis 
was $506,683.35. Its gain in assets during the 
year amounted to $128,000; and it also made 
a handsome gain in the number of new pol- 
icies written, and in the amount of insur- 
ance outstanding. It is not, of course, one 
of the big companies, but its ratio of sur- 
— to liabilities is very large. Mr. T. W, 

ussell is President, and F. V. Hudson is 

Secretary. 


THE ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSUR- 
ANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 

This stanch institution was incorporated 
in 1842 for the transaction of marine insur- 
ance business solely. It has grown to be a 
giant among marine insurance companies, 
and is by far the largest and strongest ma- 
rine company in this country. By referring 
to its statement as of the 31st of ember, 
1891, it will be seen that its total assets 
amount to $12,278,582. It has declared six 
per cent. interest on the outstanding certif- 
icates of profits and a dividend of fort 


r 
cent. on the net earned premiums o the 
Company for the year. r. John D. Jones 
is President, W. H. H. Moore, Vice Presi- 


dent, A. A. Raven, second Vice President, 
and J. H. Chapman ,Secretary. 


INSURANCE. 


“MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
41 Years of Successful Experience. 











PURELY 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
partici in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 


contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 


Examine its merits before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 








In strength of organization, and in everg- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets First Month, Ist, 1892, 
$20,7'72,696.74. 


Issues policies on the following plans 
Life, Joint Life, Endowment, Term, Com- 
bined Term and Endowment, and Part- 
nership. These policies have new and 
important features. 








FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
No, 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar St. 
DIRECTORS. 
Wm. H. Bee: f 


8 rs, N. D. Morgan, Eckford Webb, 
Charles A. Denny, W. F. Shirley, E. E. Eames, 


Stew- 
art L. Woodford, Everett Clapp, David M. Hildreth, 
George L. Fox, Thomas J. M. P. Robbins, 
Henry Tuck, John C. Furman, Obert McCafferty, 
Martin V. Wood, Edwin J. Hanks, D. R. Satterlee. 
CAPITAL, - - - - 200,000 





JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, Pres't. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
PEN You can here get more life 
insurance, of a better qual- 
MUTU AL ity, On easier terms, 


at less cost than else- 
LIF where. Address, eRe 
g21-3-5 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1892. 


Re, a EINE $7,193,637 6: 
YA EEA BER. .s..:....2cc0-:: 382:$75 f 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $925,337 46 
Cash surrender values stated in every y palicy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Aat. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, ‘Dec. 31st, 1890..821,102,654 3 
LIABILITIES....... i ee 9307: $34 38 











$2,030,530 14 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
\ faneal Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
cies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres. 
. KF, LL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Anat. Sec. 

Assets, December 31, 1891, $6,797 895-22 
Surplus, - += += = = = 649.041.0 














THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
$6,335,685.50. $8,483,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 


CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





The two most ular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
to the insured the greatest ie amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest gees 
ED IN- 

oO} 
event of adversity overtaking the may be 
used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN 
to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, 
in gepencanes with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represens the Com- 
y, are ted to address J. 8S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
tendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 





Disbursements * 


Liabilities $6 - 





T. W. RUSSELL, President. 


Assets January Ast, 1892............ 


Surplus to Policy Holders by Conn. and Mass. standard... 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
JANUARY Ist, 1892. 
Receipts in Year 1891 (Premiums avid Interest).. Weteee tea 





$399,786 29 

290,216 66 
2,233,994 91 
1,727,311 56 
$506,683 35 


F. . HUDSON, Secretary. 
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1851 Forty-First Annual Statement 1892 


OF THE 


PHENIX MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January Ist, 1892. 
ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1892...$10,060,570 41 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Poli- 
cies in force at 4 
per cent. interest.$8,778,258 00 





Other Liabilities... 148,121 48 
Special Policy and 
Investment Re- 
Was cree scews 537,952 42 
———_——9,459 331 85 
Surplus at4 percent. $601,238 56 
Policies issued in 1891... .. ..2,886 


Percentage of gain over 1890, 64 per cent. 





Insurance written in 1891, $5,266,345 00 
Percentage of gain over 1890, 55 per cent. 
Policies in force............ .18,369 

Insurance im force. ....... $27,102,425 00 


In 1891 the business of the Company 
shows an increase in each of the fol- 
lowing items: Assets, Surplus, New 
Premiums, Renewal Premiums, 
Iusurance Written, Insurance in 
Force, 

This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for Death Losses, Matured 
Endowments, Dividends to Pol- 
icy Holders and Surrendered Poli- 
cies more than $31,000,000. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, V. President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK. January 25th, 1892. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1891. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891.......... $3,962,687 $7 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 











UIT Teak secede deze tesecie. xine 1,394,177 87 
Total Marine Premiums................. $5,256,805 84 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, éA 
1891, to 3lst December, 1891................ $5,784,723 36 
Losses paid during the same 
WRG skcccdecaccctkcccecees $1,836,325 li 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stockg...... $7,567,155 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 
Ca os dn ed initenescenes accdenseces 1,083,400 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,038 93 
Se i ticctneweinesends:taxcceccccnets 193,895 8&8 
PR sisi eciiseceuscces $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1891, for which certificates will be is. 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary.. 


TRUSTEES: 


HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
cas. H. MOSSE ALL 


J. BD. JONES, 
bs H. H. MOORE, 






































A. RAVEN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES 
JAMES LOW GEORGE H. MACY, 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G@. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,” ISAAC BELL. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ N. DENTON SMITH 
HORACE GRAY, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAME. DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, USTAV AMSINCK, 
JOHN L. RIKER. SEPH AGOSTINI 
©, A. HAND, ORGE W.CAMPBELL, 
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THE NEW YORK LIFE. 


PRESIDENT BEERS ADDRESSES THE 
POLICY HOLDERS. 





HE MAKES A STATEMENT IN WHICH HE 
REPLIES TO ALL THE CRITICISM OF 
SUPERINTENDENT PIERCE—FULL 
DISCUSSIONS OF THE POINTS IN 
THE INSURANCE REPORT. 





New York, 2d February, 1892. 

To the Policy holders of the New York Life In- 

surance Company. 

On the 16th day of June, 1891, the follow- 
ing communication was transmitted to the 
Insurance Department of the State of New 
York: 

New York, 16th June, 1891. 
Hon. J. F. Prerce, Superintendent Insurance 
Department, Albany, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: The charges that have been made 
against the Company and its management in the 
public press, growing out of matters connected 
with its Spanish-American department, having 
been cabled to our president in London, we are 
in receipt of a cablegram from him in response, 
suggesting that the Insurance Department be 
invited, in the public interests, to make an 
examination of the company, for the satisfac- 
tion of any policy holder who might be disturbed 
by these charges and criticisms; and-in accord- 
ance with his suggestion, the Finance Com- 
mittee of the company, atits regular meeting 
held this date, adopted the following preamble 
and resolution: 

At a meeting of the Finance Committee of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, held 
this date, the following proceedings were had: 

Whereas, Certain charges and criticisms have 
been made against this company in the public 
press, growing out of certain matters connected 
with the Spanish-American department; 

And whereas, The Finance Committee of the 
Board of Trustees is satisfied, from the state- 
ments of the officers, that there will be no loss 
to this company by reason of the matters re- 
ferred to, yet is desirous that the public should 
be.equally satisfied; 

Therefcre, resolved, That to that end, the 
Superintendent of Insurance of the State be 
invited to make a thorough examination of this 
company. 

In accordance with the foregoing, the compa- 
ny will be pleased to have this examination 
made at your earliest convenience. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) A. H. WELCH, 
Second Vice-President. 


In accordance with the above, on the 22d 
day of June, 1891, the Insurance Depart- 
ment was placed in charge of the books, 
records, etc., of thiscompany, and remained 
in: charge until the 4th day ‘of January, 
1892. 

There are many reasons why it seems not 
only proper, but necessary, to review with 
you the Insurance Department’s findings. 
First, no corresponding test has ever been 
applied to the life insurance business, and 
the results ought to be presented to you, 
not only without prejudice, but from the 
company’s point of view, and to me it seems 
to be clear that thé only way to achieve this 
is by a personal statement. Ido not mean 
by this to reflectin any way on your sources 
of information hitherto. I say that no cor- 
responding test has ever been applied to the 
business of life insurance. By this I mean 
no investigation by a State Insurance De- 
partment has ever been made of a company 
whose assets and general business reached 
corresponding proportions. Since any test 
has been applied to the conduct of this busi- 
ness results have been achieved which, a 
few years ago, seemed impossible. The hori- 
zon has expanded and duties and responsi- 
bilities have fallen upon me and the execu- 
tive officers of this Company, and.of nearly 
all other life companies, which, if not new 
in kind, are so much greater in degree as to 
constitute almost a new world of experience 
in our business. The investigation just 
closed has, therefore, been remarkable for 
this, as well as for other reasons, and, 
beyond question, in addition to its propor- 
tions, has been the most searching and 
merciless inquiry ever made of the execu- 
tive officers of a life insurance company. 
The central fact in any such investigation 
is and must be the integrity of the assets of 
the Company. The figures of the inquiry 
were brought to June 30th, 1891, and the 
Insurance Department’s general statement 
is as follows: Assets, $120,710,690.64; liabili- 
ties, $106,002,014.81; gross surplus on policy 
holders’ account, $14;708,675.83. The Super- 
intendent of Insurance well said in com- 
menting on the above: ‘“‘ Those interested 
may be assured that this conclusion is cor- 
rect and trustworthy.” These words will 
bear reading a second time. They mean 
something different from a casual state- 
ment of financial responsibility in the busi- 
ness world. They could be used only after 
ourassets had been subjected to a test which 
might seem from many points of view un- 





necessarily severe, but which from the 
nature of our business, and the sacred char- 
acter of its trust, is unquestionably wise. 
The Superintendent, therefore, means that 
all doubtful items were eliminated, that our 
opinions were necessarily ignored, that dis- 
interested opinion was the standard, and 
that we were obliged to plead before a bar 
where mitigating circumstances were ruled 
out of eviderce. After such a test, I 
may be allowed to offer my congratula- 
tions to our membership on the result and 
to state that the other executive officers of 
the Company, as well as myself, share with 
you in the satisfaction of so great an 
achievement. [ desire personally to em- 
phasize my congratulations on this particu- 
lar and most important view of the report. 
It would not have been unnatural, I think, 
if the ideas of myself and associates of the 
aggregate value of the assets of this com- 
pany, as expressed in our last annual state- 
ment, had differed to a considerable degree 
from the ideas of the gentlemen who fixed 
the values expressed in the Insurance De- 
partment’s statement. Differences could 
arise only in certain classes of investments. 
A large portion of the assets of such an in- 
stitution as this is of such a character that 
there could be no variety of opinion as to 
its value on any given date, but it is equal- 
ly true that a considerable portion of the 
assets of this, as of every similar company, 
is of such a nature that its value at any 
given time must necessarily be expressed in 
different totals by equally capable and 
responsible men. The variation would ex- 
press no actual fluctuation in value, but 
simply a difference in opinion. Which 
opinion might be for your purpose most 
nearly correct is again a matter of opinion; 
and while I concede the wisdom of such in- 
vestigations of a conservative view, and 
under the peculiar circumstances surround- 
ing our request for this examination, the 
wisdom and necessity of an ultra-conserva- 
tive view, I cannot avoid the conclusion 
that in these particular items the opinions 
of the men who have planned and directed 
the erection of this great company, while 
they may be accepted as the utterances of 
special pleaders, are worthy at least of con- 
sideration by you. I accept the aggregate 
jinancial findings of the Insurance Depart- 
ment as constituting an indorsement of 
the management of this Company, at once 
satisfactory to you and creditable to me 
and my associates. It is possible that in 
spite of the peculiar character of this in_ 
vestigation, you would not have expected 
any word from me had the matter rested 
there; but the Superintendent of Insurance 
has seen fit, after announcing not only the 
solvency, but the great prosperity, of the 
Company, as evidenced in its gross surplus 
of nearly fifteen millions of dollars, to take 
up and discuss certain items, and in doing 
so has criticised the management of the 
Company in these details very severely. 
This constitutes an added,-and by itself a 
sufficient reason why I should go with you 
over the ground traversed by the Insurance 
Department, in order that your attention 
may be called to many related facts, which 
do not appear in the report. The Depart- 
ment’s criticisms cover several phases of 
management, especially investments in real 
estate and agency work. The criticisms of 
real estate matters call attention to losses 
which may be divided into losses actual, 
which I admit, and losses theoretical, which 
arise from difference of opinion. I admit 
certain losses which I will point out specifi- 
cally, with the attendant circumstances, 
and I raise the question of difference of 
opinion as to the remainder. Before enter- 
ing on the discussion of any of these mat- 
ters, it is due to all parties to say that in- 
vestments are made only with the approval 
of the Finance Committee, consisting of 
five members, and of which I am a member 
ex-officio. 
PLAZA HOTEL. 


The report alleges a loss on this property 
of two hundred and eighty-three thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-fourdollars. The 
Superintendent of Insurance uses this lan- 
guage in connection: In property of this 
character and of such great value, the opin- 
ions of real estate experts of equal ability 
and integrity often differ, and other able 
and conscientious appraisers might value 
this property at higher figures, and even 
beyond its cost. The gentleman who, by 
direction of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, valued this property at two million 
five hundred thousand dollars, is a man 
eminently qualified to give an opinion on 
such a question. But it is also a fact that 
another gentleman of equal ability and 
character, within a few weeks, testified be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York that, in his judgment, the property 
at the present time is worth three million 
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dollars. From your point of view, then, is 
it not fair to conclude that the alleged loss 


‘may, after all, exist only as a matter of opin- 


ion? But the case will bear one more com- 
ment. This property is as finely located as 
any on Manhattan Island for hotel pur- 
poses, and, perhaps, as finely as any hotel 
property in the United States. It is in the 
line of increasing values, and, in my judg- 
ment, will ultimately yield the company a 
large return on the original investment. 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING. 

The report alleges a loss on this propertyof 
three hundred and sixty-four thousand two 
hundred and ninety-five dollars. Its book 
value is one million nine hundred and four- 
teen thousand two hundred and ninety-five 
dollars, and it enters the Superintendent’s 
report at one million five hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. To illustrate again how 
opinions vary as to the value of real estate 
let us make a parallel between this and 
property of a similar character in New York 
and draw a conclusion. Take the value 
placed upon oer home office building for the 
purposes of taxation, and place it beside the 
same value of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society’s home office building. The official 
valuation for purposes of taxation of our 
home office building is one million fifty 
thousand dollars; of the Equitable home 
office building three million eight hundred 
thousand dollars. A statement of the fig- 
ures at which each property was entered in 
the assets of its respective company Decem- 
ber 31st, 1890, is as follows: The home 
office building of the New York Life, one 
million nine hundred and fourteen thousand 
dollars; home office of the Equitable fifteen 
million one hundred and forty thousand 
dollars. The Department’s estimate of the 
value of our property is approximately 
eighty per cent. while the assessor’s figures. 
for the purpose of taxation are a little 
more than fifty per cent. of its book value. 
As the gentlemen who appraised our home 
office building has never made an appraisal 
of the value of the Equitable’s home office 
building, we can hardly draw a conclusion 
from that basis, but figuring from the value 
placed upon it by the assesor, its total value 
would be approximately seven million six 
hundred thousand dollars, if the book value 
of our home office were accepted at par. 

I cite these figures as strongly bringing 
out the truth of my suggestion concerning 
opinions as to real estate values. Every 
one is familiar with the eminent success of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
no one would be so absurdly unjust to that 
company as to allege a loss on this one par- 
cel of real estate of seven million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, or indeed any loss at 
all, from the policy-holder’s view. There- 
fore is it not worthy of your consideration 
that in this case, as in the matter of the 
Plaza Hotel, the loss alleged is, after all, 
perhaps a matter of opinion? In fact, I 
could cite you good authority on real-estate 
values in New York who will place our 
home office building to-day ata valuation 
in excess of its cost. There are many rea- 
sons why this estimate would be conserva- 
tive. In the first place, the real estate was 
purchased in 1°69 and is exceptionally well 
located. Any one who knows anything 
about the history of real estate values in 
New York for twenty years will agree that 
there has been during that period a heavy 
advance in this and all property similarly 
situated. The building has not been al- 
lowed to deteriorate in any particular, and 
it would seem that our statement of actual 
cost, one million nine hundred and fourteen 
thousand dollars, was a very conservative 
figure. 

HOLBROOK HALL, NOW 
SEMITE, 

On this item a loss has been made. Briefly, 
the facts are these: In 1882 we made a loan 
on this property when in course of construc- 
tion, and after the man to whom the loan 
had been made had spent not only his own 
means (a considerable sum), but the money 
loaned him as well, he failed and we were 
obliged to foreclose. The cost of this proper- 
ty to us after foreclosing was very little 
more than the amount of the loan. The 
work pf completing the structure was then 
placed in the handsof an eminent construct- 
ing engineer. He supplemented. his own 
knowledge by employing an architect, and 
the building was finished. It was filled 
with a desirable class of tenants, and would 
have paid a fair return on its cost, but for 
two errors, which could not have been fore- 
seen and which do not justly subject the 
Finance Committee to the charge of mak- 
ing a bad investment of money. In carry- 
ing outa theory of fire-proof construction 

the architect made the same error precisely 
that the architect of Vice-President Mor- 
ton’s hotel, ‘‘The Shoreham,’ at Washing- 
ton, made, and both buildings had to be re- 
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constructed for substantially the same rea- 
son. The mistake of the architect in each 
case was in creating such a condition that 
dry-rot —— destroyed the timbers and 
the buildings had to be vacated at once. It 
was then discovered that, in addition, the 
foundations of Hotbrook Hall, etd in by 
the man who first obtained the loan,-were 
insecure, and as a final result the whole 
structure had to come down. It was then 
rebuilt under the supervision of McKim, 
Mead & White, on the most approved lines, 
and there is not a finer structure of its class 
in this country to-day. The absolute loss 
to us, therefore, was approximately the cost 
of the first building. This we ch»rged off, 
and we entered the property in our annual 
statement at the cost of the present build- 
ing and ground. The figures, seven hun- 
dred and twenty-nine thousand and sixty- 
six dollars, the appraiser of the Insurance 
Department refused to accept; four hun- 
dred and eighty thousand dollars was 
named instead and entered in the Insurance 
Department’s findings. It is proper to add 
that on our present basis of rental this 
property will yield, when fully rented, a 
net income of six and a half per cent. on the 
value placed upon it ‘by the Insurance De- 
partment, and would yield a little more 
than four per cent. on our valuation, seven 
hundred and twenty-nine thousand and 
sixty-six dollars. I do not desire to evade 

responsibility for myself and the 
Finance Committee in this matter. The 
claim of va hagre rips d in the investment and 
the reinvestment of hundreds of millions of 
dollars is one I have never set up. 


THE PARIS PROPERTY. 


This property was purchased some years 
ago under the supervision of the Chairman 
of our Finance Committee, who was on the 
ground at the time. His investigations as 
to the value of the property were most 
searching, and the purchase was made with 
all due care. That the rental value of the 
property has since depreciated is true, and 
that there is an apparent loss is true; but 
if the Superintendent had not only secured 
an appraisal of the value of the property as 
it now stands, but also had investigated 
the value of the property when it was pur- 
chased, he could have fully satisfied his 
duty as an examiner, and at the same time 
could have given you a satisfactory reason 
for the original price paid. But no such 
investigation was made. And as his find- 
ings seem to do us an injustice, not only as 
above cited, but also in the value placed 
upon the  peoperty now, the matter will 
bear a word more in explanation. 

It was brought to my notice during the 
Superintendent’s investigation that the fig- 
ures supplied by the Department of Taxa- 
tion of the French Government on his re- 
quest represented values fixed solely for its 
particular purposes. Our manager at Paris 
with great difficulty succeeded in getting 
the Credit Foncier, the largest institution 
of its kind in France, and a society the rep- 
utation of which is well known throughout 
Europe, to have a valuation made of our 
property. This valuation was made with 
the greatest care by two of its most compe- 
tent and experienced Inspectors, and their 
findings, properly attested, were submitted 
to the Superintendent of Insurance. He 
preferred, however, inasmuch as we -could 
not procure, in the limited time at our dis- 
posal, an admission from the French Gov- 
ernment that its figures represented taxa- 
ble value only, to reject the figures offered 
in this way. The estimate of the Inspectors 
exceeds the figures of the French Govern- 
ment by $163,000, and their estimate of its 
prospective value, based on improvements 
certain to be cman | the City of Paris, ex- 
ceeds the figures adopted by the Superin- 
tendent by $393,600. As I understand it, the 
variation in the Superintendent’s figures 
from the probable actual value of this prop- 
erty is similar to the loss which would ap- 

ear if the home office building of the 

tquitable Life Assurance Society should 
be entered in a schedule of its assets at 
$3,800,000, its value for purposes of taxation, 
and not at $15,000,000, its book value. To 
place the property of the Equitable in a 
schedule of its assets at such a total as to 
show a loss of $11,340,000 would be so unjust 
as to become absurd; yet an exactly similar 
thing seems to have been done in this case. 


OUR WESTERN BUILDINGS. 


The report of the Superintendent of In- 
surance values the office buildings recently 
erected by us in Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha at their cost to the 
Company; but as his opinion of the wisdom 
of the investment seems to be uncertain, as 
this language indicates: ‘‘ There is_ no im- 
mediate prospect that they (the buildings) 
will prove as profitable as the investments 
of life insurance companies should,” I de- 
sire to offer a word in that connection. 
There are two reasons why the immediate 
income from these properties is smaller than 
we may fairly expect to receive in the fu- 
ture. 

First, the ecg 2 were begun under 
normal conditions, but were completed in 
the midst of a period of business depres- 
sion in the four cities mentioned, and, ac- 
cordingly, we have had fewer tenants and 
lower rents than we may reasonably expect 
hereafter. 

Second, the buildings were located with a 
view to future development of their respect- 
ive cities. Any one who has observed the 
rapid growth of the West will appreciate 
the necessity of considering the future even 
more than the present in the location of an 
office building. Present revenue was, 
therefore, not so much of a consideration as 
that the building should be so located that 
the future may tend constantly to increase 
and not to decrease the rent-producing 
power and value of the properties. You 
will understand, of course, that invest- 
ments cf this characten are valuable, be- 
cause the element of risk in reinvestment is 
practically eliminated. The money ex- 
ac pe in this way is a fixed item for a very 

ong period of years. The full wisdom or 
folly of such a transaction is developing 
only by time. You will be interested to 
know, however, that one of those buildings 
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is already yielding us a fair return on the | 
invested. 


, and Iam further advised 
competent authority that since the date | 


our purchase of the real estate on which 
these build are situated there has been 
‘a net ap m in its selling value of 


perty since made by other le. In 

pa i id these properties on our s, and 
in submitting our estimate of their value 
to the Superintendent, which he accepted, 
we did not take this evident increase into 
account. As evidence that the erection of 
this chain of Western buildings was well 
considered, I point you to the fact that the 
investment was entered upon after discus- 
sion and approval by the Board of Trustees. 
It is my theory that it is only fair to the 
members of a company like this, the nature 
of whose business makes accumula- 
tions of money necessary, that the money 
to be invested should go, as far as is prac- 
ticable, to those sections of the countrv 
whence it emanates. In this case a part of 
the money received was invested amongst 
the people who paid it. The only 
theory on which these buildings can 
be rated as bad or even doubtful in- 
vestments is one which discredits the fu- 
ture growth, of the Western States. e 
report notices that “As advertisements of 
the Company o- Neg buildings) no 
doubt have a considerable value.”’ This is 
eminently true. The territory in which 
these buildings serve especially to adver- 
tise the Company. includes the States of Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota, Montana. 
Iowa, Nebraska, . Missouri, Texas, 
and Indian Territory. The people of these 
States have constant business and social in- 
tercourse hace one or more of the cities in 
which the ildings have been placed. The 
buildings have therefore become widely 


Their influence upon the pe. Ge 
n , the 


dred dollors. This aggregate has steadil 
increased until for the year 1891 it amoun 

to twenty-eight million eight bundred and 
sixty-nine thousand nine hundred and fifty 
dollars, which is the largest business that 
was sec in that field during that year 
by any life insurance company. And, not 
only wasthe quantity of the business re- 
markable, but. its quality was sueh as to 
make it most desirable in every way. With- 
out the buildings, it is safe to say that such 
results could not have been obtained. I may 
add,of by way general comment on real estate 
matters, that while the Superintendent no- 
tices that the Company owns one hundred 
and forty-seven parcels of real estate, and 
has nine hundred other parcels under mort- 
gage, and the further fact that these prop- 
erties are scattered not only through many 
States of this country, but over two conti- 
nents, the nature of its duties made it neces- 
sary, perhaps, to omit comment on the real 
estate transactions in which profits have 
been realized, and to confine himself prac- 
tically to the four parcels which he discuss- 
es; but your interests reach further, and 
you will naturally be pleased to learn in this 
way not only the relation of the items criti- 
cised to the Company’s total holdings, but 
also the circumstances surrounding each 


case. 

If these related facts tell you anything it 
is the probable existence to-day of a surplus 
largely in excess of fifteen million dollars. 
We all accept the Superintendent’s figures, 
yet as you and I are peculiarly interested in 
the whole case, we are permitted between 
ourselves to view the possible effect of these 
facts. 

Suppose, for example, that the Superin- 
tendent has accepted the well-known opin- 
ion of one of the heaviest holders of New 
York real estate as to the value of the Plaza 
Hotel, two million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, and that he had accepted 
the value of our home office building ona 
rental basis of five per cent. net, and that he 
had accepted the inside figures of the inspect- 
ors of the Credit Foncier as to the value of 
the Paris property, his net deductions on real 
estate, including his heavy deductions on 
Holbrook Hall, would have been- only four 
hundred and twenty-nine thousand three 
hundred and nine dollars arid twenty-five 
cents. This alone would increase our sur- 
plus eight hundred thousand dollars. 


AGENCY MANAGEMENT. 
Under the head of Agency Management, 


the Superintendent of Insurance says that 
% of the ne ye | to the extent of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 


advanced to these agents without interest 
and upon insufficient Se. To per- 
sons unfamiliar with the life insurance 
business, this statement would seem to in- 
dicate the worst possible management of 
our Agency Department; the facts ought, 
therefore, to be fully explained. The gen- 
eral system upon which advances have been 
made to agents by this — and by 
other life companies, may be illustrated as 
follows (the figures being merely i’- 
lustrations and not the terms of any actual 
existing contract): The Vonaen we will 
say enters into a contract wit rown, for 
a State, that he shall receive a commission 
of twenty-five per cent. of the first year’s 
premium on all policies placed by him, and 
a renewal commission of five per cent. on 
each renewal premium paid on such poli- 
cies. Brown, of course, finds it necessary 
to employ Jones and others as sub-agents, 
and he eutieneSy vege them the twenty-five 
cent. com ion allowed him by the 
mpany on first year’s premiums. Brown 
relies upon his renewal commissions for his 
own compensation, but while he continues 
in active service he is frequently allowed to 
draw a fixed amount against commissions 
for his living expenses, such amount being 
ted by the circumstances of the case. 

As competition increases, Brown finds that 
in order to retain su nt Jones he will 
be obliged to pay more twenty-five per 





the Company. 

Brown’s first year commission, the Com- 
pany agrees to advance to him a sum equal 
to two renewals (or ten per cent.) on busi- 
ness secured by Jones, and to hold all of 


| Brown’s future renewal commissions under 


the contract as security for the advance. 
Brown is now able to pay Jones thirty-five 
per cent. commission, and so retain his serv- 
ces. But at the end of the year, Brown is 
apparantly in debt to the Company in an 
amount equal to ten per cent. of all first 
ear p ‘ums sec by Jones, and the 

tger the business the larger the apparent 
debt. This wil continue until such time 
as the old business kept on the books greatly 
exceeds the amount of new business an- 
nually done. Ina rapidly increasing busi- 
ness, this result will not be reached for 
several years; but, if the total amount paid 
to Brown has not exceeded what the busi- 
ness was actually worth, the time will come 
when the commissions accruing under his 
contract will exceed the total cost of the 
year’s business. Brown’s business from 
this time forth will 4 pote a less expendi- 
ture on the part of the Company in propor- 
tion to its volume than heretofore, and his 
so-called indebtedness as it appears under 
his contract will disappear more rapidly 
than it accumulated, at which time Brown 
will realize the profit for which he has 


worked. The Company having alread 
id for this business in ~—- part, will 
this extent in 


ave a lower bee gt ratio to 
the future, and its surplus will be corre- 
spondingly increased. You will notice that 
this debt does not represent money which 
Brown has squandered, or retained for his 
own uses. He has simply used the money 
to carry on the Company’s business. If it 
should ever happen that Brown’s renewal 
commissions fail to cancel the debt, the 
business has simply cost.the Company what 
it cost Brown, and the Company has taken 
good care that the total amount of com- 
missions and advance received by Brown 
should never be a sum greater than the 
new business secured by him was worth. 


L. C. VANUXEM & CO. 


The Superintendent criticises the agency 
of Messrs. L. C. Vanuxem & Co., at Phila- 
delphia, Penn.,and alleges a debt to the Com- 
pany on account of what he terms “‘extrava- 
gant allowances,’’ of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Referring to the illustration 
above of the method on which a general 
agent’s business is conducted, and the man- 
ner in which an ap: mt debt might be 
contracted, when I state that from 1887 to 
1891, inclusive, this firm wrote business ag- 
fresating one hundred and thirty-two mil- 

ion dollars, a clear explanation is afforded 
= of how, under the above practice, a 
arge debt might ~ ted to exist. In this 
particular agency, the advance contemplated 
in our illustration took on various forms 
under various contracts (which, however, 
were always subject to our approval); 
against the commissions earned P| to be 
earned the members of this firm drew ad. 
vances for living expenses, as before referred 
to, and advances on account were made to 
some sub-agents, but at no time has the 
amount of money advanced to L. C. Van- 
uxem & Co. exceeded the value of their en- 
tire business. Under this — of organ- 
ization it has been possible for a slagie hrm 
to handle a large territory, and by creating 
a renewal interest (in this case of very laige 
proportions) we have avoided frequent 
changes in general mts, and have largely 
a the danger of having our business 
ed to other companies by an agent 
whose interest in any given policy ceased 
with the first year of its existence. In this 
way Messrs. L. C. Vanuxem & Co. have 
done for years a larger business than the 
entire new business of several of the smaller 
life insurance companies, and the largest 
business of any single agency in the United 
States. It has been done at a not unreason- 
able expense, and the cost of its procure- 
ment has been included each year in the dis 
bursements of the Company. The whole 
theory of this organization, and the pur- 
of the advance is, first, to produce a 
arge business, and, secondly, to create an 
incentive for the general agent or manager 
to ‘<Eo business at the lowest possible 
cost, in order that after a period of years, 
he may begin to realize a return com- 
mensurate with the work done. As the 
cost of the business is charged off each 
year, it becomes necessary to keep with the 
manager a blotter, or sub-ledger, and the 
items are all brought forward from time to 
time. Of course, this, under the illustra- 
tion, would show for an office doing twenty 
millions of new business in a year, and for 
a series of years, a large apparent debt, and 
the Superintendent of Insurance, instead 
of viewing the business as we have done, as 
simply business paid for, decided to go into 
this sub-ledger and spread before you the 
a debt. It is of first importance 
that you understand clearly that this money 
is not due from L. C. Vanuxem & Co. in the 
ordinary acceptance of the word ‘‘debt.”’ It 
is due under the terms of their contract at 
such times as the commissions earned on 
the business done will liquidate the money 
advanced from time to time for the conduct 
of the business. It has not been squan- 
dered by them, nor retained by them. It 
has not benefited them personally, and 
never can, until, as stated, the earnings of 
their business have liquidated all moneys 
drawn for every purpose under the contract, 
including advances and agency expenses of 
— kind. And here let me call your at- 
tention to an extremely important fact, 
which <—o- to all discussion of agency 
matters by the Superintendent, and whic 
he forgot to mention, namely, that these 
advances, in every case, were charged to ex- 
penses in the Company’s-books when the ad- 
vances were made, and that the Company 
has never counted them as a part of its as- 
sets orsurplus. The Superintendent, there- 
fore, instead of unearthing with t diffi- 
culty something the Company desired to 
conceal, as he states, pract rag Bon up an 
arbitrary standard of what he thought our 
business ought to cost in any given year, 





and charged as a debt the difference be- 
tween his opinion and ours. It would be 
scarcely less unjust to the Company had he 
tileged in any given year, that the aggre- 
gate amount paid for the procurement of 
the business of that year was one or two 
mnillions too large, and in his report had set 
this up as a sum due from the men towhom 
it was paid. pm ag here I desire to state, 
and I state it with all due respect for the 
opinion of the official with whose conclu- 
sions I differ, that in matters of this char- 
acter the conclusions of men who have had 
thirty years’ experience in this business, as 
to the propriety of paying a given sum fora 
given volume of business (they alone being 
conversant with all the surrounding cir- 
cumstances and contingencies) are:as likely 
to be correct, and in the interests of policy 
holders, as the opinion of a gentleman who, 
while eminently qualified for the duties of 
his office, cannot be credited with special 
knowledge in the particular interests now 
under discussion. ; 


SPANISH-AMERICAN DEPARTMENT. 


The Superintendent naturally treats at 
some length the affairs of the Spanish- 
American Department. The invitation ex- 
tended to him by our Board of Trustees to 
examine the condition of this Company was 
called out chiefly by an incorrect and mis- 
leading statement relative to an alleged 
defalcation by one of its managers, for 
which the Company, it was stated, alone 
must suffer. I shall refer principally in 
the matters discussed by the Superintendent 
under this head, to this central, and to you 
most gg ee question. Itis a fact that 
Mr. J. erzbacher, one of the managers at 
that time of the Spanish-American art- 
ment, became a defaulter for. a large 
amount. The statement as originally pu 
lished, that Mr. Merzbacher defaulted 
direct to the Company, was 4n error. Un- 
der the contract which we had with the 
two managers of the Spanish-American 
Department, each became responsible for the 
actions of both, and Mr. Sanchez, the other 
general manager at that time, and the man- 
ager of the Spanish-American Department 
at the present time, accepted under the 
terms of his contract full responsibility 
for the Merzbacher shortage. This short- 
-” consists of two parts: a direct theft by 

r. Merzbacher from Mr. Sanchez of $419,- 
822.92 and $119,059.10, which was an over- 
payment by Mr. Merzbacher to the former 
ee manager of the Spanish-American 

partment. Since the date on which the 
accounts were made up and the shortage 
definitely determined, the item of $119,059.10 
has been considerably reduced on the ‘books 
of the Company by accrued renewal com- 
missions retained by Mr. Sanchez,and by 
him turned over to the Company in cash. 
The larger item, representing the money 
appropriated for his perso’ use by Mr. 

erzbacher, has been reduced since Decem- 
ber 31st. 1890, by $166,671.89, leaving a bal- 
ance due January ist, 1892, of $253,151.03. 
The actual net profits for the year 1891, to 
this Department have not yet been fully 
determined, but its balance-sheet shows 
that they will not fall short of $100,000. 
This leaves the balance due the Company on 
this account on this date a sum but little in 
excess of $150,000, for which the Company 
also holds abundant security. 

The Superintendent closes his review of 
the Spanish-American Department with 
these words: ‘‘ From the foregoing facts, 
we must conclude that Sanchez and Merz- 
bacher were treated with a degree of liberal- 
ity inconsistent with the best interests of 
the Company.” That conelusion is not cor- 
rect. The department has always been emi- 
nently successful, and its business has been 
obtained at a normal cost. 


S. L. DINKELSPIEL. 


The ry eo expresses the opin- 
ion that S. L. Dinkelspiel was retained too 
long as an agent of the Company. Mr. Din- 
kelspiel secured for us a large amount of 
desirable business. The mén whom he 
insured were among the wealthiest and 
most influential in the cities where he 
worked. It came to my knowledge, how- 
ever, after a time, that his business meth- 
ods were objectionable; and for that reason, 
in the year 1889, his agency terminated. 

Mr. Dinkelspiel’s contract comes under 
the general illustration cited above, except 
that he was a personal solicitor only; and 
many modifications were made to enable 
him to handle the peculiar class of business 
which he wrote. Advances were made for 
the same = ’ 

Itis probable, however, that while there is 
to-day on our books a large volume of busi- 
ness of the best quality, written by Mr. 
Dinkelspiel, a reasonable renewal interest 
will not finally liquidate the advances 
made; and that this business will ultimately 
cost us more than it should. 

For any error in judgment in employing 
this man, as well as for any ultimate loss, 
Ido not desire to escape from any proper 
responsibility. 


MR. LOOMIS L. WHITE. 


The Superintendent of Insurance dis- 
cusses atsome length the relations which 
have existed for about sixteen years be- 
tween the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany and Mr. Loomis L. White, a member 
of the Board of Trustees and of its Finance 
Committee; and two questions are raised: 
First, as to whether or not a firm, a mem- 
ber of which was a member of the Com- 

ny’s Board of Trustees and of its Finance 

ommittee, could act for it as brokers with- 
out having the opinions of such trustee.as 
to the value of securities colored by the 
probable commission which the firm would 
receive on such _ transactions; second, 
whether or not the Comeene had the right 
to purchase securities through such a firm 
of brokers. ; : 

The first a may be briefly disposed 
of without discussion by a simple statement 
of the results. 

In the years covered by Mr. White’s con- 
nection with the New York Life Insurance 
Company about $65,000,000 of securities 
have been purchased by the Company’s 





Finance Committee, and a considerable 
proportion of this through the firm of 
which Mr. White is a member, Messrs. 
Loomis L, White & Co., and on the 30th of 
June last, the Superintendent, after valuing 
these securities at a time of depression, 
found them worth to the Company some- 
thing more than $3,000,000 above the cost 
value at which they are carried on the com- 
pany’s books. Such a result is the best 
answer to all questions as to the wisdom of 
the Finance Committee’s action, and in so 
far as Mr. ite’s action infiuenced it is 
an evidence of the value to the Company of 
this connection. The second question is 
one on which opinions of counsel differ. 


IN REVIEW. 


I have now reviewed with you the graver 
criticisms of the Superintendent’s re- 
port. I shall stop here. I realize that 
there are other criticisms which I have 
not referred to, and I do not deem it 
necessary todoso. I have tried to present 
to you fairly the facts concerning those of 
most importance, and I believe I have 
shown you that while there have been 
errors in the management of this Company. 
there has been no betrayal of trust. full 
criticism of errors, with an equally full 
statement of management deserving com- 
mendation, would have -been only fair to 
you and perfectly satisfactory to me, how- 
ever severe those criticisms might have 
been; but the Superintendent of insurance, 
who was invited to examine the condition 
of this Company, while properly criticising 
whatever he deemed criticisable, omitted to 
state the other side of the case, and in addi- 
tion, unfortunately, so stated his criticisms 
as to make it probable that vou may have 
misunderstood and overrated their impo r- 
tance. I desire to reiterate my disclaimer of 
infallibility, and repeat the message sent 
from Europe last summer, that “in business 
of our magnitude mistakes are inevitable, 
and we compare favorably with others, but 
my integrity of purpose cannot be shaken. 
General net results are the touchstones in 
every business.’’ We need not go far to 
find confirmation of this. Errors have been 
made perhaps in the management of every 
company doing business, but as there are 
some of common notoriety, I may refer to 
them without seeming to attack the com- 
panies themselves. In addition, I will say 
that to the best of my knowledge and belief 
all of these cases are natural experiences in- 
cident to the fact that no one is infallible. 
The Connecticut Mutual lost outright 
$440,000 through the defalcation of its finan- 
cial correspondent at Indianopolis in 1888. 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pons of Newark, N. J.,a company eminent- 

y conservativein all things, ost about the 
same amount on Elizabeth, N. J., bonds. 
It is a well-known fact that the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society marked off in 1889 
and 1890 almost $1,000,000 on real estate, 
and that it carries nearly $2,000,000 in its 
published statement of assets and surplus 
as ‘‘commuted commissions,” “‘ agency bal- 
ances etc.,”’ which is practically another 
form of expressing what the Superintend- 
ent calls ‘debt ’ in the case of L. C. Van- 
uxem & Co. In the report of the Depart- 
ment examination of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, made in 1880, it was 
stated that $989,701.43 had been charged off 
to profit and loss on account of its office 
buildings. After naming these cases (and 
others might be referred to) we have simply 
recited a list of average errors, which in 
proportion to the interests at stake, repre- 
sent less loss than the experience of an 
business of which I have knowledge, an 
with which the management of the New 
York Life Insurance Company invites 


COMPARISON, 


I referred, in one of the opening para- 
graphs of this letter, to the new and larger 
responsibilities which have been met, to the 
best of our ability, within ten years. 
Amongst these has beén the growth of cer- 
tain evil practices in the conduct of the 
business of life insurance. Several sugges- 
tions for their remedy have been offered; 
but for their complete reform it does not 
seem tome that any adequate remedy has 
yet been named. The worst practices, the 
most poneec none and in every way the 
most reprehensible, are the giving of re- 
bates to insurers, and the more or less con- 
stant attempts of companies to entice into 
their own services the agents of competi- 
tors. This is a natural result of fierce com- 
petition, and, in my judgment, should be 
8 ily eliminated. And it seems to me 
that the one, and all-sufficient remedy 
would be (and I desire to go on record as 
indorsing that plan) to limit by statute the 
amount of insurance that a a shau 
_ upon its books. That amount having 

mn reached, the incentive of that company 
for obtaining new business isentirely taken 
away, and it is practically eliminated from 
the contest. This might disappoint ambi- 
tious managers (myself included), but, from 
the point of view of a citizen, it would be 
altogether beneficial. Such a law would 
tend to give the younger and smaller com- 
panies a better opportunity to grow, and 
would greatly strengthen and extend the 
beneficent work of life insurance by at once 
curtailing errors in the conduct of the 
business and widening the field of its opera- 
tions. 

In conclusion, let me say: When my offi- 
cial relations with the New York Life In- 
surance Company began, twenty-nine years 
ago, its assets, after eighteen years of ex- 
istence, were less than two million dollars, 
and its surplus less than two hundred thou- 
sand dollars; its history since, its officially 
determined assets, June 30th last, of one 
hundred and twenty million dollars, ‘its 
fifteen millions surplus, and its annual in- 
come of over thirty million dollars, I sub- 
mit to your impartial judgment as the 
achievements of my associates and myself 
7 the administration of our trust. 

remain 


Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
President, 


(Signed) 
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OW and Young. 


ON SAINT VALENTINE'S DAY. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


TUNE no viol high 
For this sacred day! 

Chords that sigh 
Suit the lover’s lay. 


Let no piercing flute 
Strident echoes stir! 
Touch the lute, 
Or the dulcimer! 


Tender throbs of thought 
Let the voice express! 
Sing of naught 
Save of happiness! 


For within my breast 
Flutters like a dove 
A sweet guest,— 
And the guest is Love. 
Ciinton, N. Y. 


> 





SARAH. 
BY LUCY ©, LILLIE. 








SakaH MOLYNEUX crossed the hall of 
her aunt’s house in Cheltster and stood 
irresolutely for a,moment at the head of 
the old-fashioned staircase. Her hand 
moved a little nervously on the balus- 
trade, and the line between her delicate 
dark brows deepened. 

‘If it were only over with—or needn’t 
be at all,” she reflected. But there was 
no way to avoid the unpleasant task ahead 
of her, and accordingly Sarah passed down 
the stairs and into the square parlor over- 
looking the garden. In about half an 
hour old Mrs. Thorpe in her room up- 
stairs heard the front door close, and 
a quick step go down the garden path- 
way. Presentiy Sarah came back. 

The old lady was propped up in bed 
and: turned a pair of very bright, clear 
eyes upon her niece as she entered the 
room. ‘ 
‘‘Well,” Mrs. Thorpe exclaimed with im- 
patiexce. ‘Sit right down and tell me 
all about it. And don’t oblige me to ask 
too many questions. You know how I 
hate to have to wring anything out of 
you.” 

Sarah laughed. ‘I'll do my best, Aunt 
Polly,” she answered, sitting down in the 
window and looking with gentle indul- 
gence at the old lady. ‘‘I suppose I must 
begin at the beginning. Ifound Mr. Mori- 
son, of course, in the parlor and he fairly 
jumped at the business question. 

‘* Humph, what'd he say?” 

‘Said that he would not think of dis- 
turbing you while you were ill but that it 
was very important for him toknow when 
he could take possession of the house. He 
intends putting up. the factory at once, 
he says. He observed that Mr. Beecham 
had explained how fond we were of the old 
house and all that, but of course we could 
hardly expect him to be sentimental in a 
business matter.” 

“Did he talk like that right to your 
face, Sarah, Molyneux?” 

“Yes, Aunt—I can’t say—well it didn’t 
sound quite so bold; but those were his 
words.” 

‘“Who does he favors in looks—the 
Turners, I guess.” Mrs. Thorpe leaned 
back and closed her eyes a moment, vis- 
ions of the high cheek bones and promi- 
nent noses of the Turners floating before 
her. Sarah thought of them too, sharply 
in contrast with the looks of her recent 
guest. 

** He’s nota bit like the Turners,” she 
said, presently. ‘‘I don’t know the Mori- 
sons much” she added. ‘‘ Let me see—he 
is not very tall—rather slight but looks 
strong and has a clean-shaven dark face.” 

‘* Handsome?” Mrs. Thorpe’s eyes opened 
for an instant. 

*‘Oh, no—not at all—oh no, not the 
least bit handsome; but he has a quick, 
bright sort of look.” 

“So he’s going to put upa factory— 
dear dear—I did think—but well no—of 
course the property’s his since your uncle 
Ezra left it to him by will—I never thought 
Ezra’d doit. Always took for granted he 
meant it should be mine outright and 
—after letting me live here forty years.” 

“I said something of the kind to Mr. 
Morison, He’s coming back this evening.” 
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“What for; he isn’t going to build to- 
night, is he?” 

“‘Oh, no. He wants to see the garden 
very particularly.” 

‘Well, you make it clear I want the 
plants.” 

When the objectionable guest had paid 
his second visit, Sarah came back to her 
aunt’s room looking very much discour- 
aged. 

‘Well, what now?’ demanded the old 
lady with scorn. 

‘** He says we can’t have the garden dis- 
turbed, Aunt Polly,” said Sarah, sitting 
down dejectedly. ‘I took him down to 
the arbor, and we had a very nice talk at 
first. I really almost liked him. We be- 
gan about country life, and he told me 
how much he had longed for a real coun- 
try home—a place something like this, he 
said—then he asked who took care of the 
garden, andI told him I was your gar- 
dener, and how much we both loved the 
flowers. I showed him the tree planted 
when I was a baby, and then the rosebush 
for my tenth birthday; and he said that 
he should think we'd hate to leave it.all— 
then I explained you wanted the plants; 
but he said oh, no! it was all part of the 
property.” 

Turner straight through and through,” 
declared the old lady. ‘Grasping all 
they can get. I willhave the plants, tho; 
I guess Ezra’s will had nothing to say to 
them.” 

‘I could scarcely be civil after that,” 
pursued Sarah, her face flushing in the 
dusk. I changed the subject, and asked 
him how nearly he was related to the 
Turners; but he said it was very distant. 
He told me where he lived as a boy. It 
seems his father had a paper in some 
country village—Saul—I think he called 
it, and he was a very visionary, unpracti- 
cal, enthusiastic kindof man. I guess he 
didn’t provide much for the famlly. Any. 
way Mr. Morison says he started out 
young in life to carve his own future, and 
he has been quite successful—only he in- 
tends to be thoroughly so, he says, if pos- 
sible.” 

‘* By way of my garden. Humph!” 

‘* He says he enjoys obstacles. He likes 
something to conquer. I told him I had 
no fancy for battlefields; he said a skir- 
mish was as good as successto him. Oh, 
Aunt, by the way, do I look like the Tur- 
ners?” 

** Well some,” said the old lady, reluc- 
tantly. Sarah crossed the room and in 
the faint light regarded her face atten- 
tively in the long narrow mirror. It was 
a thin, clear-cut face, rather shadowy as 
to what might or might not be its owner’s 
strong or weak points; the face of a girl 
to whom events or emergencies were un- 
known. Life had written almost nothing 
upon it that gave it charm, and the eyes 

were a very pretty hazel with black lashes 
and delicate brows. 

‘*The Hatfield Turners,” pursued the old 


look some like them. Why?’ 

‘*Oh, Mr. Morison said I had a Turner 
look,” the girl answered. ‘‘He tried to 
make out we are cousins.” 

‘*Well you are—twice removed. His 
mother’s your cousin, I think.” 

‘*T must ask him. He’llbe back in the 
morning, he says.” 

‘* Well, I declare to gracious the man 
means to force me out of this bed, I believe. 


impose upon you.” 

About eleven o’clock the next morning 
very unusual sounds floated up to the old 
lady from the parlor where Mr. Morison 
Was again “interviewing” Sarah. Some 
one was playing on the old piano; then a 
man’s voice, aclear fine tenor, could be 
heard. The song was one the old lady 
remembered in her youth—“ Phyllis is my 
only love”—and her withered cheek flushed 
with pleasure. ‘‘ Sarah,” she said, direct- 
ly her niece appeared, ‘‘did you ask that 
young man to sing? I want you should 
inquire if he knows another piece like 
that.” 

Sarah’s eyes were very.soft and bright. 

‘** Aunt,” she said, eagerly. ‘‘ would it 
look bold if I sang a duet with Mr. Mori- 
son? He’s coming back this afternoon.” 

“*What’ll you sing? You don’t know 





What you're talking about, Sarah,” ~ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


lady, as Sarah sat down again. ‘‘ Youdo. 


Sarah, you must speak up and not let him 
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February 11, 1892. 








- Does he think the piano’s his?’ de- 
manded the old lady with a sudden return 
of severity. Sarah looked miserable. 

‘* He says it is, Aunt,” she admitted. 

There was an ominous silence; then 
Mrs. Thorpe closed her eyes again. 

“* Well, it was Ezra’s,” she admitted. 

It was with mingled feelings that she 
listened that afternoon to the singing 
from below. Love of music compelled 
her to enjoy keenly the way in which 
Sarah and the audacious Mr. Morison 
sang ‘I would that my love” and ‘‘ Oh, 
wert thou in the cauld blast.” While re- 
sentment against what she felt an unjust 
will depriving her and her niece of her 
cherished home, made her consider every- 
thing done or said by Mr. Morison objec-' 
tionable, yet somehow she found herself 
looking forward eagerly to her niece’s 
next report of their unbidden guest. 

‘*He is going to be married soon, Aunt 
Polly,” Sarah related. ‘ Perhaps that is 
why he is in such a hurry about the 
house. He’s been telling me about the 
young lady.” 

‘Well, upon my soul. Seems to me 
he’s very free with his confidences. Mar- 
ried? What'd he say about her?” 

** Oh, I don’t know exactly,” said Sarah; 
“he sxid she was the kind of girl I’d get 
along quickly with; it seems, ever so long 
ago he made up his mind never to marry 
any one but her.” 

‘*Well, and were there any of those 
obstacles he talks about?” sniffed the old 
lady. 

‘Oh, yes. But he says there’s quite a 
touch of romance in the whole affair. 
He’s a very—well, masterful sort of per- 
son, Aunt. I can quite understand what 
he means when he says he enjoys 
overcoming difficulties. He isn’t the 
sort of person any one could trifle with 
easily.” 

*T guess I will when I get around. 
What with the garden and the piano and 
the dear knows what all—T’ll be grateful 
if he leaves us the clothes to our backs. 
What else’d you talk about ?” 


some. He’s fond of German—and, oh, I 
meant to tell you, he’s coming to-morrow 
morning and going to read a little German 
with me.” 

“Well, Sarah, you just see here. Let 
that young man know you’ve something 
to do besides fool around with him. I 
know; he wants to force me up. I'll see 
Dr. Barker, I guess, before that Tom Mor- 
ison gets me out of the house.” 

‘Oh, Aunt! It’s just because he wants, 
he says, to familiarize himself with the 
place.” 

‘* Well he’s got all the time there is after 
we're gone. I want you should be very 
distant with him—and,Sarah, I guess you’d 
better not begin any German readings.” 

During Mr. Morison’s next visit Sarah 
appeared in her aunt’s room with a very 
anxious expression. 

‘* Aunt Polly,” she said, with an effort 
at composure, ‘‘ Mr. Morison’s brought 
.the German books, and I don’t know what 
to say about it—I”— 

‘* Well, go on,” said the old lady, “I 
suppose you’re bent on it any way, and 
perhaps he'll help you some.” 

She lay very still when she was alone, 
sometimes with her eyes open, but gener- 
ally keeping them closed as pictures from 
the past, and visions of what might be 
ahead of her, floated through her brain, 
and the peculiar cruelty of her brother’s 
will smote her heart afresh. When she 
had been left a widow forty years ago, 
Ezra Turner had promptly bade -her stay 
on in the house which had seen the happy 
years of her married life, and which had 
been endeared {o her by a hundred differ- 
ent associations; when the sorrows it had 
witnessed consecrated the place almost as 
tenderly as its periods of joy, while from 
the time she had brought her little orphan 
niece Sarah home, a new interest was 
given her life, yet one inseparably bound 
up with the old mansion. Ezra’s will fell 
like a thunderbolt upon the old lady and 
her niece. Indeed, there was little ques- 
tion but that it caused the weak turn which 
confined her to her room; and as she lay 
there now, faintly conscious of the voices 
from below, something like a wish never 
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“Oh, a great many things. Books f 


resting place brought a hot moisture into 
her eyes. 
It seemed a long time before Mr. Mori- 
son went away. When the door had 
closed upon him at last Mrs. Thorpe, alert 
for every sound, heard Sarah lingering on 
the stairs. Presently the girl appeared. 
Her cheeks were scarlet. 
‘* Well,” demanded the old lady, ‘‘ what 
now?—what new thing’s he going to 
claim?” 
Sarah's color now swept all her face. 
**Oh, Aunt Polly,” she said, “it’s all as 
queer as queer can be. Oh, if you'll only 
let me. Please—oh, Aunt Polly, it seems 
Mr. Morison made his mind up right away, 
the very first day, he says—and he never 
wanted anything so much before "— 
“Sarah Molyneux, said the old lady, 
sitting upright, ‘what ails you? Speak 
English.” 
**Oh, he’s asked me to marry him, Aunt 
Polly,” said Sarah; ‘that’s it; and he 
says I mustn’t say no—he made all that up 
about going to be married—or rather, he 
says he was bound to make me say yes.” 
Mrs. Thorpe remained rigid in the same 
attitude for a moment without speaking. 
Sarah flushed and paled and flushed 
again. - 
‘* What'd you tell him?” at last demanded 
the old lady, with an accent of fine scorn. 
She was very proud of Sarah’s conquest. 
She knew all about young Morison, and 
was well aware how highly he was es- 
teemed. 
‘*“Oh—he says it’s settled,” observed 
Sarah; ‘“‘and of course—he was only going 
on, he says, to try me about the factory 
and the garden and the piano; he says, 
bless your heart he wouldn’t take a thing 
belonging to you more’n he'd steal.” 
‘*Only—my girl,” said Mrs. Thorpe, 
grimly. But when Sarah bent to kiss her 
there was the kind of tenderness in the 
old woman’s embrace that the girl re- 
membered only when she was a little 
child. 

New YORK City. 
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A ROMAN DRAMA. 


BY FLORENCE WILKINSON. 


IN the last days of the Roman republic 
occurred an episede.in high life, involving, 
among others, Cicero the orator and 
Clodius the exquisite. It was, after a 
time, forgotten by the public at least and 
then again revived, first by the banish- 
ment ofthe orator, and next by the mur- 
der of the exquisite. On this episode 
hinges the present story and the ancient 
drama of shame and suffering. 

A drama, acted upon the stage of a 
Roman theater, was a striking and not un- 
important incident in the real drama that 
has come down to us. Itwasa shadow- 
counterpart of the real drama and yet the 
audience saw as in a looking-glass and were 
aroused. And the ring of their wrathful 
voices echoes till this day, tho play, actors, 
spectators, are all forgotten. 

In the year after the close of Cicero’s 
consulship, Clodius, a rich and dissolute 
youth, excited murmur in Rome by his 








,| insolent and jocular irreverence toward 


the goddess called by the Romans Bona 
Dea. Yearly rites in her honor were be- 
ing held at the house of Pompeia, Ceesar’s 
wife. From these sacred rites men were 
scrupulously excluded, and not only men 
but all male creatures. Pictures even and 
statues of men were covered on such occa- 
sions. 

Clodius, iu the spirit of wanton adven- 
ture, clad himself in woman’s garments 
and sought access to Czesar’s house dur- 
ing the progress of the religious celebra- 
tion. He was discovered and brought up 
for public trial. It was on this occasion 
that Ceesar obtained a divorce from Pom- 
peia and gave utterance to the famous say- 
ing: ‘‘ Cesar’s wife must be above suspi- 
cion.” 

In the trial Cicero took zealous part 
against Clodius, and thus it was that he 
incurred the life-long spite of the young 
aristocrat. Itis said that Terentia, the 
wife of Cicero, was instrumental in caus- 
ing her husband to play the part that he 
did. She hated the family of Clodius, and 
most of all his beautiful sister, for her 
seductive grace rained upon her own 





to leave the old home save for a final 





brilliant husband, Cicero, Years later, 
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when Cicero was assassinated, it was this 
sister, Clodia, they say, who stabbed 
again and again with her needle the 
tongue of the dead Cicero, saying: ‘‘ Thus, 
and thus, by thy words, hast thou stabbed 
the hearts of men.” . 

Clodius became tribune. His hour of 
revenge had come. The popular tide had 
turned against Cicero. Clodius took ad- 
vantage of it. Cicero was accused of 
wrongly having condemned to death men 
whose own defense had not been heard. 
This had happened in the conspiracy of 
Catiline. Popular sentiment was aroused 
against Cicero. He walked the streets, 
clad in penitential black, as was the cus- 
tom with those who attempted to touch 
the hearts of the people. He was pelted 
with mud and stones. He was banished 
from Rome, from Italy. In the words of 
the Roman edict, he was “ interdicted 
from fire and water.” 

But in 57 B.c. there isachange. The 
Romans realize what Cicero had done for 
them. Clodius becomes hateful. At all 
the public games he is hissed down and 
cursed. He must perforce crawl to his 
seat at the gladiatorial shows by some 
obscure way, called, in jest, the ‘Appian 
way.” 

It is a May afternoon now in Rome. 
The city and the suburbs are comparative- 
ly quiet, But everywhere on the streets 
you hear excited talk and it is always on 
oue theme, Cicero and his banishment. He 
has been gone a year and he must be re- 
called. The brokers, in their stalls along 
the Forum, talk Cicero and Clodius, the 
rough countrymen bartering cattle in the 
Forum Boarum, the tradesmen in their 
shops on the Via Sacra, the fine ladies in 
their litters, going to the baths, all talk 
Cicero and Clodius. 

In Pompey’s theater a vast audience is 
assembled. All Rome is there, and not 
only all Rome but all Italy. People had 
come in from every part of the country 
to attend to the state business then pend- 
ing. Lentulus entertained the people by 
shows and the senate met near the theater 
in Marius’s Monument. This was a temple 
to Honor and Virtue built by Marius after 
his Cimbrian campaign. Whatever oc- 
curred. in the senate would quickly reach 
the ears of the assembled people in the 
theater. 

Let us look at the audience there as- 
sembled. Tier above tier, they form a 
semicircle within the marble walls. There 
isno roof above their heads, but a canvas 
is stretched over the cavea to prptect them 
from the rays of the warm May sun. Be- 
low, in the orchestra, are the arm-chairs 
of the senators and the seat set apart for 
the consul. On the lowest tier of steps we 
see the pretors, tribune and others hold- 
ing governmental offices. Occasionally, 
among the white togas of the men we see 
acolored or a gold embroidered cloak. 
There among the gilded youth sits Clodius, 
his white toga girded with a cord of 
twisted gold und on his head the effemi- 
nate head-dress which Cicero made the 
butt of his ridicule. Clodius is supercilious 
and defiant, and yet there is an apprehen- 
sive stare in his bold eyes. He feels the 
commotion in the air, portending he 
knows not what. 

There is Julia, Pompey’s wife, Ceesar’s 
daughter. Her husband is not with her. 
He is in Capua, his new colony. Julia 
is proud ‘in the dignity of a father who 
has ascended step by step to the climax 
almost of political eminence, who is at 
this moment winning splendid victories 
among the Gallic barbarians. And her 
hushand, while she was yet in infancy, 
had been saluted Imperator .and given the 
title of the ‘‘ Great.” And still he could 
' unbend from military tactics to fascinate 
a petted girl, twenty-three years his 
junior. 

Do you see the trio of ladies there with 
aman whose white cloak partially conceals 
the Greek garment underneath? It is not 
lawful that a Roman should publicly ap- 
pear in foreign dress. He is Titus Pom- 
ponius, that cherished friend of Cicero, to 
whom so many of the orator’s letters are ad- 
dressed. He is surnamed Atticus, the At- 
tic, so Grecian has he become in tastes and 
habits from his long residence in Athens 
and at his country seat in Epirus. 

The lady on his right, with hair con- 





fined in a gold-woven net, is Terentia. At 
the left of Atticus sits a girlof nineteen, 
whose clear-cut pale face gleams like a 
cameo against the violet background of her 
gown. Her black hair ripples simply from 
her forehead, and is confined about her 
head by a violet band fastened with a sin- 
gle pearl. She sits quiet, her hands in her 
lap, an expression of deep thoughtfulness 
in her dark eyes. She is Tullia, Cicero's 
darling only daughter. We know from 
his letters how deeply he grieved at her 
early death. 

At her side sits a Roman matron Ceerel- 
lia, a woman, as Cicero has told us, of 
rare virtue and culture. 

It isan hour of great moment to these 
four. In the temple near by the senate 
meets, and perhaps decrees the restora- 
tion of the one they love. 

The play is about to begin. One last 
look at the audience let us take and see 
who of note may be there. 

There is Horace, a slender lad, who has 
just assumed the toga virilis. Fresh from 
his father’s Venusian farms, he gazes 
about him with untutored, eager delight. 
Near him is Meecenas whom we know, in 
after life, as the genial littérateur and pa- 
tron of letters. Last year’s consuls are ab- 
sent in their provinces, one in Macedonia, 
the other in Syria. In Syria,too,under Gabi- 
nius, is Mark Antony, Cicero’s foe. Fulvia 
is here, wife of Clodius, Brilliant, capti- 
vating, conscienceless, she makes after- 
ward a fit spouse for her third husband, 
the susceptible Antony. There is Lucre- 
tius, philosopher and poet, Not far away 
we see Lucullus, the general, epicure and 
man of wealth. Pompey laughs at him as 
‘*Xerxesin a gown.” He is the man whose 
famous supper cost him ten thousand 
dollars. 

On the faces of all alike in the audience 
is a look of eager expectancy. See! a 
senator is entering the orchestra. He has 
just left the senate-house. He brings news 
with him. Good news to you, Tullia, and 
to your friends. But hark to the people. 
As if by a single impulse a thunderous 
round of applause bursts from the great 
cavea. 

‘* Mutabile plebs!” sneers Clodius, toying 
with the tassels of his toga. 

A slow and sibilant hiss is heard and 
scowling faces are directed toward the 
tribune. As senator after senator enters 
burst after burst of applause breaks from 
the excited assembly. 

Look at Tullia now! There is no longer 
that classic statuesqueness of pose and 
impassiveness of feature. She is all ex- 
citement and abandon. Her eyes glow 
and her face is lighted by-an eager smile. 
‘“*Our sunshine,” her father well might 
call her. 

The consul, Lentulus, and his twelve 
lictors enter. With her hand on Atticus’s 
arm Tullia springs to her feet. With her 
the vast audience rises. So easily swayed 
are the populace, who, tho Roman in their 
stoicism, are yet Italian—impetuous and 
hot-blooded. 

’ By their tears, acclamations and cries 
of joy, they thank the State for the decree 
of recall. The lictors order the people 
seat®@d, and the consul takes his chair. 

Now there is a buzz of voices on every 
side, denunciations of Clodius, praise of 
Cicero’s patriotism, expressions of re- 
newed belief in Catiline’s treachery, rec- 
ollections of Cicero’s eloquence. 

But hush! The curtain rolls up and the 
play begins. It is the Telamon of Accius, 
one of Rome’s earliest tragic poets, with 
whom—a very old man—Cicero in his 
youth has frequently conversed. 

The play is proceeding. 

The flute-players have come out, the 
canticum or recitative is sung. The sec- 
ond act begins. 

In the garb of a prophet, with a long, 
white beard, his hight ‘increased by the 
tragic cothurni beneath his feet, Asopus 
comes upon the stage. He sees the con- 
sul and the senators and he knows the de- 
cree they have passed. He sees Tullia, his 
little friend, his ‘‘ rose of Pzestum,” as he 
was wont to call her. Her face has re- 


lapsed to that expression of sadness it has 
grown to wear of late. She is pale. 

He catches sight of Clodius. His heart 
swells, his mind’s eye heholds the fair 
Tusculan villa in flames, the city mansion 





ransacked and destroyed. He towers. to 
his majestic hight. He stretches his hands 
upward toward the deep Italian sky, with 
that splendid sweep and swing of motion 
that the people know so well. Like mel- 
low thunder his tones reverberate through 
the cavea : 


“What! he—the man who still with steadfast 
heart 


Strove for his country; who, in perilous days 
Spared neither life nor fortune . . . 

Father of gods! 
His house—yea, nis! I saw devoured by fire.” 


Suddenly the old man stops and turns 
his eyes—black eyes burning with wrath 
beneath bushy white eyebrows—he turns 
them upon the audience and transfixes 
them with the fiery significance of the 
look: 

“ And ye—ungrateful, foolish, without thought 
Of all wherein he served you, could endure 
To see him banished—yea, and to this hour 
Suffer that he prolong an exile’s day.” 

The people are overwhelmed. A mur- 
mur goes up from every side. The lictors 
cannot silence it, the consul cannot sub- 
due it. It spreads and deepens and 
swells. Ah! Clodius, well may you shud- 
der, for a populace aroused is like a fierce 
wild beast. 

A world of recollections flashes upon 
Tullia. She recalls the beautiful villa her 
father loved so well, the trim alley bor- 
dered with box or yew where they had so 
often walked and talked together, the 
acanthus-beds and the stately rows of 
trees, myrtles, limes and oaks. She goes 
over again in memory the familiar rooms 
of the house, the vestibule with its inlaid 
salve on the threshold, the atrium beyond 
with its floor of colored tiles, its columns 
and frescoed walls and statues, the peris- 
tylium, open to the blueness of the won- 
derful Italian heaven, the fountain 
splashing about the marble Naiads. 

Atticus touches her arm and repeats 
slowly her father’s well-known words: 

““*That last day brings to us not extinc- 
tion but merely change of place.’”’ 

A look of hope and gratitude brightens 
the girl’s mobile face. She responds: 

‘*Surely there is in Heaven a definite 
place where the blessed may enjoy time 
eternal.” 

The seer has left the stage. The play 
proceeds. The people are calm. In the 
end of the last act, lo! Aisopus appears 
again, impressive, majestic. His appear- 
ance is the signal for a round of applause. 
Tullia herself claps her hand like a child. 
It is evident that the play cannot proceed. 

It is growing dark. The Nocturnal 
Triumviri begin to pace the streets out- 
side. The odor of honey-cakes and fish 
is wafted hither from taverns. The Syrian 
slaves chatter loudly without. They have 
brought the litters for their owners. Clo- 
dia flings her withered chaplet down and 
rises. A Lydian slave-girl quickly picks 
up the discarded flowers and hides them 
beneath her somber cloak. 

The curtain descends, the Vales are said, 
the people go home. 

A cry is caught upon the street: ‘‘ Ci- 
cero, pater patric!” 

Tullia, in her litter beside Terentia, 
hears the cry and smiles. 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
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ONCE. 


BY P. M°ARTHUR. 





ONCE Willie by the window stood 
The buzzing flies to bother; 
He chanced to tease a busy bee, 
He’ll never tease another. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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JINNY. 


BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 








Two bright blue eyes were all that 
‘“Jinny” could claim in the way of 
beauty. Her face was thin and pinched, 
and she had as many freckles as any boy— 
perhaps that was why “Jinny” was so 
popular with the boys—and her hair, 
while not exactiy red, was so near that 
color that if you wanted to call it any- 
thing you would think of red the first 
thing. At any rate she was the pet, if not 
the pride, of the boys. Her big brother 
was employed in the railroad yards, and 
eleven-year-old ‘‘Jinny” kept house for 
him; and nobody could do better than that 
little girl in the way of keeping two small 








rooms looking as neat as could be ex- 
pected. Everybody in the street liked 
* Jinny,” for she was obliging in every- 
thing. From house to bouse, and where 
several families lived in one big tenement, 
from door to door went “Jinny,” with a 
tiny red-checked shawl over her head, do- 
ing good and brightening the poor tired 
women at their toil. She was a capital 
hand at amusing small refractory babies, 
and many a weary mother would look up 
from her washtub and smile at the quaint 
little creature sitting on the floor and 
playing with or singing to a baby who 
otherwise would be in its mother’s way. 

And when “Jinny” had gone the rounds 
each day and found nothing to keep her 
from play she would tear down the rick- 
ety staircase with a cry of genuine delight 
and join the boys in their games. She 
could not play marbles or spin tops—girls 
cannot as a rule—but she would stand by 
and thoroughly enjoy whatever was going 
on. But her great pleasure was in the 
‘*O’Halligan Guards,” named after her. 
The boys had been given the old helmets 
and sashes of a campaign club and had 
organized a guard and called it after her. 
One boy played doleful, melancholy tunes 
on a flute, another had a harmonica, and a 
third was the proud possessor of a drum. 
Up and down, up and down, the boys 
would march, and ‘“Jinny,” was privi- 
leged to be anywhere in the ranks she 
wanted to; she could even walk before 
the drum major with his baton and pol- 
ished helmet if she so desired, and she was 
the only girl accorded such privilege. 

By and by it became too cold to parade, 
and the boys drilled in the hall of one of 
the houses, and wherever the drum-beat 
of the ‘‘O’Halligan Guards” was heard 
there ‘“‘ Jinny” was to be found. But 
one day the Guards met and “Jinny” 
was not on hand, and: Tim Murphy an- 
nounced that ‘Jinny” was “ rale sick.” 
They wouldn’t believe it at first and 
marched to ‘‘Jinny’s” door with heavy 
martial tread, keeping time to the beat of 
the drum, to see if the news was true. But 
before they reached the top of the stairs, 
@ woman came out and in a hoarse whisper 
commanded quiet. ‘‘She’s got a fever, and 
the doctor’s comin’.” They waited patient- 
ly below until they saw the doctor, whom 
they knew by his frequent visits to the 
tenements, and when he came downstairs 
they immediately crowded around him. 

‘* She is very sick,” said the young doc- 
tor, gravely; ‘‘and you boys should keep 
quiet and stay away from the door.” 

“As if we’d make a racket,” growled 
Jimmy Grady, in an injured tone, as the 
doctor went away. 

As each day crept on and the big 
brother came downstairs in the early 
morning to go to work there was always 
a sentry standing there to inquire as to the 
condition of the patient, and the faces 
grew grave as they heard of no improve- 
ment. 

*“Couldn’t she ate nuthin’, Mister 
O’Halligan?” they inquired each time, hop- 
ing to be able to offer at least an orange or 
a banana; but a doleful shake of the big 
brother’s head declined their services. 

‘Don’t ye think I'd git it ef she could?” 
indignantly asked Mr. O’Halligan one 
morning; and the boys, who knew how 
precious the pennies were to the people 
about, relapsed into ‘silence, feeling quite 
in awe of the big man. There was always 
some one at ‘‘Jinny’s” bedside; some 
woman who lived on that block; and the 
doctor said that he had never known such 
general interest to be shown in so youth- 
ful a patient. 

‘But she’s good, Jinny is,” was the only | 
reply of one nurse, who had stood for 
hours at the washtub the night before so 
that she might take her turn in watching. 

One evening the Guards met together 
in a room to confer in regard to the good 
news that had been received. ‘ Jinny” 
was out of danger; and there was many a 
‘‘breakdown” danced when the good 
news came. 

‘‘ Say, fellers,” said Tim Murphy, “‘let’s 
do somethin’ ;”’ and with that speech every 
member of the troop agreed. 

‘* Valentine’s Day’s comin’,’ 
one, ‘‘an’ Jinny likes picters.” 

‘“Yer can't eat picters and yer can’t 
wear ’em,” shouted Jimmy Grady; and 
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the béys who iad been brought up with 
the one idea that clothes and eating were 
the only necessities and the most difficult 
things of life to obtain, looked in disgust 
at the speaker who had proposed a sim- 
ple “‘ picter” card. 

** Now I'll tell ye,” said Tim's mother, 
who was working in the room, “ Jinny’s 
birthday is on ther same day as Valintine’s 
und yez kin give her somethin’ nice. Yez 
kin buy a hood fer Jinny, fer she ain’t got 
no hair left at all, at all—its shaved 
closer’n a baby’s.” 


** Hi, fellers!’ shouted Micky Branni- 
gan, the one who had suggested sending 
her a valentine;” Oji'll tell yez what it is, 
Dey’s got a wig ‘round here at de pawn 

wid long -yaller hair onto it and 
we'll git that for Jinny.” 

** How much is it, Micky,” asked prac- 
tical Mrs. Murphy. 

‘Dunno, but we'll see;” and in a min- 
ute’s time there were a dozen small boys 
tearing downstairs and on the way to the 
pawnbroker’s. The piace was still open, 
and while Micky, who, as originator of 
the idea, claimed the right to attend to 
details, was inside, the others clustered 
around the grated window and admired 
the golden wig which reposed amid a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of musical instru- 
ments and firearms. 

Suddenly Micky appeared at the door; 
there was a moment’s pause and then he 
spoke. 

“‘T’ree dollars.” Another pause, and 
then a general echo ‘‘ T’ree dollars!” 

‘* Where’s we goin’ ter git t’ree dollars?” 
asked Tim. *‘l’vea dime.” 

““An’ me,” broke in another voice. 

**Twinty cints.” 

**Siven,” and so on until they found 
that altogether they had about a dollar 
and twelve cents. : 

** Guess de folks’ll make it up pay day,” 


suggested one practical mind. ‘‘ When’s 
Valentine’s?” 

“Two days,” said Micky. ‘‘I axed 
him.” 


*“Jimminy!” remarked Tim, with a 
whistle; ‘‘ an’ pay day’s four days off. Say, 
fellers, we'll skin aroun’ an’ see.” 

So they went next day around to all the 
rooms and found that if they could only 
wait until the weekly pay day that dimes 
enough would be forthcoming to make up 
the amount. 

** Well, den, we has to wait,” said Jim- 
my Grady; ‘‘an’ nohow Jinny can’t see us 
fer a week yet. Now, I'll tell yez dere 
ain’t noone wot wants ter go near dere 
till dat time, so dey don’t give de s’prise 
away, see? and they all agreed to Jimmy's 
proposition. . 

But the day following was St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, and Jinny’s big brother com- 
ing home that night was met at every 
turn by a small boy who had an envelop 
for the little girl. Each boy had decided 
on his own responsibility to send ‘‘ Jinny ” 
a valentine; and when the big brother 
arrived at home he had a dozen or more 
envelops, most of them bearing the marks 
of dirty fingers, to lay before her. St. 
Valentine's Day to ‘“‘ Jinny” was a very 
bright one, and she longed for the time to 
come when she would be able to sit up 
and receive visitors. The day came at 

ast, it was the 2ist of February, when 
‘Jinny,” in the society term was ‘‘at 
home,” and the news was carried to every- 
body in the block. Women brought their 
babies, little girls dropped in, and at noon- 
time some of the fathers came to offer a 
kind word to the convalescent; but not a 
bey showed himself. Amid the excite- 
ment of the day “‘ Jinny ” had not noticed 
their absence. but as she was going to 
sleep the thought came, and she wondered 
at it. The next morning, as ‘‘Jinny” was 
propped up in a chair, a knock came at 
the door, and when it opened Micky poked 
his head in and shouted ‘‘ Hullo, Jinny!” 
‘and then he was heard clattering down- 
stairs. Before ‘‘Jinny ’ could wonder at 
the stravge performance, the roll of the 
drum sounded from the street, and the 
band struggled with ‘‘ Hail Columbia.” 
“‘Jinny’s” eyes grew brighter than they had 
been for many a day, and the pale cheeks 
grew rosy. Then there was a steady 
tramp, tramp, tramp, through the hall, up 
the stairs,and the “‘O"Halligan Guards,” 
in full uniform, matehed in. ‘Hello, 








Jinny!” was the greeting each one gave, 
and then Micky brought forth frem be- 
hind his back a strange bundle. 

‘** It’s Washington’s Birthday, Jinny, an’ 
we didn’t get it in time for yours,” wasall 
the explanation given, and “Jinny” hastily 
tore open the package and brought forth 
the blond wig. She rubbed her hands 
over her shaven head for a moment and 
then tried on the wig. The yellow hair 
hung down over her forehead, over her 
ears, and way down her back until all 
that could be seen was a mass of hair and 
two bright eyes. looking out from be- 
neath it; and then, to the great wonder of 
the boys, ‘“Jinny” cried. They didn’t 
know whether or not she was satisfied, and 
they were afraid to ask until she mur- 
mured a few words of thanks. 

**You is Missis Washington, Jinny, 
an’ we’s the sogers come to see yez,” re- 
marked Tim; and the “Guards” ranged 
themselves in lines before her: 

** Would yer look at the child,” whis- 
pered one of the women who had followed 
the boys in; ‘“‘ain’t she sweet?” and the 
whole company saw nothing funny or out 
of place in the great wig that crowned and 
almost extinguished ‘‘Jinny;” for did it not 
serve its purpose and keep her warm? 

*‘IT wants to thank you for the valin- 
tines,” remarked ‘‘Jinny,” suddenly 
drawing forth the pile and spreading them 
out. 

‘“*That’s mine,” said Tim to the next 
boy as the first one was laid out, and 
Jimmy and Micky whispered the same 
thing to their companions. But asurprise 
was in store for the boys when they were 
all laid out, for every single valentine was 
alike. There was a moment's silence, 
during which the doctor arrived and 
caught sight of the strange little figure in 
the chair, and he hastily retired to the 
hall to smile unobserved. 

‘‘T’ree cheers for Jinny,” suggested 
Jimmy, who did not know what else to 
say; and the doctor had to present himself 
again in time to check the first ‘‘ hurrah.” 

** Not now, another time,” he said; and 
the boys in awe of him stopped short and 
then made a general stampede for the 
door. 

“Say, fellers, she’s cryin’ agin,” said 
Tim, who had looked back as he made his 
exit; but the doubts as to the tears were 
cleared up when the doctor came out 
and made a little speech to the effect that 
they had done more good than any medi- 
cine of his, and that the tears were the re- 
sults of general joy onthe part of ‘* Jinny.” 

“Say,” said Micky to Tim later in the 
day as they paraded the streets, ‘* dat was 
funny "bout de valintines—dey ius’ think 
we knows where dey grows.” 

NEW BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND. 
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THE MERMAID’S SHEEP. 


BY AGNES L. CARTER. 











WHEN the surf foams in, in wild, white 
ranks, 
And the white caps ride the deep, 
The Welshman says, from the lofty crag, 
“The mermaid is driving her sheep.” 


She is driving them in, the pretty sheep; 
They hurry and hurry along. 

With never a pause to nibble or graze, 
They follow the mermaid’s song. 


You hear her singing; the salt breeze brings 
The melody to the shore. 

But, look as you may, you never will see 
The mermaiden evermore. 


And when the ocean is calm and blue, 
And the waves in silence sleep, 

Then safe in their fold beneath the sea 
Are gathered the mermaid’s sheep. 
New YorgE CIty. 





THE YOUNG STOWAWAY. 


BY 8S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 








BiLt had just received a sound whip- 
ping. It was by no means the first time that 
such an event had befallen him: but he 
determined on this occasion that this 
‘should be the last time it should happen, 
at least at the hands of his stepfather who 
seems to have been of a roughish temper. 

Bill knew a good deal about ships. The 
larger part of a somewhat useless boyhood 
had thus far been idled away on the old 
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natural, then, than that he’ should now 

think of running away to sea? 

When Bill got down to the wharf he 

saw the ship ‘‘Golden Fleece” getting 
ready to sail. Amid the confusion attend- 

ing the bustle and hurry of departure it 

was not difficult for this hopeful young 

runaway to slip aboard and conceal him- 

self between decks. But it was a great 

risk he was taking, and he began to real- 

ize it when he felt the ship at last moving 

down the harbor. More than once he was 

on the point of coming on deck and beg-" 
ging the captain to send him ashore with 

the pilot. But he was a resolute little 

fellow, and having once decided he no 

longer hesitated. He knew what to ex- 

pect if he went home; sealife, he thought, 

could not be worse. But Bill little knew, 

by experience, the hardships of life on a 

ship. 

For the first few hours Bill satisfied his 

hunger with a few biscuits and ginger | 
cookies he had bought for two or three 

pennies of the fat old woman who kept.a 

stand at the head of the wharf. But when 

the great ship began to pitch on the huge 

swell of the Atlanti> Bill lost all appetite 

for biscuits or anything else. It was so 

warm and stuffy, also, behind the barrels 

of beef and pork and salt mackerel, to- 

gether with the smell of tar and bilge- 

water, that it seemed to him he never 

before knew what it was to feel badly. If 

only he could be put on shore again he 

would have been willing to take a beating 

every day for a month. 

It was the second day out, and the ship 

was heading to the southward, staggering 

under a heavy breeze that threatened to 

blow upastorm. The mate came down 

the booby hatch to see that everything 

was well stowed and fast. Some curious 

sounds behind the pork barrels arrested 
bis attention. On making search he dis- 
covered poor Bill, suffering from a most 
violent attack of seasickness. 

‘*So it’s you, is it, that’s making all this 
row, you pig-headed slouch! Come out of 
there!” growled the mate, in the tone of 
a hungry bear. 

Suiting the action to the word the mate 
grabbed the young stowaway, dragged 
him from his hiding place, and planted 
him on his feet. Bill was too weak to 
stand up steadily. Just then the ship 
gave a lurch; the boy frantically clutched 
hold of the mate, who in turn lost his 
balance, and the two rolled down to lee- 
ward and brought up in a heap amid a 
coil of ropes. 

Furious with mortification and rage the 
mate picked himself up; and, giving Bill 
a kick, roared: ‘‘Go on deck, you lub- 
ber!” 

Bill did not wait another bidding. but 
crawled up the hatchway white as a 
sheet and shaking all over. The first per- 
son he met there was Captain ‘Drew, 
who was waiting to get a sight of the sun 
for the midday observation. 

Captain Drew saw at a glance that the 
boy was a runaway. ‘‘ What's your: 
name? Who are you, anyway?” he asked, 
in a voice the reverse of pleasant. 

‘““My name’s William Blake. I ran 
away from home, sir, because my. step- 
father was always a-licking of me.” 

** Well, you’ve came to the wrong place 
to better yourself, I'll tell you that! I’ve 
a good mind to chuck you overboard, you 
young scapegrace. What business have 
you got to come aboard this ship and take 
the bread out of our mouths, bound as we 
are on a v’yge round the Horn?” 

‘“‘Mr. Jones,” added the captain, turn- 
ing to the mate, ‘‘trice him up and give 
the youngster a dose of the rope’s end to 
give him an appetite. Then send him up 
to loose and furl the fore royal. We'll 
teach him to play such tricks again aboard 
ship.” 

Captain Drew was a bully on his quarter- 
deck, like too many who have command 
at sea. But he also had a soft place in his 
heart, being no worse than other men in 
that position. Mrs. Drew and her little 
girl had watched this brutal scene with 
keen interest. Perhaps they remembered 
little Tommy, who had passed away from 
their-side a year before. Little Grace 
stepped up to her father and, pulling his 
coat, whispered, ‘‘ Please, let the poor boy 





docks of his native town. What more 


sick and hungry, and Mother says she 
don’t believe he meant any harm.” 
Captain Drew exclaimed: ‘‘Go away, 
my child; you and your mother shouldn't 
meddle in ship affairs;’ then half 
ashamed of his unmanly conduct he took 
the child’s plump little hand, and, turning 
to Bill, said: ‘‘ Goforward to the galley and 
tell the cook to give yousome grub. You 
deserve a sound thrashing; but if you'll 
do your duty around here I’ll let you off 
this time. But no shirking, mind, or 
you'll fare worse next time.” 

As he turned to go aft the captain met 
his wife’s gaze; there was a grateful look 
in her face, as if to say, ‘‘Thank you for 
remembering that you are a man and a 
father, and not a coarse bully.” 

‘*Pshaw!” muttered he, ‘‘ what’s the 
use of trying to keep up discipline on a 
ship when there are women on board;” 
then he gave tlie pet dog an impatient 
shove with his foot and proceeded to scan 
the horizon through his sextant. Captain 
Drew had a good deal of human nature in 
his make-up. 

Bill soon found that getting a start in 
the forecastle was rather worse than being 
thrashed by his step-father. He had to 
stand lots of rough chaff, hazing and 
horseplay from the rough men who com- 
posed the crew. This only stopped when 
they saw him manfully take hold with a 
will and intelligence, ever the first to 
spring into the rigging and reef and furl 
with the best of them; for he was large 
of his age and full of pluck. 

Thus matters passed on without unu- 
sual incident until the ship got off the 
pitch of Cape Horn. It was nasty weath- 
er, thick and puffy, and about the gray of 
the morning, when the lookout suddenly 
and fiercely shouted: ‘‘Sail ho, right 
aboard of us on the lee bow!” 

All hands sprang on deck, to see a large 
ship plunging for them on the starboard 
tack. The ‘“‘Golden Fleece” was headed 
at once into the wind, but it was too late, 
for she was struck just aft of the fore- 
rigging, the sharp iron stem of the other 
vessel, which proved to “be an English 
clipper, cutting into her side life a knife 
going through cheese. The ‘“ Golden 
Fleece” immediately began to sink. The 
two vessels remained locked together a 
moment, but when the stranger backed 
off the ‘‘ Golden Fleece” went down with 
a sudden lurch. 

In that brief interval her crew swarmed 
pellmell over the stranger’s bowsprit. 
leaving Captain Drew alone to look after 
his wife and child. He could not possibly 
have saved both if at that awful moment 
aid had not come from an unexpected 
quarter. Bill rushed to the aft cabin, re- 
gardless of his own life, and snatched up 
little Grace. 

‘* Look out for the lady, sir,” he cried to 
the captain, ‘“‘and I'll take care of the 
child.” 

Then holdiug Grace on his left arm, 
while she clasped her tiny hands around 
his neck, he sprang up the shrouds of the 
sinking ship and clambered over the bow- 
sprit of the other vessel, followed by Cap- 
tain Drew carrying his fainting wife. 

The next moment nothing was to be 
seen of the ‘‘ Golden Fleece” but her van- 
ishing mastheads as she disappeared under 
the seas that foamed over her grave. 

After finding that his own ship had 
suffered no serious damage from the col- 
lision, the captain of the English vessel 
gave his attention to the passengers who 
had been so unexpectedly added to his 
company. 

A mess of hot coffee was served to the 
shipwrecked crew, and Mrs. Drew and 
Gracie were made as comfortable as pos- 
sible in a fine stateroom placed at their 
disposal. 

After she had recovered from the shock 
and fright Mrs. Drew asked that Bill 
might be permitted to come aft. To him 
she owed the life of her child and most 
probably also of herself and of her hus- 
band. To her he was no longer the poor, 
forlorn stowaway; he was a hero and a 
benefactor whom no kind deeds could 
ever sufficiently repay. The tears stood 
in her eyes when she saw him again. 
With a sudden impulse she took his hand 
in both of hers and earnestly exclaimed, 





have some breakfast, Papa. He looks so 


‘* My brave boy, never shail I forget what 
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cae been. While I live you shall 
never lack a friend.” Tears choked her 
further utterance, but she meant every 
word, as Bill found when they once more 
reached port. What he did in a moment 
of unselfish heroism proved the stepping- 
stone to a successful career. Step by step 
he rose to be owner and master of ships, 
and Grace, while still in ber teens, decided 
to enter into life partnership with him 
who had saved her life. Success often de- 
pends not only on such unexpected inci- 


‘dents, but a'so in recognizing and seizing 


an opportunity when it comes. 
NEW BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND. 
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PEBBLES. 


At this season of the year the fresco 
painter is apt to get up on his high horse. 
—New Orleans-Picayune. 


...Proud Rose: “He said I was worth 
my weight in gold.” Spiteful Lily: ‘“‘ You 
had your diamonds on, didn’t you?””—Mun- 
sey’s Weekly. . 


... Hubble: ‘‘ Why do you shudder every 
time we pass a bill board?” Hardup: “It 
makes me think of my board bill.’”—Bing- 
hamton Republican. 


....- Mr. Winks (solemnly): “‘ A noted phy- 
sician says that deadly bacteria lurk in 
bank notes, and many diseases, especially 
smallpox, are spread that way.’ Mrs. 
Winks: ‘‘ Mercy on us! Give me all you 
have right off. I’ve been vaccinated, you 
know.”—Good News. 


.... Mrs. Graceline: “I called, Mrs. Lin- 
den, to invite your children, ‘from four to 
six” to attend my children’s party next 
Tuesday afternoon.’”’ Mrs. Linden: “ But 
we have no children from four to six; our 
youngest is twelve, and we have six more 
from fourteen to twenty.” 


...The day he graduated I heard his father 

say: 

“I tell you what, that boy of mine will beat 
the world some day.” 

And yesterday I saw him as he swung a 
pavior’s rammer, 

With which upon the face of earth most 
stoutly did he hammer. . 

—Indianapolis Journal. 


.. Did She Know Any Better?—Teacher: 
“Young ladies, George William Curtis is 
to lecture to-morrow on Washington Irving. 
How many of you wish me to secure tickets 
for you?”’ One of the Young Ladies: ** Who 








“is George William Curtis?” Teacher: “He 


is one of the foremost literary men of the 
day.” Young Lady: ‘‘ Who are the other 
three?”’—Life. 


.. Mamma: ** Now, Derothy, you are four 
years old to-day; can’t you tell me the story 
about Washington?” Dorothy: ‘ Yeth, 
Mamma, I tan. Gorge had a tood farder, and 
he telled Gorge not to dell a lie. Gorge sed 
he never ’ood. ‘Is farder seed some dree or 
vore chops in his nice sherry dree one day, 
and he sed: ‘Gorge, did you do zat chops?’ 
Gorge zed. ‘ Farder, I did make zem chops.’ 
Zen his farder said: ‘Gorge, you are coot 
boy not to dell a-a-a-bad lie.’ ”’ 


..He walked in and put down a dollar, 
a silver dollar, that clanked like a carriage 
wheel in the stillness of the sanctum. Said 
he: “There, there, take it and credit my 
subscription quick.” ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 
we said. “ Well,” said he, “last week I 
was fishing out on Spring Creek; a thunder 
storm came up, and it rained and thundered 
and lightning flashed all around me. I 
crawled into a hollow log to escape it. The 
rain made the log swell up till I was fas. 
tened in and nearly squeezed todeath. I be- 
gan to think of all my sins and to repent. 
Suddenly I remembered that my subscrip- 
tion to the Globe was not settled up, and I 
felt so small about it that I was able to 
back right out of the log at once.”—Bain- 
bridge Globe. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
..How many peas in a pint? One. 
.. What trade is like the sun? A tan- 
ner’s, 
...What is an extra dry subject? <A 
mummy. 
.. What is a counter irritant? A woman 
shopping. 
..Why are hogs like trees? They root 
for a living. 
..What part of speech is kissing? A 
conjunction. 
..What is a lawyer’s favorite dish ? 
Suet pudding. 
~ se..What is the oldest tree in America? 
The elder tree. 


... Why is the moon like a marriage? It 
governs the tide. 


.... What grows bigger the more you con- 
tract it? A debt. 


.. Who is the oldest lunatic on record? 
Time out of mind. 


.... When are kisses sweetest? When sir- 
uptitiously obtained. 


.... Why is a crow like a lawyer? He likes 
to have his caws heard. 


...-How can guns kick?—they have no 
legs. With their breeches. 


..Why did the man call his rooster 
Robinson? Because he Crusoe. 


..Why is love like a canal boat? Be- 
cause it’s an internal transport. 


..Why is a dog’s tail like the pith of a 
tree? It is further from the bark. 


..Why is Canada like courtship? Be- 
cause it borders on the United States. 


.... Why is an oyster like a man of sense? 
He knows how to keep his mouth shut. 


..Why isa solar eclipse like a mother 
beating her son? Becauseitis a-hiding of 
the son. 


..Who was the straightest man in Bi- 
ble times? Joseph; Pharoah made a ruler 
of him. 


..Why are birds melancholy in the 
morning? Because their little bills are all 
over dew. 


....Why are kisses like the creation? 
They are made of nothing, and God knows 
they are good. 


..Give the three degrees of a “ mining 
speculation.’’ Postive, mine, comparative, 
miner, superlative, minus. 


.. What is the difference between an ac- 
cepted and a rejected lover? One kisses his 
miss, the other misses his kiss. 


.. Why was Goliah surprised when he 
was struck by a stone? Because such a 
thing had never entered his head before. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT New York. 











DIAMOND IN HALF-SQUARE.—Selected. 
an) 00 


* * & * 


* * 0 
* * * 
* * 0 
ee ae 
Half-square: 1, Fortified houses; 2, de- 
clared openly; 3, firm; 4, to taunt; 5, con- 
ducted: 6, a boy’s nicknamne; 7, in prisons. 
Included diamond: 1, In Artaxerxes; 2, a 
pledge; 3, firm; 4, sense;.5, a Roman nu- 
meral. F. E. 
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DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 


| 
*—O— * 
*—-0 0 0—* 
a—~ 0.8.0. 8--=% 
*—0 0 O—** 
*—O—* 
| 
* 

Diamond: 1, A vowel; 2, a poisonous rep- 
tile; 3,a plant; 4,a place for animals; 5, a 
consonant. 

Remainders; 1, A consonant; 2, a drudge; 
3, troubled for breath; 4, a frame for hold- 
ing bottles; 5, to expend; 6, anger; 7, a con- 
sonant., 

PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 

I AM a word of 9 letters. 

My 1, 2, is an exclamation. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, is partly frozen. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, salutes. 

My 2, 3, 4, sickness. 

My 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, a concretion of earth. 

My 5, 6, abbreviation of a holy person. 

My 6, 7, 8, 9, a sound of the voice. 

My 6, 7, a preposition. 

My 6, 7, 8, prevailing fashion. 

My 7, 8, 9, a number. 

My 8, 9, a negative in Latin. 


ODD PUZZLE, 
* - 
* * * 
* * * 
* * 
* *& # # 8 eH HF & & 
* * 
* * * 
* * * 
* * * 


All are united by one letter, and the four 





letters on all sides are words. 


The diagonal from left to right is a 
nautical term; from right to left also a 
nautical term. 

The middle word from top te bottom a 
time of snow; across the center, to antici- 
pate. 

The upper division of diagonal from left 
to right, in the midst; the lower word a part 
of the body. 

The upper word of diagonal from right 
to left, a vessel; the lower, a kind of wagon. 

The upper word of word from top to bot- 
tom is of winter time; the lower word, a 
hide. 

The right-hand word of word across is an- 
terior; the left-hand word, of hight. 

The word of four letters around the cen- 
tral letter, shed tears. 


UNITED SQUARES. 


* 000 

o* 00 

0O0O0* Oo 

000 * 
*oo90 
o*# 00 
00 * 0 
000 * 


Upper square: 1, A wild animai; 2, to run 
gently; 3, a small sea of Europe; 4, sun- 
dered. 

Lower square: 1, To allure; 2, products of 
the interior earth; 3, dregs; 4, essence. 

The two words, diagonal, a last. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
‘*O0O000% 0000 * 
*O0oo0o+%* 000 * 
* 00% QO # 
*00%* 0 O * 

* ¢- 6.8 2.8: @ €.9 
*O900%* 08000 * 
*000%* 000 «* 


Across: 1, To take as one’s own; 2, to sign 
under; 3, wounded by an insect; 4, a part of 
a vessel; 5, rambling; 6, emptiness; 7, 
praised highly. E. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 4ru. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


AGA MAP 
AGES At Re 
GE OWS WV GO: t:8 & 
OC 1 UL A- Fs 
STRUM RAT S's 
P23 R* 1 EVEN 
SA T DUE 
HEADS AND TAILS. 
1, Cart; 2, clamp; 3, ebony; 4, wink 


fire; 6, cowl. 











Can't be overlooked— 
the simple truth about Pear/- 
ine. It washes clothes, paint, 
dishes—everythi..g that can 
be washed. It cleans your 
house from cellar to attic. It 
saves you half the work, and 
most of the wear, and it in- 
jures nothing with which you 
use it. The facts about Pear/- 
tne make its imitators mourn ; 
she who has used it longest, 
knows best their truth. 





Beware of imitations, 248 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 





USE 
oun, PONDS 
Bruises EXTRACT. 


Wounds, 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 
Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 
Inflammation, 


Hemorrhages, 


For 
Piles, 





DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT, 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 





MAGEOIS ETA L 


Fight Leading ¢ Governments 
Dyn Dynamo. itoling. Min High: 

amo, Ro! une. - 
Speed 





nolia ‘Anti-Friction 

Metal Ce., 

: Owners and sole Manu- 
facturers. 

74 Cortiandt St,. New Yor 

Chicage Office, 41 Traders Building. 












Extract of BEES 


me OE 


ALL COOD Cooks 
The Year Round. 
ccTBA ARMOUR, & CO» Chicago, 
EXTRACT in Soups Sauces. Mailed free. 





Uric Acid mastered at last by 
BEAR LITHIA WATER. No — 
gout or rheumatism. Dr. L. 
= Sayre, rs 28 inigremp 
& daily from the use ofthis valuable 
ane am recommending it to 

_ Dr. R. M. C. Page, 
**There 
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ered, Trav Y.. says : 
ts no doubt about it, the BEAR LITHIA W. ATER is a bi thing 4 
for gouty foiks. 1am an advocate for its use in the Uric Aci 
Diathesis, especially when brick-dust deposit is a condition, o 
Bnactual outbreak of gout occurs.’’ Dr. Page iseminent au- 
thority upon Mineral Waters. Itis a positive cure for Aidney 
and —_ r sroublen. a ~ _ hlet. 
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PURE, DELICIOUS, 
SHING 


AN aha UNRIV: 


CONVALESCENTS 
AND THE AGED. 
FOR Neen MOTHERS 
NFANTS AND 


Cri I DREN 


SOLD | BY DRUGBISTS¢ SHIPPING DEPOT JOHN CARLE GSOMS.NewvoRdl 





COLLECTION PLATES. 


Send for prices and pyeertecten. 
J. & R. LAY 


59 Carmine St., New York. 








weer ,TYPE 


Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 





men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, 
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Weekly Market Review. 
WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
Lor thé week ending Thursday, Feb. Uh, 1892.] 
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-.20 

..14 @19 
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Extra pers 50 
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Hate, per, Sits cad resueabcedis a 4 
Extra I india saa MOL. cose 50 





Pickled 1 gems, Sot 
kied Shout = & 
Aecked ansoth, meats, 4@ic. 1 pickled. 


BUTTER. 





‘oe 5 30 

w Extra 3 250 3 8 

Winter Wheat, per bbl................ 8 25@ 5 15 

Minn. Spring oak, per Bere 83 25@ 5 25 

Rye: wan -. 400@ 4 60 

Bue .. 1 60@ 1 70 
Co 2 75@ 3 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay. No. 1, per, 100 Seis Susrncnkiss 
No. 2 
“ Shipping 
Straw, Rye, per “400 Ibs.. 





oe Wheat o a 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh-laid.............. 27 @28 
Western, PNA Sess chacoces.sccaee 264@: 
cas ks Sakon ocdub epic ssesecsatc 174%@l 
PN shai oko vkke cb n he ds cence coswnnbive 164@17 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Tu ke s, Small, fanc sesseeee— @18 

a Mixed fwetahta 6 choice. .....32: 11%@12 
Capons, Phila... .....00ccc-cssseees ---15 @21 
Chickens, Phila., fancy,.. 

ote and Penn. 
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» > 13 
Cranberries, Oape Cod, per pb! - 10@7 00 
Be Jersey, per crate......... —T5@ 1 530 
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[he Agrieatural Batior wil be glad to reoeive 


to those of our subscribers who feel specialy 
interested.] 


THE WINDOW GARDEN IN vor 
TER. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 








* As the days begin to lengthen 

The sun begins to strengthen,” 
and with the strengthening sun plants re- 
quire extra attention if they are making 
new growth. But do not give much water 
to plants at a standstill. They do not re- 
quire much, as they have not yet begun to 
put forth new roots; and if more than 
enough to keep the soil moist is given they 
cannot dispose of it, and the result is a sod- 
den soil that soon becomes sour from over- 
watering. When a plant is in active growth 
it can take care of a good dealof water. The 
young roots take it up, and in this way 
much of the danger of overwatering is 
avoided. If drainage is good there is little 
danger of harming a growing plant by giv- 
ing too much; but it is entirely different 
with a plant in adormant condition. This 
does not seem to be understood by many 
cultivators of plants. They go on watering 
them in the same way when dormant as 
when in active growth, and in this way they 
often kill, and always injure, them. Again, 
a plant-in winter requires much less water 
than in summer, as evaporation is much 
slower. In summer it is generally necessary 
to give water daily; in winter twice a week 
will generally be often enough for growing 
plants, and once a week enough for plants 
at astandstill. The best rile for watering 
plants is this: Give only when the soil looks 
dry on the surface. Then water so thor- 
oughly that all the soil in the pot is satu. 
rated. This rule works well in all cases, if 
good drainage is provided, and does not ap- 
ply where there is poor drainage or none at 
all. 

As the sun increases in strength turn 
your plants frequently to prevent their 
being drawn toward the light and thus 
made one-sided. Leave a plant for a month 
with no attention of this kind and every 
leaf on it will face the glass. It will look well 
from the outside, but it will present any- 
thing but an attractive appearance from the 
inside. If turned once a week, all the 
branches get an equal chance at the light, 
and you will have asymmetrical plant—one 
that looks well from all sides. 

Stir the soil in the pots to make it light 
and thus allow the air to get into it and 
reach the roots. Of course the roots do not 
require as much air as the leaves, which are 
the lungs of the plant; but they are bene- 
fited by receiving it to some extent, and 
will not do well in a soil so crusted over on its 
surface that it cannot admit air. Stirring 
the soil also helps to keep weeds down and 
to prevent the formation of fungus. 

See that all dead and dying leaves are 
removed promptly. A plant is never at- 
tractive unless neat and clean. Syringe 
freely at least once a week to remove dust 
which will be sure to collect on the Jeaves. 
Showering with a little whisk-broom 
amounts to but little. What is required is 
a brass syringe which will throw a good 
stream up among the foliage with consider- 
able force.’ This washes off the dust. It also 
helps to dislodge insects which take up 
their habitation on the underside of the 
leayes. Where water is used freely over the 
tops of plants the air is moistened to a con- 
siderable degree, but a slight ‘“‘ showering” 
does but little good. 

At this season of the year insects will in- 
crease with astonishing rapidity if not 
fought against. The dry air which pre- 
vails in most living rooms will assist the 
red spider in his depredations. Water is 
the only thing that will rout him. He will 
not stay where there is much moisture. 
Therefore use the syringe on your plants 
daily, after you see signs of his presence. 
Throw the stream up among the foliage to 
be sure to wet every part of the plant. If 
water is used regularly, in liberal quanti- 
ties, he will never put in an appearance; 
therefore it is well to act on the prevention- 
better-than-cure plan. 

The aphis cares nothing for water, but he 
greatly dislikes tobacco in allforms. Some 
prefer to steep the weed in warm water un- 

til there is an infusion the color of tea. 
This, syringed freely over the plants, will 
generally drive the aphis away. But it 
stains the glass, walls, and all light colored 
flowers, and is therefore objected toby many 
ladies. Wumigation is really more effective, 
but it ic « disagreeable way in which to fight 
the enemy, as the smoke will penetrate 


-far from the plants as possible. Dampen 


will cling to everything for days. If you 
have a shed or some room that you can 
make tight, I would advise this method in 
preference to showering with tobacco-tea. 
If you have no such room, you can fit up a 
dry-goods box with shelves, and fumigate 
your plantsin it. Have the plants near 
the top of the box, and the kettle or pan 
containing coals on which the tobacco is 
burned at the bottom, to keep the heat as 


the tobacco before putting it on the fire. 
Let it create a dense smoke which should be 
confined about the plants for at least half 
an hour. Then remove them, jar the pots 
sharply to shake off all stupefied aphides, and 
syringe with clear water. If you are thor-. 
ough in this, two or three fumigations dur- 
ing the winter will be sufficient. 
Prune your plants while they are making 
growth. Do not wait until a branch has 
developed before you take it in hand. Give 
it attention at the time it isneeded. Plants 
that are inclined to grow up tall, straggly 
and awkward can be made bushy and com- 
pact by pinching off the ends of the young 
branches and forcing side branches to start. 
Only by attention to this can good speci- 
mens be secured. 
It is important that as much fresh air be 
given as possible. Open a door in some ad- 
joining room, or a window, and let that 
room fill with air from without. Then open 
the door between that and the room in 
which your plants are and let the freshly 
vitalized atmosphere come to them. If this 
is done daily you will be surprised to see 
what a change comes over them, after hav- 
ing kept them in a room in which the air is 
seldom changed. 

SHIOCTON, WIS. 
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CENTRAL AFRICAN FOOD-PLANTS. 


BY CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 








I HAVE lately been editing, for future 
publication, a very interesting book writ- 
ten by the Rev. J. B. Eddie, a young man 
who spent several years as a missionary on 
the Upper Congo. He describes the rich- 
ness of the soil, the mildness of the climate, 
and the constant growth of plants, until 
one feels sure of the vast resources of that 
almost unknown region. The people culti- 
vate their fields in the rudest and simplest 
way; but “‘corn grows all the year round,” 
for there is no frost. 

The tribes with whom Mr. Eddie was 
most familiar were the Balolo, a group of 
allied tribes occupying a large district along 
the equator. Among the Balolo the principal 
article of diet both at home and while travel - 
ing is thecassava root (Manihot utilissima), 
which is prepared in several ways. The cas- 
sava plant takes eight or nine months to ma- 
ture, but will keep on growing much long- 
er. The stalks, which are of tough, woody 
fiber, with bunches of leaves at the extremi- 
ties, often reach the hight of six or eight 
feet. It is not unlike a black currant bush 
in general appearance and shape, except 
that the stems spread out more, and all the 
leaves are at the top in bunches. 

The cultivation of cassava gives very 
little trouble. A heap of earth is scraped 
together, and three or four cuttings are 
pushed into the loose dirt. About two 
months afterward the weeds are hoed out 
and the earth is gathered about the roots. 
Nothing more is necessary. In the country 
of the Balolo, near the equator, it is always 
summer, so thatit isa matter of little or 
no consequence what time of year crops are 
planted. Inthe same field both cassava and 
Indian corn may be seen at all seasons, and 
in all stages of growth. 

The cassava root, when full grown, is 
often as large and stout as a man’s arm. 
The tubers are dug up and boiled, or they 

are peeled and dried in the,sun, or smoked 
in the house or on a framework of poles in 
the forest. Then they will keep for any 
length of time, and when cooked for a few 
minutes they become very palatable to hun- 
gry Balolo. The luxuriance of growth that 
one sees in an African cassava field would 
surprise a Floridian or even a dweller in 
tropical Brazil. 

The favorite method of cooking the cas- 
sava root is to make it into besomba, a kind 
of pudding or moist, solid bread. The roots 
are first soaked in running water for a few 
days. When the water is deep the cassava 
is put into a basket which is tied to a stake. 
After soaking for several days the roots 
become quite soft; the bark-like skin is 
then rubbed off, and the roots are pounded 
in wooden mortars. The pestles are some- 
times made of a hard wood like teak, but a 
piece of elephant’s tusk is preferred. When 
a woman pounds cassava she sits on the 
ground with the mortar between her knees 
and holds the pestle with both hands. The 
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leaves, tied with string made from the 
tough, fibrous root of a vine, and goes into 
the family pot. When ready for the table 
it appears of about the same consistency as 
cheese, and is rather solid food, but very 
nourishing. The taste is rather sour, but 
not at all unpleasant even to a civilized 
palate. 

_ There are several ways of putting up cas- 
sava in leaves as provision forajourney. It 
is sometimes tied up in lumps about the 
size of a man’s head. More frequently it is 
in pieces from a foot to three feet long and 
about as stout as a man’s wrist. Some- 
times it is made up in a roll about the size 
of the middle finger and many yards in 
length. It is then coiled about the body 
like a penitent’s rope, and the native takes 
off a foot or two whenever he feels hungry. 
The young leaves of the cassava plant are 
boiled as ‘‘ greens,”’ and form nearly as im- 
portant a food resource as the roots. 

The true plantain (Musa paradisiaca) is 
the next most important food-plant culti- 
vated by the Balolo. A plantain stem grows 
up in a few months, bearing a bunch weigh- 
ing from fifty to a hundred pounds. One 
stem carries but one bunch of fruit; then it 
dies. But in place of the one stem, half a 
dozen seem to come from the perennial 
roots; thus the plantain goes on perpetua- 
ting itself with the greatest ease, and at al- 
most no expense. 

Yams grow wild in thé forest, and they 
are cultivated in the fields. The banana 
(M. sapientum) and the sweet potato are 
raised in large quantities, but are not as 
staple articles of food as the cassava and 
plantain. Indian corn and peanuts, or 
ground-nuts, are grown to some extent. 
There are many wild fruits and vegetables 
that would attract the especial attention of 
a student of food- -plants, but they are only 


.| incidentals of the Balolo diet. 


Large groves of palm abound, and furnish 
palm wine. The tender leaves are cooked, 
and the large ones used in many ways. Be- 
sides the palm trees there are nsabu and 
djibedu trees growing all around and in the 
village. Tho no one plants a tree of any 
kind, no fruit-bearing tree is without an 
owner. The nsabu tree is large and beau- 
tiful,in form like a pear tree, but much 
larger. The fruit is oval, a little Jarger 
than a pigeon’s egg, with*a stone inside. 
They are cooked by being either boiled or 
toasted in the ashes. 

The djibedu or betel-nut tree is a very 
beautiful spreading tree with branches 
reaching almost to the ground. The fruit, 
as in India, is eagerly sought and chewed 
asa stimulant. It is very bitter and dis- 
agreeable to any one not accustomed to the 
use of it. 

NILE, CALIFORNIA. 


THE FUNERAL INSTINCTS OF IN- 
SECTS AND ANIMALS. 


BY R. H. HOWARD, PH.D. 











A CORRESPONDENT of an English paper 
writes as follows: 

“On Sunday morning last I had the pleasure 
of witnessing a unique, not to say a most extraor- 
dinary, ceremony. While walking with a 
friend in a garden near Falkirk, we observed 
two bees issuing from one of the hives bearing 
between them the body of adcfunct comrade, 
with which they flew for the distance of ten 
yards. We followed them closely and noted the 
care with which they selected a convenient hole 
at the side of the gravel walk—the tenderness 
with which they committed the body, head 
downward, to the earth—and the solicitude 
which they afterward pushed against it 
two little stones, doubtless ‘in memo- 
riam.’ Their task being ended, they paused for 
about a minute, perhaps to drop over the grave 
of their friend a sympathizing tear, when they 
flew away, and, as John Bunyan says in his 
dream, ‘I saw them no more.’”’ 

The foregoing very interesting sketch re- 
minds me of a bit of experience in connec- 
tion with a few months of shepherd life, 
mauy years ago, in California. The record 
given is one of literal facts. Like the nar- 
rative above, it throws light on what has 
not, tomy knowledge, been before examined 
or discussed—the funeral instincts of in- 
sects and animals. Let our naturalist 
friends make a note of these incidents and 
write them down in their books. Our 
younger readers, meantime, who surely 
cannot fail to be interested in this strange 
story, are hereby urged to scrutinize dili- 
gently the habits of such insects or animals 
as may come under their own observation, 
to see whether they discover anything in 
connection therewith at all corresponding 
to or corroboratory of the facts herein set 
forth. 

Tho not one of the original ’49ers in Cali- 
fornia I followed very closely upon their 
heels. Asalready intimated, during a por- 
tion of the time I spent in that then far- 
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away El Dorado, my occupation was that 
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of <seeieet: All ie eat those 
days, unhampered by the conventionalities 
of fences, or particular farms, were left to 





wander free over the plains, with no other | 


restrictions than the attendance and gen- 
eral guardianship of a shepherd. 

I was down one day to where the Little 
Butte Creek sinks on the prairie. The Lit- 
tle Butte on the one side and a succession 
of sloughs on the other, gradually rising, 
came at length together, forming.a sort of 
peninsula, covered with oak timber. It 
was a most beautiful locality and afforded 
a favorite watering-place for the cattle that 
were wont to range thereabouts. 

Under a tree I found an ox that had appar- 
ently just died of a disease known as mur- 
rain. At the time I discovered the dead 
animal there was but one living one in 
sight, and he was following me in from 
where I had just forded the slough. While 
I was busy in examining the dead creature 


‘to see, if possible, whose it might be, he 


halted; but as soon as I passed on he began 
cautiously to approach it, and then, in a 
peculiar way, to smell! of it, which he con- 
tinued for some time to do, asif to ascertain 
what might be the matter. Having com- 
pleted his examination, and, apparently 
satisfied himself that his friend was indeed 
dead, he at first set up a low, piteous moan, 
which gradually increased inintensity and 
power, until it ended in a piercing, terrific 
scream. The next moment the whole coun- 
try around resounded with the tramp of 
bellowing cattle. That terrific knell had 
broken on the ears of the multitudes that 
roamed over those plains, and was re- 
sponded to; and, in a very brief space of 
time no less than one hundred were either 
present or.in the immediate vicinity. 

Then came the ceremony. As this was to 
me an utter novelty, I naturally scrutinized 
the performance with not a little interest; 
especially so as it bid fair to be on a de- 
cidedly extensive scale. 

They commenced, first, going up to the 
“deceased’’ two by two, tho sometimes three 
at a time; when each would smell about 
him for a moment, and then bid him a final 
farewell, as it were, by each setting up a 
roar, which always terminated in a scream. 
At length, those standing far outside, 
doubtless waxing impatient at*the slow 
progress made, and in not readily getting 
access themselves to the dead, began, on all 
sides, to join their full sonorous voices in 
the chorus, by lowing and bellowing and 
screaming; chanting thus, so to speak, a 
requiem, full of power and pathos, over 
their departed companion and friend. 

What other interpretation than this could 
I, under the circumstances, put upon this 
truly unique, yet touching and impressive 
scene? These animals had all traversed 
the burning plains together. Together they 
had toiled their weary way over the dis- 
tant, rugged mountains. Here, at last, in 
the midst of verdant plains, running 
waters, and the grateful shade of the prom- 
ised land, one of their number meets his 
fate—perishes untimely. Why not this un- 
feigned expression of grief on the part of 
his more fortunate survivors? 

FRANELIN, MAss. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 











THERE is money | in onion growing, much 
more than many suppose. From five acres 
of onions, counting them at ten to fifteen 
bushels to the acre, one can easily clear 





$75 per acre; even more than this can be 
made from them under good cultivation. 


It is suprising the number of farms in the 
State of Massachusetts that are idle, being 
abandoned by Yankees who got the Western 
fever and emigrated some time ago. One 
can pick up a beautiful farm in this lovely 
section at from $500 to $5,000, and on easy 
terms. It is just such farms that many 
make money in specialties, such us small 
fruits, vegetables, poultry and duck raising. 


When planting early potatoes in the 
spring a strawberry plant can be set be- 
tween each potato plant if you space them 
off, growing two crops from the same plot 
of ground. With care the hoeing of the 
potatoes. will not injure the strawberry 
plants. The shade of the potato vines is 
what strawberries need. The same can be 
done in a corn field. 


Hundreds, yes thousands of chicks will 
soon be breaking their prison wall to breathe 
pure air for the first time. There are thou- 
sands of poultry keepers throughout the 
United States, some having an annual in- 
come of $4,000 per annum others from $1,000 
to $2,000, and many who keep smaller flocks 
yielding from $300 to $500 perannum. There 
isan independent living in poultry raising 
rightly managed. 

A farmer of Eastern Ohio owns an apple, 
pear and plum orchard covering 145 acres, 
from which in good seasons, like last year, 
$3,000 to $4,500 has been his income. Had he 
the markets right at his place much more 
could be realized; but the cost of transporta- 
tion and the middle man’s profit added cuts 
down his actual earnings from his crop. 
Fruit culture is quite profitable, an occupa- 
tion that is easy, yet more study than one 
would suppose is necessary to become sur- 
cessful. 

The secret of sheep raising lies in keeping 
them fat and not allowing them to fall off 
in weight, as the wool will suffer if they lack 
the proper feed and pasturage to keep 


sickly or weak dead lambs will invariably 
be the result when springtime arrives. 
Sheep are subject to colds just as human 
beings and if they are lacking proper shel- 
ter, bedding and clean quarters disease will 
get the upper hand. Nothing is more profit- 
able than sheep properly managed. 


We bank horse manure around the base of 
all poultry houses in the fall, the result is if 
it is then covered over with boards the heat 
is retained all winter shutting out the 
piercing winds, and a warm comfortable 
house is the result. Hens needs this to be 
induced to lay in cold weather, and no 
cheaper method can be applied, nor any 
more practical and inexpensive. You can 
try the plan any time; if you have not done 
so, by the time warm weather arrives the 
test can be made. 
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Drs. 


Every one wakes up sooner or later. 
Its the element of time that gives the 
act interest—-in time, or behind time 
is the question. Particularly is this 
true of those in poor health. To 
such, time is life as well as money. 

Every one knows that the recu- 
perative power of nature is very 
great. But not every one knows 


that this fact is the foundation for the greatest 
discovery of modern science for the relief and 
\y restoration of suffering humanity. 


STARKEY & PALEN’S COMPOUND 


OXYGEN is the natural air which keeps us alive, enriched with more 
oxygen (its life-giving element) and magnetized. 

This agent, administered by their method, has a healing and building 
power so great as to tax credulity. But 23 years of success, and over 60,000 


recorded cases, will convince convincible people. 


Are you of this class? 


The method, practice and proof will come to you in book form for 
the asking. Wakeup! Or if awake, make the wisest use of your time. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


66 Church St., Toronto, Canada. 


them plump and growing. If the ewes are. 


The breeding of carrier pigeons for long- 
distance flying has become an extensive 
fancy. Even the United States Government 
have several flocks nowin the Army and 
Navy service with records of 500 to 1,000 
miles for a single flight. But recently an 
inventive genius has devised a trap at the 
entrance to his loft with an electric clock 
and a camera that accurately records the 
precise time the bird alights at the window 
of the coop, and the camera photographs the 
bird—making the time and indentity of the 
bird a positive fact. 


Geese are especially hardy, requiring only 
special care and feeding when they begin to 
feather. They can be picked several times 
during the warm weather; their feathers are 
also valuable and salable at good prices at 
any season. Some people claim they cannot 
raise geese because the supply of water is 
not sufficient for theirdemand. It is not 
necessary that they should havea pond to 
sport in, and they are just as easily raised 
without. 


As egg producers. the Langshan fowl is 
vastly superior to the Cochin; but as a fowl 
for market, it has no comparison to the lat- 
ter breed. 


A mixed diet of chopped turnips and clo. 
ver with only grain sufficient to balance the 
ration, is a good plan to adopt in teeding 
fowls. Turnips are one of the best winter 
foods for fowls. 

PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
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‘eadache, Cold Aan 
ushings of Heat, Lowness of Spir- 
its, and All Nervous Affections, 

To cure these complaints we must re- 
move the cause. The principal cause is 
— to be found in the stomach and 

ver; put these two organs right and ali 
will be well, From two to four Pills twice 
a day for a short time will remove the evil, 
and restore the sufferer to sound and last- 
ing health. 
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Extract of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of| 
BEEF TEA? See that it is | 
made from the GENUINE. | 
Incomparably the best. | 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 
ing. Dissolves clearly. | 
See Baron Liebig’s 
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Did you ever receive a letter? You can 
receive our Roses the same way—by mail, 
postpaid. The Californian or the Pennsyl- 
vanian can alike enjoy the advantage of 
dealing direct at the Rose headquarters of 
the world. Success is universal with our 


ROSESomn tccrs 


We desire the acquaintance of every 
flower lover in America, and offer our Rose 
Guideand Catalogue, @ee, by way of in- 
troduction. It mirrors our immense stock, 
and gives a quarter of a century’s special 
flower experience for the asking only. 
Other flowers also. No fancy prices. 

The Guide without price. Send youraddress. 
THe DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers & Seedsmen, WEST GROVE, PA. 


FERINITE. 


A MAHOGANY FINISH. Can be applied by 
any one. Two coats on common, wood produce a 
beautiful finish; more attractive than natural woods. 
Durable, economical. Send for circular and sample 
of wood finished with FERINITE to 


SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, N. Y. 


TREES. 
ORNAMENTAL! zsasess" 


Fruit and Nut Bearing: Sxicasse" 


Flowering ~~ and Pr ay one 
us- 
em Plantes Guide, 


M. ° HM tage sad COMPANY, Mor- 
risville, Bucks County, Penna. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Xs BELLS 
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D. L. Down's HZALTH Exerciser. 
Tor Brain-Workers & : 


Vocai Culture, 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


MLS BASAL 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has -been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY,. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
Poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORE. 








THE INDEPENDENT, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 





One Month $0.30 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stepped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made knowra 
upon application. Address 

_ ‘THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 















Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highwst of 
all in leavening strength.—Latest U. S. Goveri- 
ment Food Report. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, W. Y. 
SMITH & WESSON 


Gafety Hammerless Revolver,| se 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 














A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 


House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Siilith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other liti 
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RICHARD A. McCURDY, Prestocr 
Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 


PENDENT. 


RE 





Assets, 


- «+ $1659,507,133 68 





all; . i . . 


Reserve on Policies (American Table 47), . 
Liabilities other than Reserve, ‘ 


Paymonte to Polley Holders 
: ray ag envaiaicons 194,470 policies, 


60 
507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 





Nore.—The 


above 
ness assumed, payments to pee 
number and amount of policies actuail: 


statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 
'y issued and paid fo: in the accounts of the year. 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Loans, A ‘ - $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other y' . ° ° 567,661,455 78 
Loans on Collateral Securities, ee Sgt iy 10,223,903 90 
SS ee ae at interest, - « 5,070,153 03 

terest accrued, Premiums etc., . ° ° 5,206,085 49 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct; 





$159,507,138 68 





A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 








REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice Of THe Muruat Lire Insurance Company of New York. 


yA a m ng of the Board of Trustees of this Company, held on the 
jecembe er, ultimo, the undersigned were appo nted a a. 
a @ the annual s ment for the year endin 
at brik to verity the same by comparison with the assets oF the 
mm have Leretat ly performed the duty assigned to them 
ce that the statement is in all particulare ie an 
that ner ts specifi ne in are in possession of the Com any. 
In ma this ce icate the Committee bear testimony ‘to the high 
pants henge ff = investments of the Compa ny and oxprece their appro- 
on of stem, order, and acouracy * with which the accounts and 
vousere ave ‘pee n kept, and the business in general is transacted. 


January 25, 1892. 


4. C. Von Posr, RoscatT Seweit, 
Geoace Buss, J. H. HERRick, 
Juucn T. Davies, D. C. Rosinson, 


Jas. C. HOLDEN. 





Samuec E, Sproutts. 
Samuet D. Bascocx. 
Georce S. Cor. 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy. 

ames C. HoLpen. 

ERMANN C. Vow Post. 
ALEXANDER H, Rice. 
Lewis May. 


Oxiver HaRRmMan. 

Henry W. Smrru. 

Ropert OLyPHanT. 
Grorce F. BAKER. 

Duptey Oxcortt. 

Freperic CRoMWELL. 

vuren T. Davies. 

OBERT SEWELL. 

S. Van RENSSELAER Crucer.| 





WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Prcsioenr. 


Cuares R. HENDERSON. 


Wittiam Bascock. 
Geoxrce Buiss. 


Rurus W. Pecxuam. Aucustus D. JurLiiarp. 
- Hopart Herrick, Cuarces E. 
m. P. Dixon. ames W, Husrep. 
Rosert A. GRANNISS. ALTER R, GiILLetTre, 
Henry H. Rocers. AMES E. GRANNISS. 


no. W. AUCHINCLOsS, 


avip C, Rosinson, 
HEODORE Morrorp. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
Actuary. 





which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


Springfield, Mass. 


Chios 


EIVED THE HIGHEST 
AWARD OVER ALL COMPETITION. 












CROSS FOR 
OF THE 
LEGION CASH 
noes EASY 

HONOR 

AND PAYMENTS 
GRAND 

GOLD _ 

MEDAL TO RENT. 


Prenouncea by Eminent Artists 


HE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE!” 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


NEW YORE. | BOSTON 
z GOOD NEWS TO 





your time to 
Myter secure brated Teas, CoM Gold 


Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Ban 


ap - Web- 
vague 


TRACO. 
THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


ha 
Rose Toilet Set. Watch. Le 


ai oon onher fine ea by Mall 


31 and 33 Vesey St., 











WASHINGTON 
Life 


Insurance 





Company, 
® OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets,- Over $11,000,000 


The assets of the Washington contain the largest 
rtion of Bond and Mo: Investments of any 
ife Insurance company in this country, and the 
smallest proportion of cash un 
‘tombination Bond be the eee Se rong 
terms advantages not foun 
in a contract of an Siiicoeeny. A first-class in- 
vestment policy. Address 


E. $. FRENCH, Sup't of Agencies, 


21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 














J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





stability, sound meth- 
cash values, incon- 

testable policies ; ; the 
system ; 


PENN 2° 
MUTUAL 





388 Wading Wat 3 Fane, New York. 


170 State 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 18y2 


Cash Capital $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 


POTCE, CLC... .. 6... ee ceccceneeeeses 3,161,023 47 
Net Surplus................000000s 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2.645.761 24 
Gross Agsets................000055 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Cc. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department; 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Ris.lto Building, Chica- 
go, Til. 
D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


je ne AGENTS WANTED. 





RIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT, e 
i reinsurance and all other women» if 91 
Surplus over all Liabilities 801,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1902......88,008,54085 
THOMAK HB. MONTROAMERYV. Praiion 


Cas! 








mA.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


Successors to 


Onn, APrLn APPLIN - co. 


PuEcits 


From 648.00 upward. 



































best extension 
_UFE low cost. Address, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





















27 Sudbury St.,- 


























sumer for no tin or 
with olen purchase. gn: 


EDWINC. BURT & 4 C0, 


Maupustarons and Dealers 





446 & 448 Pulton &t., 
Breoklyn, N. Y. 
The genuine Edwin 

C. Burt Shoe has full 





name stam on lin- 
ing ing and of each 
es sent 

S aaglion 





SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- | 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 


w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 
Bra: moh Warehouses 
87 John , New York and 
197 Lake 8S) & Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


H. ng ge 
ydraulic eaten 
Fisares, 








L~ | ome, £ 0 iBT, 
— Centennial Exhibition, 


Dodd's on eee Boston 


HOTELS RESORTS, ETC. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH S8T., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past = the St. DENIS has been en- 
la by a new and handsome ee which more 
than doubles its former capac 

the latest improvements vhave been Pinced in 

a new walidine, = a large and very attractive 

ining-room. — with the old well- 
known “Taylor's hestauran 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER i5TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
prosrs nae Excursions to 


| Karo select party sails 
E ROPE. a> and April 16 for Hi Holy 
seb Bes ti 


Land. Monthly ancarion to Italy. icket- 
ing facilities. Send for “ Tourist ‘ere 
H. GAZE -& SONS, 940 Broadway, N. Y. ‘Est. 1844.) 


Tu WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION | 





Low Estimates. 
Careful Service. 
Beliable Dealinz. 























rogrammes now ready for 





trip sen & about four dollars per day. For all 
particulars 
mebec, Canad 
S, 261 ‘Broadway, New York. 
ALE. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
39 Broadway, ow ork. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 
66 ° ” 
~ The Burlington Route 

Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 

Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 

Minneapolis, Kansas City, 

Omaha and Denver. 

For speed. nm track and 

eS Wregevice fhe no equal. = 


THE BU RLINCTON ROUTE. 


the American Continent. 
















P Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


There ig no better line 
ASO LT Quincy BB. Chicago: I. 


. 





















